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SPANISH STARS IN 
‘PURITANI,” GATTI’S 
LATEST REVIVAL 


Barrientos and Lazaro Enact 
Leading Rd6les in Bellini’s Last 
Opera—Latter was Last Heard 
in New York in 1909—Perini, de 
Luca and Mardones in Other 
Principal Parts—Score Repre- 
sents Evolution of Composer’s 
Dramatic Sense—Large Audi- 
ence Manifests Much Enthusi- 
asm 





he these piping times the operatic man- 
ager with a colorature soprano on his 
hands finds himself sore beset to keep his 
precious charge supplied with stalking 
horses. “Lucia” and the “Barber” are 
staple products, always dependable and 
never objectionable in the popular sight. 
They are kept constantly in harness, 
ready for use, cheery beasts of burden 
guaranteed to stand hard usage and give 
satisfactory results to everyone con- 
cerned. But even this honest team can 
do no more than it can do and if the 
chirping birdling is not to grow into a 
white elephant she must have a few 
more steeds on which to cavort. But the 
great rub is that to-day the florid livery 
stables ‘are populated mainly by lame, 
blind and halting old nags, which never 
contrive to bear their warbling burden 
for long without collapsing of inanition 
and atavism in the sight of men. So it 
comes that season after season another 
sepulchral old beast has to be trotted out 
and tortured with brief attentions. The 
still healthy “Traviata-Trovatore-Rigo- 
letto” trilogy unfortunately fails of the 
purpose because the sans-culotte Verdi 
was inconsiderate enough to spice them 
with only one florid air apiece. Hence 


ghoulish impresarios desecrate forgotten 
graves or rob the asylums for’the oper 


atie aged and infirm. 
In the past decade there have been 
several conspicuous examples of melan- 


choly exhumation. Oscar Hammerstein, 
having a certain angular and shrill-piped 
Regina Pinkert, dug up Bellini’s “Puri- 
tani” for the opening of the Manhattan 


Opera House in 1906, and consorted with ‘ 


that lady the exquisite Bonci. Later 
there came Verdi’s “Ernani” and some- 
thing else. When Tetrazzini had dwelt 
here for a space and reaped the glory of 
all the gods at once in the limited con+ 
ventional repertoire, Oscar ransacked the 
catacombs and brought out a pestilent 
thing called “The Cobbler and the 
Fairy,” of which many well-informed 
musicians had never even heard, but 
which archeological investigation showed 
once to have belonged to the equipage of 
Adelina Patti. And he had also to sum- 
mon “Dinorah” from the shades, even as 
has Cleofonte Campanini, dowered with 
the precious Galli-Curci. 

At the Metropolitan little was done in 
the way of disentombment on behalf of 
Frieda Hempel, whose gifts make her as 
useful for lyric réles as for florid knick- 
knacks, but once Maria Barrientos had 
done all that could be expected of her as 
Lucia, Rosina and Gilda, managerial 
thoughts turned to mummies. “Sonnam- 
bula” walked briefly, but did not wake. 
Fragile, graceful but languid “Lakmé” 
appeared last year, but there is no word 
of its return. Last Monday evening the 
cerements were removed from “Puri- 


tani” and a very large and highly ex- 
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citable audience assisted at the unwind- 
ing. Bellini’s last opera, which, as was 
just noted, served to christen the Man- 
hattan Opera House, was heard there 
last in the spring of 1909 with Tetrazzini 
as Elvira, Severina as the dethroned 
Queen Henrietta, Constantino as Arturo 
and Giovanni Polese and de Segurola as 
Sir Richard and Sir George. 


For earlier performances it is neces- 
sary to go back twenty-three years, when 
Etelka Gerster was the Elvira at the 
Academy of Music in the sovereignty of 
Colonel Mapleson. At the Metropolitan 
it has not been done since in 1884 by 
Sembrich and Stagro. Last Monday the 
Elvira was, naturally, Mme. Barrientos, 
and the tenor—for whom “Puritani” is 
almost as much of a boon—her com- 
patriot, Mr. Lazaro. In the further dis- 
tribution of réles the woebegone Queen 
Henrietta goes to Flora Perini, while 
Messrs. de Luca and Mardones are re- 
spectively Sir Richard and Sir George. 

Doubtless the revival of “I Puritani” 
can be acknowledged as politic as that of 
“Sonnambula”—more so, indeed, since it 
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Two Managerial Bureaus Combine in 
Presenting Notable Operatic Quartet 


Charles L. Wagner and the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau announce a concert 
tour through the South and Middle West 
next fall, under their — management, 
of a quartet of grand opera stars con- 
sisting of Frances Alda, soprana; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto; Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor, and Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
ton. Gennaro Papi, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will act as 
accompanist. 


Professor Leopold Auer, Noted Violin 
Teacher, Arrives 


Professor Leopold Auer, the famous 
violinist and violin master, arrived in 
New York on Monday, Feb. 18, on the 
Norwegian-American liner “Bergens- 
fjord.” The celebrated master is stay- 
ing in New York for.the present until 
his plans are arranged. He will prob- 
ably do some teaching while he is in this 
country, numerous students of the violin 
seeking the opportunity to study with 
him. With him came Toscha Seidel, a 
young Russian violinist, who is said to 
e highly gifted, and Mme. Stein, Pro- 
fessor Auer’s accompanist. 
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CAMPANINI PLANS 
TO BUILD BIG OPERA 
HOUSE IN NEW YORK 


Contracts Said to be Signed for 
Erection of Theater on Broad- 
way Seating 4,000 —- Chicago 
Forces End Four Weeks Engage- 
ment at Lexington — Receipts 
Estimated at $160,000, with only 
$40,000 Deficit — Galli-Curci, 
Garden, Muratore, Raisa and 
Other Stars Will Return to Met- 
ropolis, Says Impresario—Half 
of the Twenty Performances and 
All of Galli-Curci’s Sold Out 


HEN the Chicago Opera Company 
returns to New York for a lengthy 
season next winter the performances will 
probably be given in a new theater of its 
own on Broadway in the Columbus Cir- 
cle district. Herbert M. Johnson, busi- 
ness controller of the Campanini forces, 
is understood to have signed contracts 
last week providing for the erection of 
a theater seating about 4,000 persons. 
No official statement of the arrange- 
ments was made, but it has been known 
for months that Mr. Campanini purposes 
to enter the New York opera field. 

Before leaving New York for the two 
weeks’ engagement in Boston Mr. Cam- 
panini stated that the company will re- 
turn to New York probably next Janu- 
ary. 

“If we return Galli-Curci will come 
with us,” he said, “as will Mary Garden, 
Lucien Muratore, Rosa Raisa and Ric- 
cardo Stracciari. We shall make a num- 
ber of revivals of notable French operas 
and offer some new ones that will inter- 
est. We will withdraw from the New 
York season most of the following 
operas, ‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’ 
‘Louise,’ ‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’ 
and ‘Thais.’ ” 

From a financial as well as artistic 
standpoint the four week invasion of 
New York by the Chicagoans was highly 
gratifying to the guarantors, it was 
stated. It is estimated that the total re- 
ceipts for the performances of twenty 
operas and several repetitions aggre- 
gated $160,000. 

The receipts at the Lexington Opera 
House for capacity nights were $10,000, 
and fully half the performances sold out, 
including the six of Galli-Curci, as well 
as many with Mary Garden and the two 
of Melba. Reckoning for other perform- 
ances at least “half a house,” the total 
was said to be well within the actual fig- 
ures. There was not a profit on the tour, 
but the loss was trifling compared to 
what had been predicted. The deficit, it 
is reported, will amout to about $40,000, 
which is considered money well spent. 

The war tax, the government’s closing 
order, the “heatless days,” and other cir- 
cumstances made the cost of the tour 
about as much greater in proportion as 
the gross earnings were above estimates 
when the company came East. The Chi- 
cago home season has been financed for 
several years, since the failure of the old 
organization in alliance with the Metro- 
politan, by Harold F. McCormick and 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, who 
in seven seasons paid fully $1,000,000 to 
establish grand opera in Chicago. On 
Jan. 21, the day the singers reached New 
York, the directors in Chicago declared 
that the loss in ten weeks then past had 
been “in excess” of $50,000, which was 
the official deficit for the previous year 
in Chicago’s Auditorium Theater. 
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is in many ways a more interesting work. 
If it was once the fashion to sneer at 
Bellini for his lack of science it is now 
very decidedly de rigueur to dilate with 
appreciation upon the tender charm of 
his melodies. Chopin, as we have all 
been admonished, loved them in their 
beauty unadorned and whoever takes 
the trouble to pick his way through a few 
bars of the A Major “Allegro de Con- 
cert” or the first movement of the F 
Minor Concerto will observe how sincere 
was his flattery. Wagner, in his youth, 
read his German colleagues a lesson by 
eulogizing the Italian. No musician 
need be reminded that the andante 
of “Casta Diva” is a thing of sculp- 
turesque loveliness and inescapable no- 
bility. In “Puritani” one may likewise, 
without losing caste, openly admire cer- 
tain pages for their melodic value, while 
deprecating the leaden monotony, the in- 
appropriateness, the chalk-and-water ad- 
mixture of many others. But if the 
opera seems singularly innocent of tech- 
nical sophistications, it is well to remem- 
ber that it marks a decided step in what 
might have been a much more glorious 
career, if death had not supervened in 
the composer’s thirty-third year. For 
Bellini strove seriously toward the end 
to amend the deficiencies of musical 
learning for which he was twitted in 
various quarters. As in the case of 
many Italians, it was Paris that exer- 
cised the corrective influence. Arrived 
there in 1833, he felt himself isolated in 
his technical impotence and dramatic 
insufficiency. At the Conservatoire, un- 
der Habeneck’s direction, he heard Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies (as Wagner did not 
long afterwards) and the splendor of 
Rossini’s “William Tell” inflamed him. 
He raved over this work, went to hear it 
thirteen times in succession and finally 
appealed to Rossini for advice regarding 
himself. “Study instrumentation,” coun- 
seled that sage, and then bade him show 
deeper scruples in matters touching dra- 
matic propriety and effect. Commis- 
sioned to write an opera for the Théatre 
Italien he appealed to a certain Count 
Pepoli for a libretto, being unfortunately 
estranged from his usual poet and 
friend, Romani. Pepoli, realizing his own 
inadequacy, contrived some idiotic fiction 
about the Puritans and the Cavaliers 
of Stuart times, in which there is much 
ado over the intermittently crazy young 
female, demented for love’s sweet sake, 
who begins and ends the opera in her 
right mind, but divests herself of it long 
enough to pass through a couple of inter- 
minable and highly ornate mad scenes in 
which, curiously enough, she is not con- 
tinually harassed by a competitive flute. 
Bellini made some study of the orchestra 
and composed the opera at Puteaux with 
the high-voiced Rubini at his elbow to as- 
sist him with the tenor part. Both Ros- 
sini and Carafa approved of the ad- 
vances in scoring and Bellini himself 
wrote ecstatically to his friend, Florimo: 
“O mio caro, che effeto che fa la strumen- 
tazione.” To contemporary ears the ad- 
vance seems naive and hesitant enough. 
But there is, beside some unquestionably 
charming writing for the horns—a help- 
ful influence he was able to derive from 
“William Tell”—enough, here and there, 
to show that Bellini was no longer en- 
tirely content to create his effects by 
melody alone. 

After the first performance, with 
Giulia Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini and La- 
blache, Rossini informed an acquaintance 
in Milan that he must have heard the 
duet for basses, “Suoni la tromba,” all 
the way from Paris. It is a little diffi- 
cult now to understand Rossini’s amaze- 
ment over its innocuous sonority, espe- 
cially on recalling his own stentorian 
male trio in “Tell.” But the number still 
exerts something of a stirring effect and 
the scene immediately preceding it is 
beautiful. In his desire to break away 
from his ingenuous style, Bellini defaced 
his score with some clumsy modulations. 
Nevertheless the storm music in the last 
scene is creditable enough and suggests 
that the composer might have traveled a 
Verdian path of artistic evolution had he 
lived. At any rate, “Puritani” for all 
its inanities was a distinct promise of 
better things. Who knows but that his 
nascent feeling for dramatic pertinence 
might have led him at length completely 
to abjure silly and meretricious bravura? 


The Performance 


“Puritani” and all other operas of its 
school were designed for an age when 
faultless beauty of song was the ultimate 


purpose. Unless such works are pre- 
sented in a vocal style of irreproachable 
purity, with flawless elegance in the 
treatment of phrases, great distinction 
of delivery, and, whether in reposeful or 
forcible passages, unfailing beauty of 
tone, they quickly become ordeals to mod- 
ern listeners. In a work like “Puritani” 
the leading singers have but two or three 
good airs apiece and the rest of the score 
is poppy and mandragora. Last Monday 
evening’s revival hardly offered to the 
fastidious listener the graces of bel canto 
just mentioned, though there were oases 
in the desert and the groundlings—the 
audience was very karge—gave way to 
frequent and sometimes vociferous en- 
thusiasm. Neither Grisi nor Rubini 
could have provoked a greater uproar 
after the principal soprano and tenor 
numbers than did Mme. Barrientos and 
Mr. Lazaro. Yet the former’s singing 
of Elvira’s music was of decidedly un- 
even merit. The florid patterns of the 
“Son vergin vezzosa” she traced neatly 
enough, though without remarkable tonal 
beauty. The “Qui la voce” went much 
better, and at the close of the allegro she 
received a prolonged ovation. But the 
singer’s habit of pinching and spreading 
her tones seems to be gaining on her and 
unlovely sounds emanated from her in 
the first finale and elsewhere, including 
the last act. Mr. Lazaro, presumably 
overcome by the nervousness said 
always to hold him in its grip, made 
a distressing start with an “A te o 
cara” that quivered like an aspen leaf. 
Subsequently he showed improvement, 
and, though he possesses not at all the 
polish of style demanded in this music, 
he is equal to its extensive demands of 
upward range, its ringing top notes and 
it perilous tessitura. 

By all odds the best vocalism of the 
evening was that of Mr. de Luca, the Sir 
Richard. It is a bass réle and Mr. de 
Luca is a baritone and a high one at that. 
Yet he negotiated the part with ease and 
phrased his opening air admirably. At 
moments somewhat husky, as it seemed, 
he brought his artistic taste to bear most 
effectually on what fell to him, as might 
well have been expected of one schooled 
as he is to the demands of the classic 
style. Both he and Mr. Mardones—a gen- 
erally excellent Sir George—rose to the 
occasion in the famous martial duet. Miss 
Perini’s Queen Henrietta left no doubt of 
the distress under which the unhappy 
spouse of Charles I. labored. Mr. Bada 
as Bruno and Mr. Rossi as Walton 
passed muster in the general mélée. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted with tact and a 
successful determination to exhibit what 
is best of an orchestral part that strains 
in places to be more than a “big guitar.” 
Scenically the production was _pre- 
sentable, especially in the first and last 
acts. Baw. F. 


The Week at the Metropolitan 


Owing to the closing of all theaters on 
Tuesday, no Lincoln’s Birthday perform- 
ance could be given by Gatti’s forces. 
A special matinée performance of “Aida” 
was given on Monday. The cast included 
Enrico Caruso, whose appearance always 
packs the house; Claudia Muzio, as 
Aida; Mme. Louise Homer, José Mar- 
dones and Pasquale Amato. Mr. Papi 
conducted. 


Monday evening found the Metropoli- 
tan crowded for a performance of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” with De Luca in the 
title réle. The baritone gave a wholly 
delightful presentation of the irrepress- 
ible Figaro, and with Frieda Hempel as 
Susanna and Marguerite Matzenauer as 
the Countess was called before the cur- 
tain again and again. Miss Hempel was 
in splendid voice and her Susanna readily 
takes its place among the increasing list 
of charming roles with which the so- 
prano’s name is now identified. Didur as 
the Count Almaviva, Geraldine Farrar 
as Cherubino, and Helen Kanders as Bar- 
berina, were convincing in a work that 
also enlisted the services of Pompilio 
Malatesta, Albert Reiss, Kathleen How- 
ard, Robert Leonhardt and Max Bloch. 
Apparently there is no decrease of inter- 
est in the style of production of which 
the “Figaro” comedy is a type, for the 
audience was keenly appreciative of a 
presentation which had the added inter- 
ost of Mr. Bodanzky’s superb conductor- 
ship. 

The delight which is evoked when 
Mme. Barrientos appears as Gilda was 
very much in evidence on Wednesday 
evening when “Rigoletto” was the offer- 
ing at the Metropolitan. Apparently so- 
ciety has determined to take the Lenten 
season musically, for the boxes were filled 
with familiar faces, in spite of Ash 
Wednesday, while the rest of the house, 
apparently, had the customary large 
crowd that verged on capacity. Mme. 
Barrientos’s admirers found her singing 
of Gilda wholly delightful, and she was 
called before the curtain repeatedly after 





each act, in company with Giuseppe De 
Luca, who gave a presentation of the 
jester that was perfect, both from the 
dramatic and vocal standpoints, and 
Hipokto Lazaro, who as the Duke dis- 
played evidence that he is making ap- 
preciable strides, both in dramatic con- 
ception of a réle and in favor with the 
public. Flora Perini as Maddalena and 
José Mardones as Sparafucile added to 
the distinction of the production, which 
also had the services of Marie Mattfeld, 


Giulio Rossi, Mario Laurenti, Angelo 
Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Minnie 
Egener and Emma Boniggia. Mr. Mor- 


anzoni gave his customary fine reading 
of the Verdi work. (M. S.) 
“Thais” was presented at the Metro- 
politan on Thursday evening for the third 
time this season, with Mme. Farrar and 
Mr. Whitehill in the leading réles. Mmes. 
Sparkes, Egener and Howard, and 





Messrs. Diaz, Rossi and Reschiglian a): 
appeared, Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfig]) 
danced, and Mr. Monteux conducted. 

“Le Prophéte,” which was splendrou: 
ly revived by Gatti recently, was r 
peated on Friday evening with the san 
brilliant cast. Caruso and Matzenau: 
sang the two leading rdéles finely, and t! 
magnificent sets again created great e: 
thusiasm. Arthur Bodanzky conducte 

Saturday brought, as usual, two opera 
—Rabaud’s “Marouf” at the matinée, an 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” in the evs 
ning. Mme. Alda and Mr. De Luca e: 
acted the leading roles in the first-name 
opera. Messrs. Rothier and de Segurol: 
were indisposed and their places wer 
taken by José Mardones and Giulio Ross 
In “Manon Lescaut” Miss Muzio wa 
Manon and Mr. Martinelli, Des Grieux 
Mr. Scotti was Lescaut. Mr. Papi di 
rected. 





PLOT TO BLACKMAIL 
HAROLD BAUER FOILED 


Attempt to Extort Two Thousand 
Dollars from Noted 
English Pianist 





Harold Bauer, the noted pianist, was 
recently a victim of an attempted black- 
mailing plot. 

According to Inspector Tunney, Mrs 
Bauer received a peculiar looking letter 
at their home on Feb. 12, and the pianist 
being away on.a concert tour she opened 
it. It read: 

“You are the leader of a gang of spies 
who had the submarine boat plant at 
Port Newark set on fire recently. The 
gang wanted me to blow up the ferryboat 
which carries the employees to the plant, 
but I refused, and they would not pay 
me, so you must pay me $2,000.” 

The letter directed the money should 
be sent to the Garden City Hotel ad- 
dressed. to “Mr. Wallace.” 

Mrs. Bauer at once communicated with 
the Department of Justice, and that bu- 
reau gave the letter to Inspector Tunney, 
who assigned detectives to the case. 


They saw Joseph J. Lanin, the owner 0: 
the hotel, who gave them every assist 
ance. 

The detectives wrote a note addressec 
to “Wallace” and signed with Mr. Bauer’: 
name, saying $2,000 was too much, but 
that the pianist would give $200 to avoid 
publicity. An answer was received stat- 
ing that “$500 is the best we can let you 
off for.” 

There was no one in the hotel named 
Wallace, but another letter written by th« 
detectives was found by them to have 
been opened, resealed and replaced in the 
“W” compartment. On discovering this, 
seven employees, whose duties gave them 
opportunity to be near the mail box, were 
examined. 

The last man finally broke down and 
admitted he had received the letters. 
This was Douglas E. Nurse. He said 
that he had nothing to do with the at- 
tempted extortion, but was following the 
instructions of his brother, Clarence, who 
was arrested. 

He declared first that a gang of fel- 
low workmen at the submarine boat 
plant had confessed to him that Harold 
Bauer had prompted them to set the 
plant on fire. But under ctfoss-question- 
ing Nurse finally admitted it was a lie. 
He said then that a girl friend had con- 
cocted the scheme and had told him what 
to write in the letters. 

Harold Bauer was born in England and 
is a subject of King George. 

















Commissioner Claxton a Staunch 
Advocate of Better Musicin Schools 














HILANDER P. CLAXTON, the 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, which means that he has the 
general supervision of the entire educa- 
tional system of the country, in an ad- 
visory capacity, was born in Tennessee, 
was educated in the public schools of 
that state, later went to the University 
of Tennesse and to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He has made exhaustive studies 
of the educational systems in use in 
Germany and other European countries. 
His various official positions have ranged 
all the way from being Superintendent 
of City Schools and Director of Educa- 
tion in the North Carolina State Normal 
and Industrial College. He was Profes- 
sor of Education in the University of 
Tennessee, Superintendent of the Sum- 
mer School of the South, Director of 
the Bureau of Investigation for the 
Southern Education Bureau. He _ has 
been Commissioner of Education since 
1911. 

During the term of his incumbency of 
the important and responsible position 
that he holds, Mr. Claxton has won an 
enviable reputation by reason not only 
of the valuable service that he has ren- 
dered the cause of education in this coun- 
try, but by reason of the uniform tact 
which he has displayed in carrying out 
the plans and ideas which he believed 
would be of service. It is only those 
who have some acquaintance with the 
complex educational system in this coun- 
try, with the reluctance of many local 
school boards and educators to accept 
even kindly advice, who have any idea 
of the problem placed before a man in 
Mr. Claxton’s position. That he has been 
enabled to accomplish what he has, that 
his friends are numbered to-day by the 
thousands, that he has the confidence of 
the entire scholastic community con- 
cerned with public school work, is suf- 
ficient testimonial to the manner in 
which he has conducted his office. 


It is, however, his interest in music, 
as a valuable aid to education in its 
highest sense, which will naturally com- 
mend him most to musicians, music 
teachers and music lovers. It was, we 
believe, at a dinner of the Philadelphia 
musicians and music teachers, some 
years ago, that Mr. Claxton, being one 
of the speakers, declared his conviction 
that after the three rudiments, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, had been ac- 
quired, he knew of no force which made 
more for healthy, self-reliant, useful] citi- 
zens than music. Since that time he 
has persistently maintained this position 
with regard to the value of music, but 
also with regard to its place in the home 
as well as in civic and national life. 
His broad-minded attitude in this respect 
is another reflection of his many-sided 
character. 


ART SUPPLEMENT 


ENRICO CARUSO © 


























OST people can laugh at others read- 

ily enough, but Enrico Caruso is one 

of the rare few who can joke about them- 

selves. Mr. Caruso’s gifts as a cartoon- 

ist are widely known, and there is no 

one that the famous tenor enjoys car- 
tooning more than himself. 

This week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
presents a special supplement showing 
Mr. Caruso as he sees himself in the réle 
of John of Leyden, from the opera “Le 
Prophéte,” in which he achieved another 
conspicuous triumph last week. The sup- 
plement is an especially fine reproduction 
of a water color sketch done by Mr. Ca- 
ruso. Very few artists could enjoy a 
cartoon of themselves in a new réle, but 
Caruso is the exception. He even made a 
cartoon of himself last week in the act 
of paying his income tax—and humor 
can go no further. 
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CHILD WHOSE DREAM 











Claudia Muzio’s Paper Dolls 
Vere ‘“Neddas’’ and ‘“Toscas,”’ 
nd To-day She Lives in the 
\ir Castles She Built While 
Playing with Them Behind the 
S3cenes—She Provides Her In- 
erviewer with a Substantial 
Demonstration of Her Culli- 


nary Skill 


OME day some bright writer, having 
S exhausted all other subjects for dis- 
course, Will publish an essay on the es- 
sential réle which spaghetti plays in the 
operatic world. 

How important these succulent strands 
are to the welfare and happiness of the 
Italian singer is well known to those who 
have made periodic excursions into such 
2ohemian haunts as Del Pezzo’s, Gio- 
lito’s, Gonfarone’s, Maria’s, Romano’s 
or Guffanti’s. 

Spaghetti offers unlimited possibilities 
for discussion, because no two persons 
agree on the proper method of preparing 
it. For instance, there is Spaghetti Ca- 
ruso, Spaghetti Scotti and Spaghetti de 
Luca. They are all wonderful, and they 


are all different. 

But in New York last week there was 
discovered by a mere newspaperman a 
new variety known as Muzio Spaghetti, 
which is to be distinguished from all 
other brands by the fact that the raw 
product, as “well as the steaming, fra- 
grant outcome of culinary manipulation, 
all results from the ingenuity and skill 
of Claudia Muzio, leading Italian so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“You can’t get good ones now” (we 
forgot to explain that spaghetti, like 
hair, is plural in Italian) “on account of 
the war,” Miss Muzio observed, as we 
used our fork, windlass-like, wrapping a 
skein of them ready for speedy consump- 
tion. We had visions of the clothes-line 


in the rear of the Muzio apartment 
groaning under the weight of raw spa- 
ghetti hanging down two or three flights, 
drying in the sun. But Mama Muzio— 
one of the dearest, sweetest operatic 
mothers in our acquaintance—spoiled the 
illusion by explaining that they were 
made like noodles, and never left the 
kitchen until their prostrate forms were 
placed upon the platter. 

Having disposed of the local color and 
atmosphere so essential to the introduc- 
tion of an interview, we shall now pro- 
ceed to a matter of more import — 
Claudia Muzio. ; 

Before the régime of Gatti-Casazza 
stage affairs were managed at the Met- 
ropolitan by the late Carlo Muzio, and 
the diminutive figure of his dark-eyed 
daughter playing behind the scenes of 
the great opera house is well remem- 
bered by many who haven’t even the dis- 
tinction of being old-timers. It was here 
that Claudia attended the operatic pri- 
mary school. Her paper dolls were 
Neddas, Aidas and Santuzzas. She sang 
her way through life, dreaming of the 
days when she would—do exactly what 
she is doing to-day! 

“Isn’t it disconcerting to have had all 
your dreams come true?” we inquired. * 

“Ah, no; there is so much to be done. 
In operatic life one’s real dreams are 
never quite realized. Outsiders do not 
know how much-hard work each new suc- 
cess means. Sometimes I would like to 
forget it all and to live like other folks; 
go to the theater, to parties, out for 
drives and to have a good time generally. 

“Nowadays when I[ make an exception 
to the rule and perhaps go to the theater 
all of my friendly advisers get excited 
and say to me, ‘What! You at the thea- 
ter! Suppose you should catch cold!’ 
{nd when I stay home to avoid catching 
‘olds other friendly advisers scold me 
vith ‘Why don’t you get out more? What 
ou need is a change—more life, more 
ir!’ But I decide by staying home, 
ere, with mama. It is serious business. 
ne must always be ready for the tele- 
yhone call that means rehearsals. 

Mama Muzio agrees. Her’s is the duty 
0 see that Claudia shall not be subjected 
0 the draughts that bring sore throats, 

rr to more tangible perils that beckon 








Muzio. 


turer 


with insidious and subtle allurement +o 
destruction. 

“Where I go—mama goes,” is Miss 
Muzio’s dictum. “One day at the opera 
house mama went through one entrance 
and I through another. When the stage 
and office people saw me alone there was 
great excitement. ‘Where is mama?’ they 
shouted. Everyone pretended to look all 
around, in corners, to find mama. Soon 
she appeared, and they all pretended to 
heave great sighs of relief!” 

Miss Muzio pays a warm tribute to the 
memory of her father who was her con- 
stant mentor in operatic matters. They 
studied together, each helping the other, 
so that to-day, at the age of twenty-four, 
the young soprano has an encylopzxdic 
knowledge of operatic technique and 
traditions. 

At close range, and in her own home 
surroundings Miss Muzio has all the 
ebullient spirit of a college girl on vaca- 
tion. Care-free and enthusiastic, she is 
keen to enjoy all the unimportant things 
of life. How, then, the question sug- 
gests itself naturally, can she throw her- 
self with such realistic ardor into the 
character of a Tosca and portray the 
depths of worldly experience so con- 
vincingly. 

“That’s simple,” she relates. “You 
don’t have to be a worldly woman to 
know how a worldly woman would act in 
certain situations. Then one has all the 
literature of the ages to draw upon for 
precedent! When I am on the stage I 
am, indeed, a different sort of Muzio 
than I am in my own home.” 

For the thousands of “young girls out 
West” who entertain a curiosity as to 
the daily routine of an opera singer 
here is Miss Muzio’s program for one 
day, the accuracy of which is vouched 
for by Blanche Freedman, who sees that 
the newspapers are supplied with the 
vital statistics of the prima donna’s 
career: 


7.30 A. M.—Arises. Bath. Light break- 
fast. 

8.30 A. M.—Telephone call from the 
opera house: “How is our prima donna 
to-day?” (This happens every day and 
shows that large corporations do have 
a conscience.) 

8.35 A. M.—At the piano, rehearsing 
new roles and brushing up on the old 
ones until 

11 A. M.—In the kitchen; planning the 
day’s meals and helping to prepare 
them. 

1 P. M.—Luncheon at home with one 
or more fortunate fellow artists, who 


Photos by Press Illustrating Service 
Results of a Photographer’s Visit to the Home of Claudia 
The Upper Right Hand Picture Shows the 
Prima Donna and Her Mother, Mrs. Carlo Muzio. Be- 
low She Is Revealed in the Réle of Spaghetti Manufac- 
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never refuse an invitation to a Muzio 
luncheon. 

2.30 P. M.—By taxi to the opera house 
for an afternoon of rehearsing. 

4.30 P. M.—Home again. Coffee. 

5 P. M.—More work at the piano with 
Maestro Papi until dinner. 

Then dinner and an evening of study 
and reading until 10 P. M. To bed. 

It was suggested to Miss Muzio that 
she would screen well; that she ought to 
be in the “movies.” 

“Yes, I would like that. You know, I 
love to act. Perhaps I shall next sum- 
mer, if I can’t get back to Italy. You 
know, I am so anxious to see my poor, 
dear brother, who has been wounded 
twice while doing service in the army. 
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But Mr. Gatti tells me I must not go.” 
Miss Muzio has had but limited oppor- 
tunities to sing in concerts because of 
the rigors of operatic routine. But 
where she has sung there has invariably 
been an enthusiastic public response. In 
Detroit last October she sang before 3900 
persons and was immediately re-engaged. 
Her concert in Washington was attended 
by the President and Mrs. Wilson. 
Then she has sung at the morning 
musicales conducted by Arthur Judson 
in Philadelphia, with the New York Sym- 
phony orchestra at Carnegie and AZolian 
Hall and at the Bagby Musicales. On 
March 6 she sings in Baltimore and in 
May at the Ann Arbor sate” Me 





CAMPANINI’S BOSTON OPENING 


Brilliant Success Marks “Aida” Perform- 
ance—Raisa a Sensation 
(By Telegraph to MusicaAL AMERICA) 


Boston, Feb. 18.—The Chicago Opera 
Company inaugurated its local season to- 
night with a brilliantly successful per- 
formance of “Aida.” Rosa Raisa in the 
title réle, Cyrena Van Gordon as Am- 
neris, Forrest Lamont as Rhadames and 
Giacomo Rimini as Amonasro were en- 
thusiastically applauded. Miss Raisa 
won a genuine triumph, especially after 
the Nile scene, when she received a sen- 
sational ovation. Mr. Rimini was a close 
second in the audience’s favor. Boston is 
evidently enthusiastic over the season by 
Campanini’s company. W. H. LUCE. 





A Wedding and a Divorce in the Haensel 
& Jones Flock 


Not without its touch of humor was 
the incident of the two telegrams which 
recently came to the Haensel & Jones 
offices practically simultaneously—the 
one reading, “Was married this after- 
noon,” Christine Miller; and the other, 
“Received my divorce this afternoon,” 
Ethel Leginska. 








American Singer Gets German Passport 


Blanche Slocum of Chicago, a singer, 
who has been practically a prisoner in 
Germany, has succeeded in obtaining her 


passports, permitting her to leave that 
country. At the outbreak of war Miss 
Slocum was a vocal student in Berlin 
and shortly after was offered an engage- 
ment at the Munich Opera House. On 
arriving in Munich to assume her duties 
Miss Slocum was notified by the author- 
ities that she would not be permitted to 
sing and at the same time her passport 
was revoked. Through the American 
consul-general at Zurich, Miss Slocum’s 
father endeavored to find the reason for 
the action of the Bavarian authorities, 
but was simply notified that his daugh- 
ter was under suspicion. Miss Slocum 
will return shortly to the United States. 





Witherspoon to Give Postponed Recital 


Herbert Witherspoon and Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon, who were unable 
to give their joint recital on Feb. 14 
on account of illness, will be heard at 
f£olian Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
28. Their program, which has_ been 
made with great care, is almost exclu- 
sively of novelties, although many of the 
numbers are old as regards date of com- 
position. The singers will be heard in 
duets and solos from operas and in 
groups of songs. 





It was erroneously announced in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA that 
the New York recital of Martha Atwood- 
Baker would take place in AZolian Hall 
on March 1. The correct date is March 
21. 
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Campanini Introduces “Isabeau” 
in Last Week of New York Invasion 


Mascagni’s Setting of Lady Godiva Legend “A Work of Large Pretensions’’—Rosa Raisa Sings Title 
Réle in New York Premiére at the Lexington—Galli-Curci Wins Demonstrations in “Barber 
of Seville’? and “‘Traviata”—-Melba, Garden, Muratore and Other Artists Win New Honors— 
Chicago Forces’ Engagement Comes to Quiet End with “Carmen” 























HE best thing that can be said of 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” produced for 
the first time in New York by the Chi- 
cago Company on Wednesday evening of 
last week, is that it is no worse than 
“Lodoletta”; the worst, that it is quite 
as bad. But it is bad in a different way. 
“Lodoletta” simpers in a childish and 
harmlessly idyllic vein. “Isabeau” af- 
fects chivalric romance and the heroic 
strut. One is a somniferous bore, the 
other a noisy bore. However, the in- 
flated pretentiousness of the latter 
makes it, in the end, the more objection- 
ablesof the two. 

“Isfbeau” simply amounts to another 
confirmation of Mascagni’s good luck on 
which comment was made in these col- 
umns at the time of the Metropolitan’s 
presentation of “Lodoletta.” The man 
makes money hand over fist with what- 
ever he writes. Publishers print the 
stuff, managers bring it out and for a 
while the public comes to hear it. Why, 
then, bother about inspiration or musical 
quality or anything else supposed to 
enter into the making of a good opera? 
When the thing cools down and people 
no.donger fancy the dish, put it in the 
cellar and cook up another one. 

A crowded house last week took on 
over the opera as if it had been the 
heady brew of genius. Roars ascended 
to heaven over two or three empty dec- 
lamatory solos, a_ loose-jointed inter- 


mezzo, perambulating in the ways of in- 
certitude, which either had lost its head 
or never had any to lose, and a vocifer- 
ous duet, in which the grievously virtu- 
ous heroine makes ciear to a guileless 
fool of a hero that she is not yet hope- 
lessly beyond the limit of earthly sus- 
ceptibilities. The principals received as 
generous a guerdon ol enthusiasm for 
bad singing as for good and an air of 
general satisfaction prevailed, save in 
corners where a few distressed spirits 
congregated in vain effort to figure the 
thing out. 

When “Isabeau” was brought out a 
few seasons back great was the talk 
about the horseback excursion of the so- 
prano through the streets of Coventry 
town, despoiled of her clothes. Luigi 
Illica, who operated on the Lady Godiva 
legend to make a Milanese holiday, con- 
ferred upon that lady several curious 
and untraditional attributes, and then 
made up the singular tale about a king 
in his dotage, persuaded for some ob- 
scure reason by his privy councillor to 
be disagreeable to his prudish daughter, 
who divides her time between moping 
over chastity and visiting holy hermits 
in the forest. Because she wants a hus- 
band whose notions of love conformed to 
her own peculiar concepts of that emo- 
tion, and because she cannot find what 
suits her among four contestants in a 
tournament “wherein the only weapons 
of love are eyes,” her regal progeni- 
tor condemns her to a fifteen-minute 
ride, leaving her wardrobe at home. His 
decree falls upon her like a cataclysm 
and the townspeople, shaken to their 
foundations, say, “Oh, horror.” That 
they are commanded to keep their eyes 
shut on pain of losing them seems to 
make no difference to Jsabeau. who 
passes through a wariety of moral up- 
heavals at the thought of even so brief 
an emergence from beneath the aegis 
of her white gown. Nobody is more in- 
dignant at the whole procedure than 
Folco, a young person who had a Parsi- 
fal bringing-up in some English forest, 
and, who, for some undecipherable rea- 
son, seems to have free access to the 
castle. Jsabeau takes her appointed 
promenade, fulfilling the Scriptural 
promise concerning the inevitable revela- 
tion of all things hidden. Folco not only 
looks but throws Easter lilies at the 
screaming equestrienne, who returns as 
virginal as ever she started, but without 
having elicited from heaven the hirsute 
favors ascribed her by the legend. The 


citizens of Coventry, supposed to be 
safely sealed up in their own domiciles, 
manage to appear in the twinkling of an 
eye, seize the culprit and waste no sym- 
pathy over him. Jsabeau melts, how- 
ever, tries to save him, decides that he is 
the husband of her choice, hut loses him 
at the hands of an infuriated mob that 
seems to entertain no great respect for 
her authority as princess. They finish 
him in short order, seeing which she 
performs the happy dispatch. 


Mascagni’s Music 
The music provided by Mascagni for 


_ this very tragical mirth consists of a 


slight amount of vague melodization and 
much meaningless harmonic attitudiniz- 
ing. There are three or four more or 
less set numbers, connected by pom- 
pous and ugly arioso. The orchestra, 
se som’ gp brassy, wanders through 
yways of shifting tonalities, which as- 
sume a virtue of modernism they do not 
really have. The late William Apthorp 
used to say that Meyerbeer, when at loss 
for an idea, would write a clarinet ca- 
denza. Mascagni in “Isabeau,” when at 
loss for an idea (which is almost con- 
stantly the case) goes a-groping through 
unrelated keys without any better rea- 
son than that he does not know what 
else to do. Stopped trumpets and horns 
sputter and snarl, not for any dramatic 
purpose but to impart the belief that 
something important is being said. The 
wisdom of a sage is not necessary to 
demonstrate the cheap insincerity of the 
thing. It is manifest to anyone who 
has ears to hear and the ability to 
weigh the testimony of such ears. But 
among last week’s gathering were evi- 
dently hundreds prepared to construe 
the sound and fury as signifying some- 
thing. Joy boiled up for a flaccid inter- 
mezzo, supposed to denote Jsabeauw’s ride 
but having about as much to do with that 
as with the frigid damsel’s knitting for 
Crusaders—if ever she indulged in such 
a pastime. The house came down over 
the love duo, the primary virtue of 
which lies in the healthy test it affords 
of lung power. 

“Tsabeau” was tolerably mounted as 
Chicago productions go, even if the 
castle in the second act disposed one to 
question if the Eleventh Avenue gas- 
houses have been modeled after the 
royal citadel. of twelfth century Coven- 
try. Rosa Raisa in the title rdle which 
Bessie Abott was to have created in this 
country several years ago, still showed 
in her singing the effects of her recent 
cold but managed, when now and then 
she employed her splendid voice with 
reasonable continence, to please the fas- 
tidious. Yet for whatever kind of vo- 
calism she dispensed the audience ap- 
plauded her vehemently. Her beauty un- 
adorned caused endless craning of necks 
and the potency was looked out of many 
an opera glass. Opinions naturally 
varied as to the dramatic per- 
suasiveness of what Jsabeau terms 
her “blond mysteries,” for while some 
were observed to gasp others tittered. 
Forrest Lamont, the fond and _ foolish 
Folco, emitted some of the most amaz- 
ing sounds heard even in this winter 
of extraordinary singing. The vyoune 
tenor can boast a beautiful voice, but if 
he wishes to keep it with him he must 
reform apace his ways of treating it. 
Mr. Rimini, who hod appeared in the 
afternoon, sang the Kina effectively and 
Mr. Maguenat was the mysterious, 
statuesque black knight who reioices 
like a strong man in the brawny Saxon 
name of Ethel. Messrs. Nicolay, De- 
frere and Trevisan were the remaining 
men of the cast. 

As usual Carolina Lazzari, one of 
greatest contraltos hefore the ovneratic 
public to-day, gave a dramatically invalu- 
able character portrayal as the old grand- 
mother of Folco, Giglietta. Mmes. Shar- 
low and Swartz were /sabean’s compas- 
sionate hand-maidens. Mr. Sturani con- 
ducted and shared the applause at cur- 
tain calls. H. F. P. 


Galli-Curci in “The Barber” 


“The Barber of Seville” nerformance 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, Feb. 13, 
introduced Mme. Galli-Curci as Rosina, 


with Giacomo Rimini as Figaro. The 
Rossini music seems made for Galli- 
Curci and she evoked the usual demon- 
stration with her technical display and 
captivating personality. The Bell Song 
from, ‘‘Lakmé” and the aria from “The 
Pearl of Brazil” were interpolated in the 
Lesson Scene. “Home Sweet Home,” 
sung in English, was the encore which 
opened the last flood-gate of applause. 
Rimini’s interpretation of the Barber 
was vocally excellent, but in some ways 
lacked the traditional suavity. He was 
inclined to make the part heroic and ro- 
bust. His “Largo al factotum” air was 
rapturously applauded and _ otherwise 
claimed a great share of attention. 

Arimondi was an_ unusually fine 
Basilio. Trevison made the most of his 
role, Dr. Bartolo, but the Count D’AI- 
maviva, of Nadal, while not without 
some good points, really was listlessly 
acted. The others in the cast were Berat, 
Paltrinieri and Defrere. Sturani con- 
ducted. 


Repeat “Faust” 


It was a rather good performance of 
Faust that enthused a large audience 
in the Lexington Opera House Thursday 
evening. Charlier’s conducting of Gou- 
nod’s opera offered a pleasurable sur- 
prise in the way of careful and tasteful 
elaboration. The quartet the writer has 
never heard done better and very, very 
frequently not nearly so well. Muratore, 
who succeeded in taking the house by 
storm, unquestionably possesses’. the 
tenor qualities and especially the art of 
singing to interpret this precarious 
réle convincingly. Melba was once again 
the marvel of the evening. Besides man- 
ifesting more temperament than she ever 
displayed in the years gone by, as in the 
garden and church scenes, her tonal bril- 
lianey and flexibility, barring certain in- 
firmities in breath economy, were such as 
to put many accepted younger sister 
artists to shame. She was applauded to 
the echo. Baklanoff, as Mephistopheles, 
was not at his best either vocally or 
dramatically. The drawing-room Valen- 
tine of Alfred Maguenat scarcely con- 
formed to the intrepid warrior-brother 
who guards his sister’s honor. A vocally 
and personaliy captivating Siebel was 
Jeska Schwartz and the Marthe and 
Wagner were very acceptable. 

0. P. J. 


Galli-Curci in “Traviata” 


Mme. Galli-Curci made her last ap- 
pearance on Friday evening singing for 
the first time here Violetta in “Travi- 
ata.” Once more a tremendous audience 
went through ecstatic demonstrations, 
especially when, after the first act, the 
diva was presented with a silver wreath, 
though the nature of Verdi’s opera, with 
its limited opportunities for vocal tight- 
rope walking, is not conducive to recur- 
rent hysteria in the same degree as “Di- 
norah,” the “Barber,” “Lucia” or other 
vehicles in which florid songstresses are 
wont to disport themselves. The ami- 
able tuberculotic demi-mondaine im- 
poses other demands than pyrotechnic 


vocalism. The part takes a singer endow 24 
with capabilities of pure cantilena ang jt 
benefits by certain qualities of emoti 
susceptibility, to boot. Mme. Galli-C, 
has shown herself gifted with the f 
of these requisites. 


Nevertheless, her Violetta was 
no means the most_ successful 
her impersonations here. In p 


this may have been due to the 
prano’s recent indisposition. Throu 
out the first act her voice was plainly 
at its best. The tones suffered fron 
vibrato and showed something of 
edge. Moreover they were dubious 
pitch. If her performance of the “S« 
pre libera’” had fluency it showed 
great amount of finesse or distincti 
The closing E Flat, which she 
tacked on pitch, had become a D byt. 
time she released it. Her singing i 
proved and there were beautiful n 
ments in the subsequent acts—partic- 
larly the last—but on the whole it w:s 
fairly colorless vocalism. She acted t), 
part effectively along conventional lin: 

After the diva it was Mr. Straccia 
as the elder Germont, who earned { 
loudest plaudits. He consented even 
repeat “Di Provenza.” Mr. Stracciari 
an admirable actor and his Germont h 
the magisterial dignity and bearing 
a grand seigneur. His voice, too, is 
very beautiful one and will be eve: 
better when he eliminates that false 
resonance which he now cultivat 
Juan Nadal was a hardly tolerable A/- 
fredo. Mr. Sturani conducted well, but 
there were disagreements between sin» 
ers and orchestra. . Ae 

“Thais” Given Again 

The Chicago Opera Company 
tained another climax with the Saturda, 
afternoon performance of “Thais,” the 
second presentation of the opera by the-e 
forces, Mary Garden in the title rdéle. No 
one ever having seen the incomparable 
Mary’s abandoned entrée in the secon: 
scene of the first act, her undulatory s 
ductive movements and alluring attitudes 
and, before all, her intensely human hys- 
terical paroxysm in her room, can forget 
the touching impersonation of this really 
great artist in characterization. Thi 
public stormed, especially as Miss Gar 
den’s soprano also assumed a clearness 
and a musical intensity in the upper 
registers that led one to overlook this 0: 
the other irregularity as being inconse 
quential minorities. Nor must the artist’s 
gorgeous tricot-like gown be forgotten 
The Athanael of Dufranne was as ef- 
fective vocally as dramatically impres 
sive. Octave Dua and Gustave Huber 
deau were admirably adapted for thei: 
respective réles of Nicias and Palemon. 
Charlier conducted with reliance and 
considerable spirit while the mise-en- 
scéne might have been somewhat more 
elaborate. oF. ¢. 


“Carmen” Closes Season 


A meek and uneventful performance 
of “Carmen” ended the four-week season 
of the Campanini forces on Saturday 
evening, Feb. 16. The good-sized audi- 
ence bestowed an unusually large share 
of applause on Marguerite Sylva, the 
Carmen, and seemed to appreciate that 
it was not the fault of the artist that 
she was not in her best voice on_ this 
night. Her Carmen is familiar to New 
Yorkers, from the Hammerstein days 
Dalmores was a Don Jose of routine and 
Maguenat was a mild and graceful Es 
camillo. Huberdeau was the capable 
Zuniga. Myrna Sharlow was a sympa 
thetic and effective Micaela. Frasquita 
and Mercedes were assigned to Alma 
Peterson and Jeska Swartz, singers o! 
fresh voices and ability. 

Charlier conducted. The hard-worked 
chorus and orchestra did all they could 
be expected to do. ;™ & 





HEAR GABRILOWITSCH WILL 
LEAD DETROIT SYMPHONY 


But Detroit Says, “No Decision Has 
Been Reached”—Rumor Has 
Birth in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—It is said here that 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch has received the ap- 
pointment as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. The report has it 
that he will take up his new duties at the 
beginning of next season and engage in 
an elaborate and far-reaching campaign 
to develop the organization both as to 
its artistic resources and its popular ap- 
peal. This means also that he will aban- 
don, at least for the time being, his 
career as a pianist, though he will fill 
all the engagements made for him this 
season. E. C. M. 








A telegram from MusIcat AMERICA’S 
Detroit correspondent, Mabel McDon- 
ough, received on Feb. 18, states that 
“no decision regarding a conductor for 


the Detroit Symphony Orchestra has 
been reached.” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the distinguished 
Russian pianist and conductor, has di- 
rected the Detroit Symphony on severa! 
occasions since the recent resignation of 
Weston Gales as conductor. 


Galli-Curci and Raisa_ Indisposed. 
$2,005.50 Refunded After Concert 


How potent Mme. Galli-Curci’s name 
is in New York was eloquently shown 
after the concert at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 10, when the so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera forces, who 
was scheduled to singe, was unable to 
appear. Charles L. Wagner, who with 
his associate, D. F. McSweeney, is Mme 
Galli-Curci’s manager, announced that 
the sum of $2.005.50 was refunded to 
those of the audience who left the theater 
without staying for the concert. Rosa 
Raisa, soprano of the same company, was 
also scheduled to appear and could not, 
which helved to swell the list of those 
who preferred refund checks to the 
concert. 
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San Jose’s Young Folk Launch Unique Cultural Movement 











Avticle Published in ‘Musical 
\merica” the Seed from 
Vhich Grew “Young Peo- 
le’s Theater Association of 
san José’’—Present Music in 
Way That It Evolved—Com- 
yxrehensive Plan Worked Out 
yy Helen Stocking Calls for 
[Twelve Concerts — First of 
Series Given with Signal Suc- 


cess 


\N JOSE, CAL., Feb. 3.—Had Eva 
\) Alden had any idea as to the mo- 
mentous results which would be the di- 
rect outcome of her article on community 
musie which was published in- MUSICAL 
AmERICA last August, she would prob- 
ably have had a bad case of stage fright 
(or whatever writers have to correspond 
to that malady). The fact is that at 
least one reader of the article referred 
to had a vision as to what might be ac- 
complished in this city by a series of 
concerts for young people and, after pre- 
senting her vision under the title of “A 


Midsummer Afternoon’s Dream” to a 
sroup of musicians and music-lovers, the 
dream became a reality, and the “Young 
People’s Theater Association of San 
José” came into being. 

This association aims to provide at- 
tractive and wholesome entertainment 
for young people, calculated to awaken 
a sympathetic understanding and appre- 
ciation of beauty in life and art. Music 
has been chosen as the medium because 
it is the means of the highest intellectual 
and ethical culture. 

A most natural way to present good 
music in the most varied and attractive 
form is to do it in the way it originally 
grew in the conceptions of the human 
race. On this basis and in order to have 
a comprehensive scheme of unity, logic 
and of a certain sustained standard, it 
was necessary to have a very definite 
plan. The program scheme has been 
worked out in great detail by Helen 
Stocking, who is particularly fitted for 
this work on account of her extensive 
study in the fields of music, art, drama 
and of the Children’s Theater movement. 


Idea Back of the Programs 


Miss Stocking has outlined the pro- 
grams for a series of twelve concerts 
which have been planned with the idea 
of giving a simple key to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of the best mu- 
sic; the object, to develop taste, judg- 
ment, imagination and ideals rather than 
to give technical information; in short, 
to be a force for culture. 

These programs are intended not only 
to present good music so as to be under- 
stood by everyone in the most attractive, 
varied and novel way possible, equally 
interesting to the child and the grown 
person, to the musically inexperienced 
and the musician, but to give definite 
conceptions of the art expression of the 
various nationalities as it reflects the 
life, history and characteristics of dif- 
ferent races and thus open a field of 
broader culture. ‘ 

To lend the proper atmosphere and 

carry out the combined purpose of enter- 
tainment and education, costumes will 
be employed to the greatest possible 
extent and will be historically accurate 
in every case. 
_In other words, if an artistic educa- 
tion can be given under the guise of en- 
tertainment sufficiently attractive to in- 
terest from the standpoint of a “show,” 
the Young People’s Theater Association 
will have achieved its purpose. This is 
‘amouflage worked up to a fine point— 
vest-ce pas? 

Admission to these concerts is five 
‘ents for children and ten cents for 
adults. The money will be used for the 
lecessary expenses of making the con- 
‘erts interesting. The project being dis- 
tinetly a civic affair with one idea—to 
give the best possible entertainment of 
this kind—all workers in the organiza- 
tion and all artists are giving their 
services, All participants are to be local 
artists or visiting talent, invariably of a 
standard to present only the ideals of 
art in an attractive way. 

James Beatty, owner of the Liberty 
Theater, one of the leading motion pic- 
ture houses. in this city, has become in- 
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No. 1—Participants in Danish Weavers’ Dance, Opening Concert Young People’s Theater Association of San José; No. 2— 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, Singer of Folk Songs, and S. Addotto, Troubadour, Opening Concert; No. 3—Charles M. Den- 
nis, One of the Interpreters of Old English Folk Songs; No. 4—Children Who Interpreted Old French Action Songs 


at Opening Concert 


terested in the idea and has donated the 
use of his building for these entertain- 
ments, which are to be presented on Sat- 
urday mornings at 10.30, once a month 
(twice a month, if found feasible). 

The management of these entertain- 
ments has been vested in a Board of 
Directors, comprised of Marjory M. 
Fisher, president; Raymond Mosher and 
H. J. Sowerby, secretaries; W. B. Ken- 
nedy, treasurer; Ruth E. Cornell and 
Charles M. Dennis, music directors; 
Birdie Simmons Ayres, dance director, 
and Helen Stocking, stage director. ° 


The Opening Performance 


So much for the general scheme. The 
question is: “How will it work out?” 
If one can judge from the opening per- 
formance, held yesterday morning, we 
must pronounce the affair an unqualified 
success. 

Long before the doors opened a crowd 
of people had gathered at the box office. 
Eleven hundred people crowded into the 
theater and about three hundred more 
were turned away. 

_The program illustrated the begin- 
nings of music in the folk dance and 
song of the Middle Ages, whose origins 
are traced to a time long anterior to that 
period in which music became an art. 
All of the numbers were done in the cos- 
tumes of the period, which were correct 
to the minutest detail. 

Following is the program in detail: 

I. Prologue—-How Music Began—given by 
Miss Stofer, head of the Department of Pub- 
lic Speaking at the College of the Pacific, 
who also gave brief talks between the differ- 
ent sections of the program, showing the 
natural way each step was taken ir develop- 
ment of music. II. English Morris Dance 
and Mummer’s Play—Presented with origi- 
nal characters. III. Scotch Dance—Shaun- 
truse—Solo dance with bagpipe accompani- 
ment. (Margaret McQuarrie, danseuse.) 
IV. Danish Weavers’ Dance. V. Old English 
Folk Songs—a. ‘“Dabbling in the Dew”; 


i 


b. “O No! John, No!” VI. Old Swedish 
Folk Song—‘“The Beggar Boy.” VII. Old 
French Action Songs—a. “Round of Oats’; 
b. “Wedding of the Cuckoo and the Sky 
Lark’; c. “With Care I Tend My Rosebush 
Gay.” VIII. Old French and German Folk 
Songs—a. “Sand Man”; b. ‘“Hedgeroses” ; 
e. “Song of Lies.” (Guitar accompaniment.) 
IX. Old English Part Song—‘Sumer is a 
Cumen In.” 


The soloists were Blanche Hamilton 
Fox, who came from San Francisco to 
sing the French and German folk-songs; 
Ruth Hayward, Rachel Marriott, Charles 
M. Dennis and Master Hubert Berner. 
Space will not permit the mention of 
all the participants. 

The remainder of the series is out- 
lined as follows: 

Second concert-——-Form in Music: Music and 


Dances of 16th and 17th Centuries; “From 
Harpsichord to Piano.” 


Third concert — Independence of Music; 
“From Violin to Orchestra.”’ 

Fourth concert—Voice in Music; “From 
Folk Song to Art Song.” 





Fifth concert — Waltz in Music; “From 
Peasant Waltz to Symphony.” 

Sixth concert — March in Music; “From 
16th Century to Present Day.” 

Seventh concert—National Songs in. Mu- 


sic; ‘‘From All Nations of the World.” 
Eighth concert — Music of Italy; “From 
Folk Song to Operatic Aria.” 
Ninth concert—Music of Spain. 





Tenth concert—Music of the East; ‘‘Rus- 
sia, Japan, Bohemia, Hungary.”’ 

Eleventh egncert Music of America; 
“From Indian and Plantation Melodies to 
Modern Music.” 

Twelfth concert—Music of Great Britain; 


“Music of England, Ireland and Scotland.’’ 
Folk-lore and pageantry from Middle Ages 
to the present in Spring Fes ival. : 
The entire community interested in 
the success of this undertaking. 
MARJORY MARCKUS FISHER. 





HEAR GANZ AT METROPOLITAN 


Pianist Guest Soloist at Sunday Concert 
—Amato and Rappold Appear 


The Metropolitan concert on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 17, true to tradition, was 
the evening of encores, artists and even 
the orchestra being compelled to concede 
extra numbers by a clamoring multitude. 

Rudolph Ganz played Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto with all his accustomed gigan- 
tic technique, but with rather less of 
that ardor of expression he has revealed 
in this number on other occasions. Pre- 
viously Marie Rappold of the Metropol- 
itan had sung “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca,” and Pasquale Amato, the Met- 
ropolitan baritone, had established an 
inspiring contact with the audience by 
his singing of the “Lei vandicata” aria 
from “Dinorah.” 

The orchestra, directed by Mr. Hage- 
man, played the Allegro con grazia and 
Allegro molto vivace from the “Pathé- 


tique” Symphony, which was followed 
by the Figaro aria from the “Barber of 
Seville,” which Mr. Amato—in contra- 
distinction to many of his colleagues— 
sang in a gratifying tempo, 7. e., at an al- 
most bewildering pace, evoking a veri- 
table pandemonium of enthusiasm. After 
Mme. Rappold gave the Jewel aria from 
“Faust” with much gpirit, Mr. Ganz 
brought the evening’s event to an effec- 
tive termination by the exquisitely played 
Sibelius Romanza in D Flat, his own 
Capriccio in E Flat (for the right hand 
only) and Chopin’s Nocturne in F Sharp 
and the A Flat Waltz. O. P. J. 


Kitty Cheatham was invited this week 
by telegraph to be the principal attrac- 
tion on the evening of May 2 of the 
Biennial General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs program at Hot Springs. The in- 
vitation came*from Mrs. Willis D. Steele, 
of Sedalio, Mo. Miss Cheatham’s New 
York engagements prevented her from 
accepting the unique honor. 
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STOCK INTRODUCES WORK OF CHICAGOAN 


Leo Sowerby’s Original “A Set of Four’? Played by Orchestra—Willem Willeke Is the Admired 
Soloist—Harold Bauer and Harold Henry Find Favor in Their Recitals—Number of New 
American Compositions Heard During Eventful Week of Concerts 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, Feb. 16, 1918. 


AROLD BAUER gave a recital at 
the Grand Opera House on the 
afternoon of Feb. 10. Some were per- 
haps somewhat disappointed that he 
should make up a list of the music which 
everyone plays, but there could be no 
question of the extraordinary beauty of 
his performance. One of the functions 
of the great musician is to play a famil- 
iar work better than anyone else can. It 
was thus that Bauer displayed himself. 
Hardly anyone cares to play Alkan’s “Le 
Vent” in these days; Bauer made it an 
example of supremely beautiful tone and 
dexterous technique. He also restored 
to its rightful place that most delicate 
and poetic of all Chopin’s imaginings, 
the F sharp Major nocturne, a work little 
played since the days when Paderewski 
used to make such a profound impression 
with it. 

Eddy Brown, the violinist, gave a re- 
cital on the same day at Orchestra Hall. 
He was heard in two _ seldom-played 
works, Tartini’s Sonata in G major and 
Jules Conus’ E Minor Concerto. He 
played with an exceedingly brilliant tone, 
accurate sense of pitch, and impeccable 
technique, at the same time with a warm. 
imaginative and well-controlled and logi- 
cal temperament. Only the two numbers 
named could be heard,- but they were 
works of high art. 

The third recitalist of the day was 
Edward Collins, Chicago pianist. He 
had prepared an ambitious program, and 
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HE beauty, grace and romantic 

history of the Harp have al- 
ways made a wonderful appeal to 
women, but heretofore the cost 
has been too great to allow the 
Harp to become an instrument for 
popular use. Now the 


CLARK 
IRISH HARP 


is leading the way in a renaissance of Harp 
playing. Its low price makes it possible for 
every home to own a Harp, and the brilliant, 
full tone, as well as the ease with which it is 
played, make it the ideal home instrument. 
The Clark Irish Harp costs but $125; there 
is a Junior Model for children at $75. 


You Can Play This Harp After 


Nine Lessons 


Send post card for literature telling how and why 
it is so simple to learn to play this wonde: arp— 
with valuable information about the Clark Irish Harp, 
easy payment terms, free trial offer, etc. | 


Clark Harp Mfg.Co. [= 
** Originators of the Irish Harp in A merica’”’ 


South Salina Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
















played it with more warmth of feeling 
than he has ever displayed in any of his 
appearances here. Technically he has al- 
ways been unexceptionable, and the added 
emotional quality made him a person to 
be reckoned with. The section of his 
program which the existence of other 
music made it possible to hear included 
the Brahms variations and fugue on a 
theme by Handel, only to be undertaken 
by the steel-fingered among pianists, and 
pe hoe with gorgeous. sonority; the 
Chopin “Barcarolle,” played with in- 
sight and imagination, and Ravel’s “Jeu 
d’Eau,” which had delicacy and fantastic 
humor to commend it. . 

After having been the soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra two weeks 
before, Lillian Ammalee gave a piano re- 
cital in the foyer of Orchestra Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 11. Stress was 
laid on the sonata composed by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, a work, like most of 
this composer’s music, founded, at least 
in theory, upon American Indian themes. 
They were rather dexterously interwoven 
into the musical fabric, so that it was 
not always easy to tell which was Cad- 
man and which was Indian. It became 
program music through the process of 
including a selection from the poems of 
Joaquin Miller to accompany each of the 
three movements. Two-thirds of the 
sonata are very good. The first is vigor- 
ous and stirring; the second is an at- 
tractive melody treated in expressive 
fashion. The third suffers from over- 
writing, giving a general effect of fussi- 
ness. Miss Ammalee is a fairly well- 
developed pianist. She has an excellent 
finger technique, though not quite so good 
a one when it comes to a matter of 
crashing chords and heavy octaves. She 
has a good fund of emotional warmth 
and considerable skill in projecting it 
from the piano to her hearers. 


Hear Works of Chicagoans 


Esther Muenstermann appeared Feb. 
13 at one of the regular Wednesday 
morning series of recitalists at the Zieg- 
feld Theater. Being a Chicago singer, 
she introduced some songs by Chicago 
composers, presenting three by G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer and two by Edward Col- 
lins, the latter being sung from manu- 
script. America was further represented 
on her program by the names of Sidney 
Homer, Thurlow’ Lieurance, Seneca 
Pierce and H. T. Burleigh. She has a 
voice of excellent natural quality and 
wide range, but still under the necessity 
of further training. 

A series of Sunday afternoon musicales 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for the 
benefit of the Navy Relief Society was 
begun on Feb. 10. One of the announced 
features of the series is the appearance 
on each program of a musician now in the 
naval service. Robert MacDonald, U. S. 
N., pianist, appeared in the first concert, 
the others being Marguerite Austin, 
violinist; Charles E. Galagher, basso; 
Leroy Shield, accompanist. Miss Austin 
is an English girl who was studying in 
Belgium when war was declared in 1914. 

The organists for the current week of 
noonday recitals at Kimball Hall were 
Tina Mae Haines, Walter Keller, Allen 
W. Bogen and Mrs. George Nelson Holt. 

The Chicago Arts Quartet, consisting 
of Mrs. Orpha Kendall Holtzman, so- 
prano; Mrs. Louise Harrison Slade, con- 
tralto; Grant Kimbell, tenor, and John 
Rankl, bass, gave a concert under the 
auspices of the Civic Music Federation 
at Sherman Park Feb. 10. Beulah Tay- 
lor Porter was at the piano. 

A concert was given at Holstein Park, 
Feb. 10, by the Euterpean Club and the 
Ocores Male Chorus. They are musical 
organizations made up of the employees 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. Irving 
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Willard Jones is the director and Fanny 
B. Golubock the accompanist. The solo- 
ists appearing on this occasion were Jean 
Morton Hislop, violinist, and Anna Kan- 
ter, soprano. 

John Rankl, bass-baritone, gave a re- 
cital at the Fine Arts Recital Hall Feb. 
13, exhibiting an agreeable voice of good 
range and power, and an instinct for 
correct interpretation, though hampered 
to a slight extent in the latter by a slight 
unevenness of quality. He sang some 
works by Handel, Caldara, Bemberg and 
Bizet earnestly and well. Later in his 
English groups he introduced a setting 
of Alan Seeger’s poem, “I Have a Ren- 
dezvous with Death,” composed by the 
talented Chicagoan, Jeanne Boyd. 

Mabel Garrison brought a severe cold 
with her when she came to Chicago to 
appear as soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Club. She rehearsed with the organiza- 
tion, but became so hoarse that she was 
obliged to cancel her appearance on the 
evening of Feb. 14. Mrs. Cora Libberton, 
formerly a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and now the soprano soloist 
of the choir of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, answered the distress signals of 
the club, and appeared in the place of 
Miss Garrison, having learned a tricky 
and trying solo part on one afternoon’s 
notice. This was in W. Franke Harling’s 
“The Death of Minnehaha,” a setting of 
an excerpt from the Longfellow “Hia- 
watha” poem. Mrs. Libberton sang her 
solo and other numbers delightfully, with 
ease and assurance. 


Harold Henry Liked 


Harold Henry, pianist, and _ Litta 
Mabie, mezzo-soprano, were the soloists 
on Feb. 15 at the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel. The event was a joint 
recital, followed by a ball for the benefit 
of the Lake Shore Drive Surgical Dres- 
sings Unit. Mr. Henry was heard in a 
group of seven compositions, ancient and 
modern, which he played with beau- 
tiful tone, exemplary technique and 
musicianly manner which was both 
vigorous and suave. The most enjoy- 
able numbers were Schumann’s F' Sharp 
Major “Romance,” MacDowell’s “To the 
Sea,” and Liadow’s “Marionettes.” Miss 
Mabie, who has improved greatly in 
power and quality of voice since last she 
made a public appearance here, sang two 
groups, one by Veracini, Fourdrain and 
Eleanor Everest Freer, who was in 
charge of the program; the second by La 
Forge, René, Grieg and Buzzi-Peccia. 


Willeke Plays with Stock 


There were two items of especial in- 
terest on the program of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in its regular pair 
of concerts of Feb. 15 and 16. One was 
the appearance of Willem Willeke, ’cel- 
list and soloist; the other, a new compo- 
sition by the Chicagoan, Leo Sowerby. 
It was one of the few solo appearances 
that Willeke has made here in recent 
years, being best known, though only to 
the select few who make a practice of 
attending chamber music concerts, as 
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the ’cellist of the Kneisel Quartet. 
played Albert’s C Major concerto, a 
very exciting vehicle for those who wo 


ride to fame. It has its good mome) 
notably a sustained melody in the mi 
section, which Willeke played beautifu 


Sowerby’s Newest Work 


Ever since a violin concerto by S: 
erby was brought out in a concert ¢ 
ducted by Glenn Dillard Dunn some f: ; 
or five years ago, this composer has bh, 
one of the marvels of his generation. \ 
number of his works have been pla: 
since, there was an entire concert 
voted to his compositions in Orches: » 
Hall last winter, and the _ Bost , 
Transcript devoted a half page to tre 
consideration of it and him. He is n 
in military service, having learned 
play the clarinet and joined the band 
the 302d Artillery at Camp Grant. 

The new work is called “A Set 
Four,” which is descriptive of its fo: 
In other words, it is a suite of four sho» 
pieces. He has borrowed enough Grai 
gerisms to describe them in piquant En 
lish, and he maintains. something 
Grainger’s cheerfully impudent attitud, 
toward music. Here the resemblance | 
tween the two stops. Sowerby seems 
have been born with a complete knoy 
edge of everything that has been done }), 
modernized compositions, and he his 
worked with this knowledge until he has 
developed a definite and very interestiny 
idiom of his own. All his music is fu!|| 
of unexpected quirks and turns, but he 
has important and fascinating music:\| 
ideas and the technique with which ¢ 
present them. He has a future. 

The remainder of the program co: 
sisted of superbly played renditions o! 
Schumann’s first symphony and two 
Wagner excerpts, the prelude to “Lohe: 
grin” and “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ 
from “Die Gétterdimmerung.” 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 





John Young Scores in Fitchburg, Mass. 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Feb. 16.—John 
Young, the New York tenor, a great 
favorite with Fitchburg audiences, made 
another appearance here at the Burns 
concert, given under the auspices of Clan 
Leslie, O. S. C., on Friday evening, Feb. 
14. Mr. Young was in splendid voice 
and delighted a large audience by his 
singing of Scottish airs. L. S. F. 





The choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, assisted by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, will give a per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Requiem at Car 
negie Hall on the evening of March 12 
in aid of missionary war relief. 





WANTED—Voice teacher, English mezzo 
soprano preferred. Piano teacher—must 1}: 
experienced artist. Address Box T. 





For Rent by Day or Week 


STUDIO with Grand Piano. Located near Subway 
Station. Suitable for vocal or piano teacher. 


Address Box ‘‘X’’, Musical America 
501 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


Professional Accompanist 
Will be available for engagements during 


MARCH 
Address: Care of Musical America, New Yor* 

















“Villanella”’ 


New Songs by 
Gabriele Sibella 


“My Heart” (‘‘Ho Detto Al Core’’)............. 
“Lingering, Lonely Rose”’ (“Ultima Rosa’’)..... 
Ey ae 





Price 60c 
Price 60c 
Price 60c 
Price 60c 
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ear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Within a few days impresario Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, the general of the 
Chicago Opera Company, produced two 
new works. The first, “Le Sauteriot,” 
in English “The Grasshopper,” by Syl- 
vio Lazzari, the second, Mascagni’s 
much-promised and long delayed ‘“Isa- 
beau,” with Rosa Raisa in the title réle. 
The composer of the “Sauteriot,’”’ who 
has already to his credit several other 
operas and also various works which 
have been given with more or less dis- 
tinction and success, came over from 
Paris to conduct the opera, and showed 
himself, in that respect at least, a fine 
musician and a very competent leader. 

The story is virtually that of Cinder- 
ella, only that the scene is laid in the 
drab life of a drunken Lithuanian pea- 
sant who has an illegitimate daughter, 
the drudge of the establishment and who 
is cruelly treated. The girl has a great 
affection for her foster mother, who is 
dying, and who is shown in the rear 
of the stage. For her foster mother the 
girl has so much regard that she vows to 
the Virgin to give up her own life, if it 
will save that of her foster mother’s, 


which accords with a current supersti- 
tion. Her confidant is the gray-haired 
old grandmother. The young sister of 
the brutal peasant is engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young man who, having a quar- 
rel with his sweetheart at a village fes- 
tival, says a few kind words to poor lit- 
tle Cinderella, which so astound her that 
she goes off with him into the woods, 
only to find later on that her surrender 


to a moment of passion and affection, | 


has been thrown away on a weakling, 
for he has returned to his former sweet- 
heart, her foster sister, in which condi- 
tion she follows up her original inten- 
tion to sacrifice her life to save her 
foster mother and takes a-dose of poison 
which had been left by the doctor to be 
used as medicine for the foster mother, 
and so the story comes to a tragic end. 

The first and third acts are absolutely 
wearisome and drab. There is scarcely 
anything to relieve the long-continued 
monotonous dialogue. There is almost 
no action whatever. It is only in the 
second act, where a village festival is 
shown, that there is some light, life and 
color, provided by a country dance, ef- 
fectively done, by the peasants. 

It is a curious thing that the one 
scene which would have given character 
and strength to the story and imbued 
it with a certain poetry and charm, was 
cut out because they found the opera too 
long. That is the scene originally writ- 
ten by the composer, in the forest, where 
poor little Cinderella, dirty, hopeless, But 
infatuated with a man who has spoken 
the only kind word she has ever heard, 
passes through her brief term of happi- 
ness, which leads to the ultimate trag- 
edy. It seems to me incredible that the 
only really affecting, beautiful part of 
this opera, was omitted, while the in- 
terminable vocal talk of the first and 
third acts was maintained in more or 
less of its integrity. Not only is there 
little action in these two acts, but the 
music seemed to me to be as discordant 
and drab as the scene itself. You see 
the interior of the drunken peasant’s 
home. In the rear, as I said, is the bed 
on which the dying woman rests, to the 
left is a great, big stove, about which the 
little Grasshopper creeps and has her 
life. A staircase on the left leads to 
some upper rooms, In the center is a 


table and some vodka with which the 
drunken peasant regales himself. You 
see a doctor come in to offer advice, and 
a priest to offer consolation. You see 
the happy young sweetheart of the vil- 
lage beau for a brief period. The cur- 
tain comes down on the resolution of 
Cinderella to give up her life to save her 
foster mother’s, according to the village 
superstition, and so she goes to the 
chapel. 

In the second act the peasants are 
carousing at the village inn. There is a 
peasant dance, a trick bear is brought 
in, a duel scene is worked up between 
the village beau and a clerk who walks 
off with his sweetheart, Cinderella’s fos- 
ter sister. But here again, after a cer- 
tain interest has been created, because 
Cinderella saves the life of the village 
beau, as he is about to be stabbed, and 
thus attracts his attention, the curtain 
goes down on the Grasshopper walking 
off the stage with her arms about the 
beau. 

Then you are introduced again to the 
drab third act, without any knowledge 
of what has happened except such as 
you may have derived from reading the 
story in the libretto book. And it is 
here that all continuity, all raison d’étre 
for the tragedy, all that holds the three 
acts together, is lost through the omis- 
sion of the love scene in the forest. 

Of the music, let your critic speak. 
To me, I must admit, it seemed to have 
been written by a musician of considera- 
ble knowledge, experience and ability. I 
figured, however, that just as it bored 
most of the audience, it was sure to be 
appreciated by most of the critics, which 
is exactly what happened. It had one 
good characteristic. It was well-fitted 
to the story and such action as there 
was. In the drab scenes, it was drab. 
And in the bright life of the second act, 
it was bright and lively, and at times 
even melodious. 

The critics, of course, have told you 
that it was very reminiscent of Wagner, 
Debussy and others, which is always 
“one safe bet,” as most of the people 
who read the criticisms have not heard 
the music and are not likely to call the 
“one safe bet.” Incidentally, of course, 
it shows off the erudition of the critics. 

The harsh dissonances in the score re- 
minded me at one time of Strawinsky’s 
music for the Russian ballet “Petrouch- 
ka.” At another time I seemed to be 
listening to the caterwauling of the two- 
stringed violins in the Chinese quarter in 
San Francisco. 

* * 

The performance, while not present- 
ing any one of the great stars, was on 
the whole meritorious. The réle of Cin- 
derella, or Orti, as the character is 
called, was taken by Miss Germaine 
Manny, the French Canadian, who was 
discovered, they say, in Paris. She is 
young and has a charming personality, 
besides being the possessor of a good 
and musical voice, which has volume. 
Certainly in the second and last acts she 
showed she was the possessor of consid- 
erable dramatic ability and that tem- 
perament which always has a strong 
appeal. When I heard later that she 
had memorized the part, which is a 
pretty long one and exacting, within ten 
days, I was astonished. To learn that 
amount of vocal talk with scarcely any 
melody at all, in the time, shows that she 
has a quick and reliable memory, a great 
factor in the success of an artist in these 
days, when a singer is supposed to have 
almost an endless répertoire, very differ- 
ent from the old days, when if you knew 
the réles in five or six old Italian operas 
fortune faced you, that is if the pub- 
lic accepted you. 

Charles Dalmorés looked well and 
sang well as Indrik, the village beau. 
Other réles were effectively rendered by 
Huberdeau and Dufranne. Carolina 
Lazzari had the réle of the old grand- 
mother, to which she lent her beautiful 
voice and an artistry which is of the first 
rank. Three young American singers, 
the Misses Sharlow, Pruzan and Swartz, 
as three village maidens, had not much 
to do, but what they did they did with 
charming spirit and with a fine sense of 
the dramatic possibilities of the situa- 
tion, especially when they danced around 
poor little Orti, to make her realize that 
the whole village knew that she had 
fallen from grace. 

The audience was friendly, that is, 
those who had stayed to the end and had 
kept awake. The conductor was called 
out many times. No doubt from the 
point of view of a musician, the work is 
worthy. From the point of view of the 
public who go to hear opera, I doubt if 
it is likely to ever be given again to 
anything like a paying house. 


Before I start to write about my im- 
pressions of Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” let 
me say that I have a simple method of 
judging a musical performance, indeed, 
of judging all matters of art, of litera- 
ture, of drama, of music. 
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Nellie Melba, as Viafora Saw Her, Singing the King of Thule Ballad in 
“Faust” 





What is my condition when I have 
read the book, visited the picture gal- 
lery, seen the play, listened to the con- 
cert, or been at the opera? In putting 
this question I reach the radical ques- 
tion, what is the purpose of it all, any- 
way? Is it just to. be art for art’s sake, 
or for the intellectual few, or is it to 
have humanizing, civilizing, uplifting 
powers? 

If, when I have seen a play, or heard 
some music, when I come out, I am in 
the condition of a certain major in one 
of the novels of Lever, or Lover, or was 
it Dickens, who, when he had reached 
that point of exasperation where his 
knowledge of profanity was insufficient 
to express himself, used to call upon his 
devoted spouse for a dish of broiled beef 
bones on which he could chew and vent 
his feelings; then when I feel that I 
want broiled beef bones, I do not think 
that the book I have read, or the pic- 
tures I have seen, or the music I have 
heard, or the play I have witnessed, have 
done me any good. 

When, however, it is all over and I 
feel like sending the car, or Mrs. Me- 
phisto, or whoever has been with me, 
home while I light a cigar, and if the 
night be fine like to walk home thinking 
it all over and trying to remain in the 
atmosphere which has been created by 
the presentation of the work, then I 
know that I have profited. It has done 
me good, and I, therefore, conclude that 
it has had a similar effect on others. 
Now, after the “Sauteriot” I felt just 
ravenous for those broiled beef bones! 

Now, with regard to Mascagni’s “Isa- 
beau,” which you know was to have been 
given a number’of years ago with Bes- 
sie Abott in the title réle. It was then, 
I believe, called “Isabelle,” and was to 
have been produced by Liebler & Co., 
well-known managers of the time, who 
had expended, they say, on the produc- 
tion a hundred thousand dollars. All 
kinds of trouble resulted. Some said 
that Mascagni had fallen out with Miss 
Abott, objected to her singing. Others 


said that, after receiving a large sum of 
money, Mascagni refused to finish the 
last act in time for the advertised pro- 
duction. Others said that Liebler & Co. 
had insisted upon certain changes, which 
the eminent composer refused to make. 
At any rate the opera did not see the 
light in this country till Cleofonte Cam- 
panini produced it on the last night of 
the Chicago season. 

The story is evidently based on the 
legend of Lady Godiva, from Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims.” It is placed in 
the mediaeval period in Europe, in the 
days of chivalry. There is an old king, 
whose wife is dead. He has a daughter. 
It is necessary to have an heir. The 
lady, being strongly opposed to matri- 
mony, or not finding anybody who had 
aroused even a passing spasm of af- 
fection in her heart, refuses all suitors. 
She even refuses to marry the survivor 
in a pitched battle which a number of 
valorous knights are anxious to have 
with one another to win her favor. In 
this situation she receives a visit from 
an old peasant woman, accompanied by 
her son, who is an idealist and a dreamer 
of dreams. He brings the lady a pres- 
ent of two doves, and is so smitten by 
her charms that he charms from the air 
a hawk, which he presents to her. Fi- 
nally, the king, exasperated at his sweet 
daughter’s persistent refusal to enter 
the bonds of maaieineey, condemns her 
then and there to ride, clothed in nothing 
but her hair and her innocence, through 
the streets of the city as a punishment 
upon which the devoted townspeople, 
horrified, conclude that during the period 


of her procession in the “altogether” 


they will remain shut up in their houses, 
and bar their windows. The peasant 
lad, the dreamer ot dreams, is, however, 
carried away by the situation, and catch- 
ing a view of the lady as she rides by pelts 
her with flowers, to be later confronted 
by her with the utmost indignation, with 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks, and 
to be seized by the mob, which promptly 
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causes him to be imprisoned in the castle 
of the king. Here, after an affecting 
scene with the lady who has done the 
Godiva act, he develops such magnificent 
innocence of all human conditions, such 
artlessness, such idealism, that he cap- 
tures first her favor, then rouses her 
enthusiasm, and finally wins her love, 
only, through the machinations of the 
usually wicked chancellor, to be again 
seized by the mob, which figures that it 
is going to be deprived of its prey and 
so puts him to death, while the lady, 
vowing that she will die unhampered by 
matrimony, commits suicide upon his 
corpse. That, in rough, is the story. 


The title réle was taken by Rosa 


Raisa, who has one of the finest drama- 
tic voices, though certain critics call it 
a lyric voice, on the stage to-day. Some 
of the critics praised her performance, 
though not as highly as I think the lady 
deserved. Some found fault with her 
action. She was too staid, said they. 
Now what was the rdéle that she was 
trying to represent? She was, in the 
first place the daughter of a _ king. 
In the next place, she had to present 
the character of a woman who was cold, 
unaffected by the amatory exuberance of 
the period, and in the next place, she 
was not won by the various knights who 
were willing to kill one another to win 
her, for which I did not blame her, if 
we were to judge the knights of the time 
by those who presented the réles on the 
stage of the Lexington. Now, if history 
teaches us anything, the particular 
period in which the opera is placed was 
one where absolute formalism, especially 
in the courts of a king, governed every 
act of the woman, especially if she was 
a princess. She was expected to be 
almost rigid in her deportment, careful 
in every movement, formally gracious, 
bending over in acknowledgment of any 
courtesy till her head almost touched 
her toes, that is if she had a flexible 
back. It was a time when a woman, even 
a princess, had neither right nor any 
opportunity for expression of what she 
thought. It was not customary to give 
her much, if any, education. Her mind 
was kept dormant. 

All this Rosa Raisa presented, and in 
addition, she was true to type and 
showed a thorough appreciation not 
merely of the dramatic possibilities of 
the réle, but of all its dramatic require- 
ments. She certainly presented a beau- 
tiful appearance in her robes of white, 
particularly in the second act, where she 
was a very vision of loveliness. As for 
her voice, we know already that it is 
one of the finest on the stage. When 
the réle and the music called for dra- 
matic and strong vocal expression, she 
rose to the occasion every time, showing 
that she has command of passion and 
its expression. ; 

If I were to venture any criticism of 
Mme. Rosa Raisa, I should say—and I 
trust she will take it in good part—that 
she has such a s lendid future before 
her, such a magnificent voice, which has 
so much power, is of such agreeable 
quality, that I trust she will not be mis- 
led into over-using it. You will notice 
that I do not say that she forced her 
voice. Some of the critics said she did. 
That is not my opinion. My opinion 
is that, possessing tremendous vocal 
power, she has a tendency, but only at 
times, to give from her rich store—too 
much. 

The réle of the peasant was taken 
by the young American tenor Lamont. 
He was fairly effective and deserves 
credit. Rimini was the mediaeval king, 
and gave a clever performance. The 
opera was well staged, the costumes were 
appropriate, the singing of the chorus 
fine. The work received small measure 
of praise next day from the critics, but 
the marron upon the audience was 
marked. How much of this impression 
was due to the Lady Godiva business is 
more than I can tell you. It certainly 
was so cleverly and artistically managed 
that it could give offense to none except 
to those of whom it was once said that 
“to the pure, all things are impure.” 
After Isabeau has been condemned by 
her father to ride through the streets, as 
I said, in the “altogether,” she descends 
from the castle, followed by her two 
ladies in waiting, wrapped in a cloak 
which, showing the arm and part of the 
shoulder, suggests the idea that that is 
all the clothes that she has on. She 
then gets to the gateway of the castle. 
Just at the moment that she does so, she 
shrieks, there is a crash from the or- 
chestra, the two ladies in waiting snatch 
the cloak from her and for an instant 
there is a flash! Of course, she has 
tights on. The audience poses The 
critics particularly noted that some of 


the people laughed, and thereby erre- 
neously concluded that they did so in de- 
rision. This is where the critics, I think, 
erred, for the reason that it is particu- 
larly American to express any aston- 
ishment by hysterical laughter, especi- 
ally when the astonishment is caused 
by something which is more or less re- 


pugnant to those Puritanical ‘ideas as to - 


what is pre-eminently proper. 

Later you see Lady Godiva on horse- 
back, though most of the horse and some 
of the lady are cleverly concealed by the 
battlements, and as she goes by she 
again flashes before you, as the luckless 
lover pelts. her with flowers. The opera 
would, of course, have lost its great 
point without the presentation of this 
feature, which was accomplished, let me 
say, with such artistic decorum as should 
not offend even those who are inclined 
to be critical in such matters. 

* * * 

When, after the great act in the “al- 
together,” the critics, the illuminati, the 
intransigentes and musical Bolsheviki 
filed out into the lobby, there was a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion, as some of us 
circled about Cleofonte Campanini, that 
if the town had only known what was 
going to happen, the police reserves 
would have had to be called out, to keep 
out the crowd. 

“Well,” said Cleofonte, “at any rate, 
the success of the opera is such that I 
shall open my next season with it.” 

Sol Bloom, the distinguished million- 
aire ex-music publisher, voiced the opin- 
ion of hundreds in the lobby, when he 
said: “And I forgot to bring my opera 
glasses!” 

* * * 

Of the music, it is sufficient to say that 
it is full of force, of meat, of character. 
Much of it is most enjoyable. In fact, 
I may say that “Isabeau” is perhaps the 
most interesting and musically satisfy- 
ing opera that has been produced for 
sometime. I would class it even above 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which gave so 
much pleasure and satisfaction. It may 
not have the appeal of “Cavalleria,” and 
it may not, perhaps, arouse the approval 
of the musicianly elect, but it is a good 
story and, as Campanini’s company gave 
it, very effective. I believe that when it 
is produced again next season it is sure 
to draw the public. Some will tell you 
that it is not particularly inspired, that 
there are no haunting melodies, no grace- 
ful arias, that such intermezzo as has 
been written does not compare with the 
celebrated intermezzo of “Cavalleria.” 
This may be all true and yet the work 
has a ee appeal dramatically and 
musically. It certainly afforded Rosa 
Raisa an opportunity to show that she 
is possessed of unusual powers as an 
artist, as a singer, and that she has a 
fine sense of dramatic proportion. 


Some of the leading critics seem to be 
more and more disposed to question 
whether the excitement and enthusiasm 
attending Mme. Galli-Curci’s appear- 
ances are justified. Indeed, it is curious 
to note that as this charming artist’s 
vogue increased till her appearance in 
“Traviata” on Friday reached the 
height of approval, only to be sur- 
passed by a riot of enthusiasm on Sun- 
day night at the Hippodrome, just so the 
leading daily papers are becoming more 
and more critical. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Sun, who is an 
admitted authority on such matters, 
comes to the conclusion that: “No ex- 
perienced observer of operatic doings can 
help being amused at such wild demon- 
stration as that which attended Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s début. If it had not been 
proven over and over again that the 
average operagoer does not know good 
singing from bad, and rarely ever de- 
tects flagrant departures from the 
pitch, one might have more faith in the 
raptures.” ’ 

Mr. Henderson, however, tempers this 
by admitting that Mme. Galli-Curci is 
“a legitimate coloratura singer, who has 
no bag of cheap tricks to exhibit at 
each appearance, and who executes florid 
passage work adequately and honestly. 
Then, she also sings a very pretty can- 
tilena and makes some shopworn music 
very pleasing to hear.” 

Mr. Finck, in the New York Evening 
Post, goes a step further, and while ad- 
mitting the tumultuous and prolonged 
applause “after her numbers,” says 
when she sang Violetta on Saturday, 
that “at none of her previous appear- 
ances here had her singing been so re- 
mote from faultlessness.” 

Then he goes on to say that: “In sus- 
tained singing the voice is often lacking 
in purity and steadiness, while devia- 
tions in pitch, sometimes amounting to 
almost a semi-tone, are flagrant.” 

Then, however, like Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Finck is quick to add that “her 
style is polished, she sings with real mu- 
sical intelligence and zeal, while her 
acting is realistic and appealing.” 

Pitts Sanborn, in his review of the 


Hippodrome concert in the Globe, com- 
pared Mme. Galli-Curci’s singing of the 
various arias with that of noted singers 
> ga past. His verdict was unfavor- 
able. 

First, let me say that I believe that 
Mme. Galli-Curci has herself frankly 
admitted that her voice is “not fault- 
less.” In doing this she has disarmed 
much criticism. I am, however, more 
concerned with the reference of two of 
these eminent critics, and of others, to 
the fact that Mme. Galli-Curci at times 
sings off the pitch. In discussing this 
matter with several musicians, as to its 
cause, I found a wide divergence of opin- 
ion. Alexander Lambert, for instance, 
distinguished as a pianist, teacher, mu- 
sician and writer, insists that in such 
cases it is simply because the person 
does not possess a perfect musical ear. 
Another equally eminent authority in- 
sisted that sometimes the artists sing off 
pitch when they are under great stress 
of excitement, or very nervous, as, for 
instance, on a first appearance before a 
strange audience. 

In such instances I believe, however, 
that the tendency is to sing sharp rather 
than flat, which it is now admitted is 
a fault which Mme. Galli-Curci has at 
times. 

My own view of the matter is that 
the real cause is that the good lady has 
been singing too much, and consequently 
her vocal chords are relaxed. And I feel 
pretty confident that if she did not sing 
so much and had a longer period of 
rest, you would find that she sings about 
as true to pitch as the average singer, 
even of the highest distinction. 

In this connection let me say that we 
must remember that Mme. Galli-Curci 
has not only been singing a great deal 
in opera, but that she has sung a good 
deal in concerts as well, and what the 
general public does not know, she has 
been making any number of new records 


‘for the talking-machine people, one ses- 


sion of which is more wearing on the 
voice than singing two or three operas. 

In connection with the sudden and 
overwhelming popularity which the lady 
has acquired, which in large measure is 
deserved, let me say that last season, be- 
fore she went with Cleofonte Campa- 
nini she offered her services to Gallo, the 
manager of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, who did not as her, and 
also to Max Rabinoff, of the Boston 
Opera Company, who also did not ap- 
preciate her. I presume both these emi- 
nent impresari are kicking themselves 
to-day. 

* * * 

With regard to the financial results of 
the Campanini season, the only ones who 
made money were the speculators. They 
reaped a harvest. There have been 
charges that the box office at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue Opera House, after the first 
phenomenal success of Mme. Galli-Curci, 
was in collusion with these speculators. 
I feel certain there is not the slightest 
foundation for this report, for the sim- 
ple reason that John Brown, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, was in charge. 

It is almost impossible to prevent 
speculators getting seats. All they have 
to do is send a relay of people to get 
seats, and how can the people at the 
box office tell whether these reach the 
ioc or are bought by the pub- 
ic? 

Accounts differ with regard to the 
amount taken in during the Campanini 
season. You know they were knocked 
out of some performances on account of 
the closed Tuesdays, so that they lost 
four days of their four weeks. The ex- 
penses are believed to have been about 
$200,000, of which some $4,000, I believe 
were spent by Campanini for cleaning 
the house UP, which was in a pretty bad 
condition when he took it over. The re- 
ceipts were about $160,000, though, of 
course, the public paid a great deal more. 
So that the deficit was about $40,000, 
which is considerably less than the guar- 
antors of the season had expected. 

While some nights were sold out, oth- 
ers were not so successful, which natur- 
ally reduced the sum total and general 
average. 

One of the curiosities of the season 
was that while Galli-Curci sold out the 
house every: time she sang, and Mura- 
tore seems to have had a strong drawing 
power, Rosa Raisa, who undoubtedly 
made a great hit with the public and 
was also warmly praised by the press, in 
the main, did not draw to the extent that 
her success and her unquestioned splen- 
did voice and talent warranted. 


In my anxiety to point out the short- 
comings of the program of the Hippo- 
drome, the Sunday before last, I made 
a slip and stated that Mme. Peralta 
scored a great success in singing “Cieli 
Azurri,” from “Aida,” when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, she sang “Ritorna Vincitor.” 
Such slips will happen when a man is 
dictating and interrupted every five min- 
utes while he is doing it. It calls to my 


mind a paragraph in the New Yo: 
Herald last Sunday, where, in the cour; 
of an interview with the Spanish teno 
Lazaro, the writer, speaking of the pre 
book of the Metropolitan Company, sai 
some of the artists “were glancing ov: 
the great book of clippings to find 

phrase of praise for themselves, or pe 
haps a knock for one of their rivals, . 
perhaps a misstatement of fact in tl 
writing of some critic.” 

It is very curious how, the moment 
make a slip of the pen, people write 
me, though I always take it as a comp! 
ment, as it shows how many read wha 
I write. 

* * * 

Feeling, perhaps, that in the excit 
ment over Galli-Curci, Muratore, Ros 
Raisa, that she was being overlooke 
Mme. Melba rushed into print, in th 
shape of an interview in the New Yor! 
Evening World in which she declare 
that there are no longer any great sing 
ers before the public, that is to say, non: 
like the celebrated ones, among whon 
she was a shining light. And so sh 
named Emma Eames, Emma Calvé, Nor 
dica, Sembrich, herself. 4 

The moment I saw that interview | 
said to myself: 

“This is where Geraldine Farrar get 
into the scrap.” True enough, a fev 
days later an interview appeared wit! 
her, also in the Evening World. 

To quote Mme. Melba literatim, sh: 
said: “There is no great opera to-day, 
because there are no great voices, no 
great singers.” 

Such an observation, of course, is not 
only unjust, but ridiculous. There are 
a number of fine singers in the operati: 
world to-day, and among those whe 
would be here, but for the war, is Emm) 
Destinn. Let us not forget that. 

I should have been more satisfied with 
Mme. Farrar’s defense of the singers of 
to-day had she not referred in such cut- 
ting terms to Mme. Melba’s age, and to 
her 200 pounds of avoirdupois, which she 
naturally finds scarcely suited to the 
réle of Marguerite in “Faust,” in 
which Mme. Melba recently appeared. 

The cry that the singers of the day 
are not like those of former times is very 
old. I can remember it half a century 
ago. In the first place, before you can 
judge, you must settle what you mean 
be “singers.” If you mean those who 
had a small répertoire of the old Italian 
operas, and a few French ones, and who 
had little or no dramatic ability and de- 
pended almost entirely for their success 
upon their ability to let off vocal fire- 
works, I would be apt to agree with you 
that we have not the same crop to-day 
that they had in former years, for the 
simple reason that the old operas, and 
that style of singing, have largely gone 
out of vogue. But when you come to 
take the requirements today, where an 
artist, to hold his or her position must 
have a répertoire of from seventeen to 
twenty operas, in three or four differ- 
ent languages, must be a fine artist, as 
well as a good singer, must have consid- 
erable dramatic ability, as well as dra- 
matic experience, then, the artists of to- 
day not only can hold their own, but 
loom large. 

It reminds one of those people who 
talk about “the good old days,” “the 
good old times,” when as a matter of 
fact they were pretty rotten and bad old 
times. ow long ago is it since travel 
on the road was unsafe, even in “Merrie 
England”? How long ago is it since 
men were hanged for stealing a sheep? 
How long ago, in those “good old days,”’ 
was it that no Hebrew or Catholic could 
sit in the English House of Commons? 

So let us, without being unduly con- 
ceited, assert that while some of the 
singers of the past may excel in pounds 
of avoirdupois, they do not excel the 
singers of to-day in sterling artistic 
value, and thus let us, for once, agree 
with the valiant champion Farrar, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Amato and Nina Morgana Score in Utica 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Pasquale 
Amato, baritone, and Nina Morgana, so- 
penne, were heard in recital at the Lum- 

erg Theater on the evening of Feb. 4 
by a capacity audience. The program 
consisted of operatic arias and duets and 
several groups of songs, including those 
from the classic and modern composers. 
The artists were also heard in a duet 
by Henschel. They were earnestly ap- 
plauded. Maurice Lafarge was accom- 
panist. 





Thibaud Gives Recital in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 18—Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, was heard in recital 
under the auspices of the University 
Club at the Court Theater on Feb. 13. 
He scored especially with Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and a “Romanza” of 
Beethoven. 
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The Palatial Colon an Inspiration to Argentine Composers 
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Views of the Colon, National Opera House of Argentina. Upper Left: The Main 








Facade; Lower Left: The Interior; Upper Right: A Salon; Lower Right: The 


Foyer 


UENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, Jan, 25. 
—The visitor to this city is imme- 
diately struck most forcibly by the mag- 
nificence of its public buildings. These 
splendid edifices, erected by Argentine 
funds, are an expression of the native 
character, of the Argentine love for 
beauty. 

One of the most striking of these pub- 
lic buildings is the national opera house, 
the Colon. Here during the opera season 
all that represents wealth, gaiety, so- 
ciety assembles. The prices, even higher 
than those at the Metropolitan, are no 
deterrent and each night a vast and 
brilliant audience is seen there. 

The house itself is of enormous size, 
having a seating capacity of 3500, the 
second greatest in the world (the great- 


est is the Théatre du Chatelet, Paris, 
with a capacity of but 100 more),.and 
a floor space of 6152 square meters, the 
fourth largest in the world. 

The erection of the Colon was begun 
in 1889 and the house was completed in 
1908. It was opened on May 25 of that 
year. The architect was Sefor Meano. 
The interior is decorated and finished 
with extreme magnificence, the architect 
evidently having been given free rein as 
regards finances. The actual cost was 
5,000,000 pesos, equivalent approximately 
to $2,300,000 in North American money. 

The theater itself stands alone, filling 
a whole square, and is fronted by an at- 
tractive plaza. On entering one is at 
once struck by the beauty of a marble 
entrance hall and spacious staircase and 
by the statuary displayed there. On the 
first floor are three large “salas’”—salons 
—brilliantly decorated with mirrors, 
stained glass windows, chandeliers, hand- 
painted ceiling and richly brocaded fur- 
niture, etc. Here the United States offi- 
cers from the Naval Squadron were en- 
tertained, a dance in their honor being 
given. 

The auditorium has seven tiers and is 


well arranged as regards seeing and 
hearing. I may here mention two strik- 
ing features—a ladies’ gallery, to which 
women can go unattended, and the 
“mourning boxes.” (The Argentine 
people love mourning; in the streets one 
meets dozens of what appear to be 
young, middle-aged and elderly widows, 
sometimes children.) These boxes are 
on the ground floor tier, level with the 
stalls, and are faced with thick iron 
screens and kept dark so that the 
“mourners” can see and not be seen. 

As far as répertoire is concerned, 
there is a preponderance of Italian opera 
with a little French opera, in Italian and 
French mixed; and a very little German 
—in Italian. If this country enters the 
war it is of interest to note that no Ger- 
man singers will be able to have law- 
suits here. 

The Colon is in more senses than one 
an inspiration to Argentine composers, 
for each year there is an attempt to pro- 
duce a native opera. Of these “Il Sogno 
di Alma” of Lopez Buchardo has met 
with the greatest measure of success. 


Many Premieres 


Nearly all the well-known operas have 
been performed, and the following have 
been produced for the first time here at 
the Colon: 


“Aurora” (in 1909), “Barbe Bleu” (1912), 
“Figli del Ré” (1912), ‘“‘Isabeau” (1912), 
“Salomé” (1913), “Oberon” (1913), ‘Paolo 
et Francesca” (1913), “Amor de tres Res” 
(1914), “Sogno di Alma” (1914), “‘Jongleur’’ 
(1915), “Ivan,” by Mansilla, a native, (1915), 
“Cavaliere della Rosa” (1915), “Battaglia” 


(1916), “Beatitudes” (1916), “Beatrice” 
(1916), “Excelsior” (ballet) (1916), “La 
Rondine”’ (1917), “L’Etranger” (1917), 
‘‘Marouf” (1917), “Lodoletta”’ (1917). 


“Ardid di Amor” (1917), “La Angelical 


Manuelita”’’ (1917). 


This last named is by Mansilla, a 
native composer, but was hissed and 
hooted for political reasons, as it was 
about his great-uncle, the much-disliked 
Dictator Rosas. ; 

Among the famous artists who have 
sung at the Colon are: 


Caruso, Bonci, Constantini, Anselmi, Fon- 



































tana, Botta, Giordani, Lazaro, Hackett, 
Ruffo, Martinelli, Chaliapine, Corsi, de Lucca, 
Didur, Amato, Crabbé, Journet, Sammarco, 
Storchio, Bori, Barrientos, Matzenauer, Perini, 
Vix. Galli Curci, Della Rizza, Pardo, Carmen 
Melis, and others. 


Caruso has for many years been much 
loved and appreciated at the Colon, but 
last year he was much criticized. Titta 
Ruffo is tremendously popular, as is Bar- 
rientos. The American tenor, Hackett, 
was highly praised for his excellent work 
and was of inestimable service to the 
management in filling the place of a 
French tenor who was hissed off the 
stage. 

Another popular tenor is the Canadian, 
Johnson, known as Giordani, who has 
had great success. 

The great Russian basso, Chaliapine, 
received his due meed of praise for his 
magnificent singing in “Boris Godounoff” 
and other operas. 


Encore by President’s Permission 


With reference to Titta Ruffo an in- 
teresting story is told. A golden rule of 
the Colon is the prohibition of encores, 
but on July 31, 1915, Ruffo made such 
a sensation with the “Drinking Song” 
from “Hamlet” that he turned to the 
President of the Republic, who was pres- 
ent in a stage box, for permission to 
repeat the song. A nod gave consent. 
This gifted baritone is said to have been 
discovered here. . 

Titta Ruffo and Caruso, singing in 
“Pagliacci” in 1915 for the “Critics’ 
Association,” demonstrated their enor- 
mous popularity by clearing 80,000 pesos 


The stalls cost $20 


above all expenses. 

and $50 might have been asked. 
Another highly successful artist here 

was Rosina Storchio, who made a sensa- 


tion in “Butterfly.” In this connection 
an interesting story is told. In her ex- 
citement at the end of the third act she 
pulled the flaxen wig off the child. Now 
the audience here is easily distracted and 
is wont, on the slightest provocation, to 
give way to ribald merriment; but so 
wonderful was Storchio’s singing that 
she held them spellbound and silent even 
through this catastrophe. 

The opera season here starts about 
the middle of May and lasts till about 
the middle or end of August, since these 
are the winter months here. 

When I first called at the Opera House 
I was told that Sefior Mocchi was in 
the United States booking artists for 
the coming season, but the prospective 
artists remain a secret, although I under- 
stand that Caruso and Barrientos will 
not be among them and rumor has it 
that we shall hear Lazaro again and that 
Geraldine Farrar may appear. 

It is of interest to note that no flash- 
light photograph of a dress rehearsal 
taken at the Colon is in existence. When 
I asked the guardians of the building 
why this was so, I received an injunc- 
tion that “It is forbidden!” Finally 
some one murmured something about the 
fire regulations. Are they really afraid 
of the magnesia ribbon or do the natives 
object to having their shrine thus dese- 
crated? I wonder! 

DouGtas STANLEY. 
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GIFTED ARTISTS JOIN 
IN UNIQUE RECITAL 


May Mukle, ’Cellist, and Miss 
Clarke, Viola, Win 
Warm Praise 


Assisted by Katherine Ruth Heyman, 
pianist, May Mukle, the noted English 
’cellist, and Rebecca Clarke, viola, gave 
a joint recital in Aeolian Hall Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. Their 
highly interesting program contained 
Bach’s G Major Sonata, for ’cello and 
piano; Brahms’s fine trio for piano, viola 


and ’cello; Hubert Parry’s “Sarabande,” 
Anthony Trent’s “Morpheus” and Frank 
Bridge’s Allegro Appassionata for viola 
and piano; a “Lullaby” and “Grotesque” 
for viola and ’cello, by Miss Clarke her- 
self, and some short pieces by Schmitt, 
Locatelli and Goossens for ’cello and 
piano. 

The young artists were very warmly 
greeted. It is always a pleasure to hear 
Miss Mukle and she displayed in her 
every number that fine taste, musical 
charm and technical proficiency one al- 
ways expects of her. Both she and Miss 
Heyman gave a fine performance of the 
Bach Sonata and later of the short 
pieces. Miss Clarke, except for a tend- 
ency to part from the pitch, also showed 
herself a finished artist. The viola is 
not monotonous when so played. As a 
composer the young woman likewise 
shone. Of the three new English pieces, 
Parry’s “Sarabande” is the most concise 
and interesting, the “Morpheus” of Mr. 
Trent lacking originality. 

Of the Brahms trio a fine presentation 
was given, as regards balance and sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

me. Os Be 





Mme. Guilbert Delights Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 7.—Yvette Guilbert 
was enthusiastically welcomed in her re- 
cent appearance here under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical Club. Four 
groups, ranging historically from the fif- 
teenth to the present century, were in- 
terpreted by Mme. Guilbert in her in- 
imitable manner. 
impression was made by the “Cycle of 


Possibly the deepest . 


the Wine,” which was graphic in the 
extreme. Emily Gresser, violinist, 
proved a most satisfactory assistant, 
giving three groups in charming man- 
ner; and Maurice Eisner, at the piano, 
gave excellent support to both artists. 
E. L. W. 





Chester (Pa.) Hears Edna Wyatt in 
Recital 


An interesting recital was given by 
Edna Wyatt, soprano, on Jan. 30, in the 
Chester (Pa.) Y. W. C. A. for the benefit 
of the Child Welfare League of that 
city. Miss Wyatt, a talented pupil of 
Ada Turner Kurtz, was heard in a group 
of songs by Ware, Huntington, Wood- 
man, Lehman, Rogers, Cadman, Gounod 
and Debussy, disclosing a high, clear 
soprano voice. Frieda Schubel, con- 
tralto, and Horace Entriken, tenor, also 
pupils of Mme. Kurtz, were the assist- 
ing artists, who .were accorded high 
favor by the large audience. Elsie 
Jones, pianist, presented numbers by 
Schubert and Chopin and Mme. Kurtz 
was an excellent accompanist. 





Lee Pattison Heard in Student Analysis 
Recital at Boston High School 


BOSTON, Feb. 1.—Lee Pattison, the 
gifted young pianist of this city, recently 
appeared as solo pianist in the High 
School Hall of Northampton, Mass. The 
occasion was the second in the student 
analysis recitals and Mr. Pattison played 
a program of Bach, Scarlatti, Brahms, 
Debussy, Ganz, Ravel, Chopin and a 
“Prelude” from his own writing. Mr. 
Pattison’s performance was a sound, in- 
telligent and interesting one. He pos- 
sesses a fund of poetical imagination. 
His technical proficiency and intelligent 
comprehension of the various schools and 
moods were other admired traits of his 
performance. 





Wedding of Lima (O.) Musician 
Lima, O., Feb. 6.—Helene Spannagel, 
a well-known singer of this city, was 
married on Jan. 19 to Chester Ridenour. 
Miss Sapannagel was from 1913 to 1915 
a student at the Koenigliche Hof Opera 
Schule in Mannheim, Germany. When 
the war broke out she joined the German 
Red Cross. She returned with her family 
to America in 1916. Mr. and Mrs. Ride- 

nour will make their home in Lima. 





A Sensation 


in 


Kansas City 


Plays his own Folkmusic 


TIMES-STAR, Kansas City, Feb. 6, 1918. 


Sandby Was a Sensation 


The Danish ’Cellist Heard at 


Symphony Concert. 


“It is long since a local symphony audi- 
ence has displayed such enthusiasm as 
that following Herman Sandby’s per- 
formance yesterday afternoon in the 
Shubert Theatre. It might have been a 
Galli-Curci or Heifetz audience, judging 
by the number of times the ’cellist was 
recalled and the won’t-be-denied atti- 
tude that prevailed. Both as composer 
and interpreter, Sandby towers above 
the majority of those who come this 
way. His performance with orchestra 
in the Boellman variations was so brill- 
iant and impassioned that an ovation 
followed. He responded with Saint- 
Saens’ ‘The Swan’. 


“The only other ’cellist of equal distine- ~ 
tion heard by a Kansas City audience is 
Pablo Casals, the Spanish artist, to 
whose unimpassioned and impersonal 
playing Sandby’s fiery and tempestuous 
style bears no resemblance. The Danish 
artist knows the people out in front as 
well as he knows the lonely folk soul of 
the North, and he is indifferent to 
neither. His folk music is at once subtle 
and naive. And to hear him dash from 
romantic song into the clattering jollity 
of a rustic bridal march is to feel a 
musician’s warm love for his home-land 
and a desire to make others love it. You 
are inevitably reminded by Sandby’s 
music of the Vermland stories by Selma 
Lagerlof. At the very end, the audience 
was treated to such a dazzling perform- 
ance of Popper’s Spinning Song as it will 
not soon be heard again. The tempo 
was terrific, and yet the technic was as 
clean, the tone as round and transpar- 
ent, as in the air, Sandby gave us, the 
‘Song of Vermland’.”’ 








SANDBY 








KANSAS CITY POST, Feb. 6, 1918. 


Danish Cellist Wins the 


“A Dane with an instrument fashioned 
in 
audience at yesterday afternoon’s sym- 
phony concert into the heart of the 
North country and the people it has 
bred; into the country of fjords and 
sagas and Viking tradition. 
Sandby has not the concert air about 
him of being perfectly reserved, un- 
assailable. It may have been the pas- 
sion of his music, the round, clear tone 
or the sweetness of so fine a quality, it 
seemed to issue forth independently of 
the bow and the flexible fingers wielding 
it; whatever it was, the audience paid 
with an ovation. Apparently, he played 
with his whole being, with all the fire 
and feeling of which he was capable and 
the bow was like the tool in the hands 
of a craftsman intent only on the image 
in his mind which he is endeavoring to 
fashion. He played some Symphonic 
variations for the ’cello and orchestra 
by Boellman, the under current of the 
orchestra giving background to a mas- 
tery of the ’cello which appeared almost 
magical.”’ 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Honors at Symphony 
Concert 


1732, mellow with years, took the 


Herman 














The George Hamlin 


Summer School 


For Singers 
Lake Placid, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 
June Ist to October 15th, 1918 


An exceptional opportunity for Teachers and Students of 
singing to combine'a Summer Vacation in this ideal Resort 
with Superior Instruction in Voice Production, Interpretation, 
Diction, Program Making, French Language and Diction, 
Stage Deportment for Opera and Concert, Etc. 











“CREYLEYRON”—Residence-of Mr. George Hamlin, Lake Placid, Adirondack 
Mountains, New York. 


Mr. Hamlin is available during entire season for 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals, Opera, Etc. 


Concert Managers: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Terms and Particulars, with List of Living Accommoda- 
tions at Lake Placid, furnished on request. Special terms 
for Class Instruction. Address until June first: 


Secretary, GEORGE HAMLIN— 
Care DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL, 
154 East 70th Street, New York 


Mr. Hamlin is teaching in the David Mannes Music School 
during the current spring 


MR. GEORGE HAMLIN, now in the zenith of his career, and for 
many years a leading figure in America’s Concert and Operatic life, 
will give Individual and Class Instruction at his Summer Music School 
at Lake Placid from June 1 to October 15. 

Mr. Hamlin’s remarkable experience in Song Recitals, Oratorio and 
the presentation of important Operatic roles qualifies him eminently 
for this work. Mr. Hamlin is an acknowledged master in Interpreta- 
tion, Program Making and his Repertoire is almost unlimited. 

A few comments of the Press following Mr. Hamlin’s recent New 
York Recital: 


New York Sun: 
’“Mr. Hamlin’s art is familiar to the public, and it is a pleasure to note that 
his recent seasons.as a member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company have in 
no way diminished his finesse. Mr. Hamlin is an artist of distinction, whose 
command of style is of a-rare type. 

What vitalizes his singing is his musical intelligence.” 
New York Times: 

“There were the pregnant and significant declamation, the admirable phrasing, 
the clear and pointed enunciation and there was the highly developed command 
of style that gives Mr. Hamlin’s singing a peculiar value.” 





Mr. Hamlin is engaged for the next Worcester Festival— 
his eighth appearance at these Festivals. 
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Soldiers, Sailors and Singers Too Are These U. S. Marines 

















a United States Marines in Training at Mare Island Navy Yard, Vallejo, Cal., 


ALLEJO, CAL., Feb. 15.—The “sol- 
diers and sailors, too,” that make up 
the U. S. Marines forces in training at 
Mare Island barracks are determined that 


oni S28 








they will be the first to sing, as well as 
the “first to fight.” Under the leader- 
ship of Charles C. Dunn, who has been 
assigned the task by the Navy Depart- 


ment Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, the Marines at Mare Island 
gather each day to sing together the 
songs which they expect to warble later 
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Singing Under the Leadership of Charles C. Dunn 


on the battlefields of France. The pic- 
ture shows them singing the famous 
“Marines’ Hymn,” which is a prime fa- 
vorite in this branch of the service. 





PHILHARMONIC [IN BROOKLYN 


Novelties Given Under Stransky’s Baton 
—Graveure a Splendid Soloist 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York gave a notable concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 10, with ‘tthe distin- 
guished baritone, Louis Graveure, as 
soloist. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
was given a brilliant performance by the 
orchestra, under Josef Stransky. Delius’s 


“In a Summer Garden” was heard for 
the first time in Brooklyn and was very 
much enjoyed. Debussy’s “Rondes de 
Printemps” also had its Brooklyn pre- 
miére on this occasion and found much 
favor. Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” completed the program. 

Mr. Graveure sang the Meyerbeer 
aria, “Sei vendicata assai”’ from “Din- 
orah, ” with magnificent delivery and 
rich tone. He was also heard in Coler- 
idge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Vision” from 
“Hiawatha,” which he also sang with 
splendid effect. i a we 
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A GIFT, by Charles Huerter 
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THE KING, by Fay Foster 










HARTRIDGE WHIPP 
is singing the following DITSON SONGS 
with gratifying success 


BAG OF WHISTLES, by Bainbridge Crist 

DEEP RIVER, a-ranged by William A-ms Fisher 
FATE OF THE FLIMFLAM, by Arthur Bergh 3 
REMEMBER ME WHEN IAM GONE AWAY, by Bryceson Treharne 3 
SONG OF THE TIMBER TRAIL, by Stanley Avery ; 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, by A. Buzzi-Peccia 
WITCH WOMAN, by Deems Taylor 



















TERRE HAUTE’S “SINGS” 


Community Idea Spreads Rapidly in 
City—Beneficial Effect on Students 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 11—Com- 

munity singing continues to be the center 

of musical interest here. Edna Cogswell 

Otis directed for the first time on Jan. 

27 and proved to be an able leader. Bea- 

trice Thompson, soprano, gave a stirring 

interpretation of Beach’s “The Year’s at 
the Spring,” and Velma Sullins, pianist, 
played the slow movement of the Grieg 

Concerto, the orchestral parts being 


taken on the organ by Dean Armstrong, 


The combination was highly effective. 

Dean Robert McCutchan of DePauw 
University, directed the “sing” on Feb. 3. 
He remarked upon the improvement in 
the singing since he last directed early 
in December. An audience of 1150 per- 
sons greeted Dean McCutchan, who is an 
inspiring conductor. Hillis Thompson, 
blind organist; Mrs. Eugene Feibelman, 
contralto, and Mrs. Fred Longman, so- 
prano, were the soloists. 

It is estimated that 300 persons were 
turned away from the “sing” on Feb. 
10. The First M. E. Church was packed 
to the doors, nearly 100 persons stand- 
ing throughout the “sing.” More than 
900 community books are now in circula- 
tion, an average of 100 being sold each 
week. Community singing has_ been 
started in West Terre Haute and in the 
extreme east end of the city. Many 
teachers are supplying their schools 
with the books. 

The best musicians in the city are of- 
fering their services for the _ special 


music given each Sunday and are eager 
to help along this great movement. One 
of the greatest benefits of the “sings” is 
the opportunity offered talented young 
musicians for a public appearance. The 
stimulating effects are already in evi- 
dence. 


CONCERT AT CAMP UPTON 


Société des Instruments Anciens Plays 
for British Officers 


CAMP UPTON, YAPHANK, L. I., Feb. 15. 
—Under the patronage of the officers 
of the French Mission, the Société des 
Instruments Anciens, gave a concert of 
the afternoon of Feb. 14 for the officers 
of the British Mission and other guests. 
The band of the 308th Infantry played 
the French, British and American na- 
tional anthems. 

This was the last concert but one 
which the society will play in America 
this season, having spent the last three 
months in New York. It will start for 
France soon. Henri Casadesus, founder, 
led the group of players. Lieutenant 
Pierre Geismar arranged the concert. 


Hartridge Whipp Wins Favor at the 
Lotos Club 


Hartridge Whipp, the gifted baritone, 
appeared in New York at the Lotos Club 


on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 14 with 
Martha Atwood-Baker, the Boston so- 
winning marked favor for his 


prano, 
singing. He was also booked to give a 
recital before the Arundell Club in Bal- 
timore on Feb. 20. 
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“She wears 


Phila. Bulletin, Feb. 6., 1918. 
It is several years since Verdi’s 
opera, one of the most melodious 
works of the Italian composer, was 
heard here. Previous to this per- 
formance, the florid music of the 
languishing Violetta having been 
sung during the Hammerstein 


Phila. Telegraph, Feb. 6, 1918. 


An ovation was tendered Miss 
Frieda Hempel as Violetta at the 
conclusion of the brilliant “Sempre 
Libera.” The radiant Diva, who 
was a veritable Parisian model in 
her gorgeous gown, was brought 
before the velvet curtain many 
times. Her voice was in perfect 
condition, and its clear vibrant tones 
rang out with remarkable clarity. 
In the florid passages of the aria she 
accomplishes the coloratura effects 
with an ease that did not manifest 
fear of any new star of this style of 
vocalism and the wave 
of plaudits which swept the house 
at the end of the first act has seldom 
been equalled in this city. 

In the second act Miss Hempel 
maintained her vocal standard and 
acted with an intensity of emotion 
in the scene with Germont. But it 
was in the ballroom spectacle that 
the cantatrice achieved her glorifi- 
cation. A murmur of surprise and 
admiration arose when Miss Hem- 
pel, clad in the most dazzling cos- 
tume ever seen on the Metropolitan 
stage, and with her coiffure, throat 
and bosom scintillating with dia- 
monds and emeralds, came toward 
the footlights. The women literally 
gasped, and the bejewelled matrons 
in the Grand Tier paled into utter 
insignificance in comparison with 
the kaleidoscopic songstress. . 
The night was a personal triumph 
for Miss Hempel. 


Phila. Public Ledger, Feb. 6, 
FE 1918. 

Verdi’s “La Traviata” will not 
grow old as long as it can find 
such a coloratura singer as Miss 


AAA MMT 


Again Acclaimed Supreme 


FRIEDA HEMP 


in “LA TRAVIATA” 





Hempel to assume its chief role. 
Her voice last night was accepted 
with every evidence of fervent en- 
joyment by the audience that filled 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In 
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with ease and grace the coloratura crown’’ 


Philadelphia Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1918 


© Ira L. Hill 


flawless purity its tones threaded 
the mazes of “Ah, fors e lui,” and 
the rest of the favorite airs assigned 
it, and never once was it forced to 
a bold and challenging hardness for 


régime by Tetrazzini and Melba, as 
the most distinguished singers to 
voice the role since the days of Patti 
and Sembrich. Now it is to be said 
for Miss Hempel, however, that 
she wears with ease and grace the 
coloratura crown that these others 
erstwhile wore. 


Phila. Press, Feb. 6, 1918. 

There was a time when Violetta 
was called a coloratura role, and as 
a matter of fact the great coloratura 
singers have all, as the program last 
night said very truthfully, and with 
perhaps unintentional significance, 
made it “one of the most popular 
mediums for the exhibition” of 
their art. 

But much water has _ passed 
under the bridges since then. We 
no longer want to see a soprano’s 
art “exhibited.”” We want to see 
Violetta live, as Hempel lives her. 
We do not care so much about the 
trills and the staccati. There are 
singers who die at the end of the 
first act, instead of at the end of the 
fourth. With the first act the vocal 
fireworks practically are at an end. 
For the next three acts the lyric 
voice and the histrionic gift are the 
requisites. It is the charm of “La 
Traviata” that through its course 
we can still feel the grip of pathos 
as Hempel made us feel it last 
night, in the career of the courtesan 
with a heart that was Camille, even 
though we should have thought all 


pathos had been worn out years 


ago. P 


the sake of a bravura effect. There 
is an exquisite quality of caressing 
gentleness in the glissando and the 
portamento she uses to descend 
from her crystalline altitudes. 





Only New York Concert Recital: Feb. 26th, 3 p. m., at Carnegie Hall 





Spring Festival Engagements Now Booking 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU . 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


| (Steinway Piano Used) 
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| Mme. Barrientos’s Daily Schedule 
| a Model of Methodical Planning 














Spanish Coloratura Soprano’s 
Routine an Exception to the 
Rule Popularized by the Prima 
Donnas of Tradition—Formerly 
Required the Services of an 
Interpreter but now Speaks 
English Fluently—One Hour 
Each Day is Reserved for Her 
Mother and Son 


7 these days of athletic women it 
sometimes seems as if one would 
look in vain for the prima donna who 
really cares for herself; for the prima 
donna who does not ride hard, dance 
madly and—worse still—renew the lost 
art of conversation the day she sings! 
We read of Jenny Lind, who neversspoke 
a word aloud the day she sang; of Patti, 
who would not stoop for a dropped hand- 
kerchief lest she tire herself; we read 
of their ever fresh voices, and then think 
of the tired sounds which sometimes 
greet us over the footlights in various 
auditoriums. 

But an exception to this rash rush of 
modernism is the charming Spanish so- 
prano, Maria Barrientos, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Much of her 
success is due to the fact that she is 
dependable. The reliability of this artist 
has often saved much worry for the 
powers that be at the institution known 
as the Metropolitan Opera House. 

During the season Mme. Barrientos’s 
days are methodically planned. The 
morning finds her very alert, but not too 
active. She rests until eleven o’clock, 
slowly accomplishing her toilette and 
taking breakfast. From eleven to twelve 
she attends to her correspondence, dic- 
tating letters to her secretary and often 
autographing pictures. From twelve to 
one she spends at the piano, “studying,” 
as she persists in calling her singing of 
vocal exercises. As careful and serious 
about this as any unarrived aspirant, 
nothing is permitted to interrupt Mme. 
Barrientos at the piano, for this hour 
she keeps sacred. 

One o’clock finds the soprano at 
luncheon with her mother and her little 
son, George, after which she drives or 
walks leisurely through the park. As 
a relaxation, and particularly because 
she does not have to talk a great deal, 
she often joins friends for a game of 
bridge. Last, but not least, from five 
to six is given over to an English lesson. 
Two seasons ago Mme. Barrientos re- 
quired an interpreter; to-day she speaks 
a fluent English, and has a vocabulary 
which many a native might envy. ; 

Naturally, Mme. Barrientos’s day is 
subject to change. Some afternoons are 
given over to the photographer and 
others to the dressmaker. Rehearsals, 
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Maria Barrientos, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company and Her Son, 
George 


too, have a way of disarranging days. 
But two hours at least are strictly kept 
—the hour for practice and the hour 
with her mother and son. 

The night before an appearance Mme. 
Barrientos always retires at nine 


o’clock and the day of the performance 
she does not speak aloud. Some per- 
sons are unconsciously slaves to habit. 
Mme. Barrientos is a slave to habit, too, 
but it is a carefully thought-out, happy 
habit. 








THE ONLY INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 


‘*The School of Experience” 


ABORN CLASSES 


FOR OPERATIC TRAINING 


PUPILS GRADUATED TO THE LEADING 
OPERA COMPANIES 











DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
INDIVIDUAL AND IN CLASSES 











Invitation Performances 
In the new 


““ABORN MINIATURE”’ 











STAGE DEPORTMENT 
COSTUMING AND MAKE-UP 
CLASSES 











COACHING, SINGLY AND IN COMPLETE CASTS, IN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION 
NOW IN OUR NEW HOME 


EXQUISITELY APPOINTED STUDIOS—PERFECTLY EQUIPPED AUDITORIUM AND STAGE, THE ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE LYRIC DRAMA IS COMPLETED WITH MODERN ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL DEVICES. 


FACULTY OF HIGHEST PROVEN ABILITY 








As stated in a recently published interview: 
as I suceeed in securing recognition for native sing- 
ers, so far will I be content with my work.”’ 


“So far 











MILTON ABORN 


137 West 38th Street, New York 


’Phone Greeley 909 








PAULIST CHORISTERS 
SING EXQUISITELY 


Father Finn’s Charges Give Two 
Fine Concerts for French 
Restoration Fund 


The first of two concerts to be given 
in New York by the Paulist Choristers 
for the benefit of the “French Restora- 
tion Fund” attracted a vast audience to 
Carnegie Hall Monday evening. Under 
the very intelligent and circumspect 
guidance of Father Finn, this remark- 
able choir of one hundred men’s and 
boys’ voices interpreted the most hetero- 
geneous program imaginable with genu- 
ine artistic idealism. 


The acuteness and delicacy of tonal 
shading with which Waddington’s “Salve 
Regina” was rendered were incompar- 
able. Occasional fluctuations of pitch in 
the treble, especially noticeable in the 
initial ““Emitte Spiritum Tuum” and the 
two “Ave Maria Stellas” of Farrant and 
Grieg, may have been due to the diffi- 
culty with which pitch exactness is al- 
ways maintained at first in a cappella 
numbers. 

Transitory piano and organ accom- 
paniments were very ably executed by 
Mary Anderson, Helen Pyne and the or- 
ganist, Ripley Dorr. Lack of space for- 
bids a detailed enumeration of the entire 
program. Sufficient to state that the 
versatility of this exceptional vocal body 
seems practically unlimited. Bach’s “All 
Breathing Life” was given with exalted 
musical distinction, while a charm was 
woven over the hearers by the appealing 
grace with which “Il Lacerto Spirito” 
from Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” was 
sung. Brahm’s “Lullaby” was delivered 
with as much musical comprehension as 
Archangelsky’s “Day of Judgment.” 
The effective “Alleluia” of Father Finn 
was sung with excellent taste and finish. 
The program further comprised Han- 
del’s “Every Valley”; “The Mocking 
Bird,” arranged for choir and soprano 
by Father Finn; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Kolyada,” and other numbers. 

But the choristers can also boast of 
soloists from among their number who 
would be a credit to any organization. 
First and foremost to be mentioned is 
Mr. Dunford, who with his noble and 
finely trained bass voice, but especially 
by virtue of his remarkable expressive 
style of singing, might arouse the envy 
of many an operatic star. Then there 
was a kind of boy prima donna in the 
person of Master William Hallisey, 
whose perfectly controlled soprano war- 
bles to the highest register with a facil- 
ity to rival a coloratura diva. Mr. Mc- 
Granahan’s tenor of a pleading, sympa- 
thetic timbre, is utilized as a tenor voice 
should be. Every tone is clearly cut. 

O. P. J. 


The Second Concert 


The Paulist Choristers gave their sec- 
ond concert at Carnegie Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Feb. 13. The program was 
virtually the same as that given on Feb. 
11. The trebles were inclined to flat at 
the beginning of the program, but after 
a few numbers held the pitch exactly 
even when the music kept them around 
high C’s for measures at a time. The 
shading of the choir was a thiny at 
which to marvel, both for its quality and 
for the rapidity with which Father Finn 
was able to bring divisions of tne choir 
into prominence and then repress them. 
This was particularly striking in view 
of the fact that the personnel of the 
choir is said to be very unstable. As 
was to be expected, the program as a 
whole was a trifle monotonous, but for 
sheer excellence of work it would be dif- 
ficult to surpass. 

J. A. H. 








Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Harold 
Bauer, pianist, will give a joint recital 
in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
March 24. 








RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N. Y. 


WHEN PLAYING FOR 
MME. SEMBRICH 
“ Played as by Magic’’—(Pitts San- 
born in the N. Y. Globe) 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Capacity Audience Welcomes 
Violinist—-Symphony Men 
at Camp Funston 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—What has 
already been said many times, the skill 
and artistry of Jascha Heifetz can not 
well be enlarged upon by any additional 
comments on his initial recital here, 
which took place last night at the Odeon 
before a capacity audience. He opened 
his program with the “Chaconne,” by 
Vitali, of which but a few measures con- 
vinced the audience that all the advance 
praise which the young man had was 
fully justified. Such purity of tone and 


cleanness in playing has never before 
been heard here. His second number 
was the Paganini “Concerto,” and for 
the third group he gave several legato 
numbers, such as the Schubert “Ave 
Marie,” “Menuetto” by Mozart and 
“Nocturne in E Minor” by Chopin (Auer 
arrangement). The “Chorus of Derv- 
ishes,” that enormous study in octaves, 
and the “March Oriental” by Beethoven 
completed the group. The final number 
was the “Zigeunerweisen” by Sarasate. 
These did not constitute the entire list, 
as there was such violent applause after 
each number that he added the “Ori- 
entale” by Cesar Cui, “Valse Bluette” 
and a Kreisler number. André Benoist 
played the accompaniments in a_ thor- 
oughly great manner. The concert was 
under Miss Cueny’s management. 

After a trip to Camp Funston, the 
Symphony Orchestra performed a pro- 
gram yesterday afternoon that was one 
of the best they have given this season. 
The men seemed singularly inspired by 
the quality of the program and never 
appeared to better advantage. Mr. Zach 
chose to give the famous “Faust Sym- 
phony” by Liszt, and with the assistance 
of a choir of about 200 voices from the 
Concordia Seminary the massive work 
was excellently done. The soloist was 
Arthur Hackett, the tenor, who is quite 
a favorite here. He again made a most 
favorable impression with his clear tone 
and fine use of his voice. He gave the 





Beethoven “Adelaide” with orchestral 
accompaniment. The other orchestral 
number was the “Tannhauser” Overture, 
into which the men entered with great 
spirit. 

Owing to the street car strike, many 
persons were deprived of the pleasure of 
hearing a delightful bit of singing done 
at the Fashion Show on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings by Mme. Else Har- 
ten Arnedt of Chicago. Mme. Arnedt 
gave an aria from “Hérodiade” and a 
group of songs and showed a fine voice, 
well under her command and rich in 
timbre. Mischel Gusikoff, violinist; Max 
Steindel, ’cellist, and lda Delledonne, 
harpist, played several attractive trios. 


W. C. 





Raymond Havens Welcomed in Piano 
Recital at Brunswick, Me. 


BRUNSWICK, ME., Feb. 9.—In Mem- 
orial Hall, Bowdoin College, and under 
the: auspices of the college, Raymond 
Havens, the well-known young pianist 
of Boston, gave a recital on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 5. Mr. Havens played 
the Sonata Appassionata by Beethoven 
and an arrangement from an Organ Toc- 
eata in D Minor of Bach, and pieces by 
Liszt, Schubert-Liszt, Wagner-Liszt and 
Chopin. Mr. Havens made a profound 
impression upon the large and appre- 
ciative audience, his playing revealing 
complete mastery of his instrument and 
an abundance of technical facility and 
interpretative powers that were replete 
with poetical imagination and logical 
understanding. 





Sinsheimers to Introduce Piano Quartet 
by Noskowski 


The date of the next New York con- 
cert of the Sinsheimer Quartet at Rum- 
ford Hall has been changed to March 16. 
A feature of the program will be the 
first performance of a new Piano Quar- 
tet by Noskowski, in which Sigismond 
Stojowski, the Polish pianist, will be the 
assisting artist. 





New York Audience Applauds Shattuck 


Arthur Shattuck was soloist at the 
New York Globe concert on the evening 
of Feb. 13, winning applause in numbers 
by Chopin, Henselt, Berlioz, Liszt and 
Mendelssohn. Others on the program 
were Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, and 
Florence Ostrander, soprano. 








what it has to offer you? 


LOOK to the FUTURE 


In one State after another the “educational authorities are 
granting school credits for music study under outside teachers. 
The usual standard adopted is the High School requirements 
of the Progresssve Series of Piano Lessons or its equivalent. 
When your community adopts school credits you should be 
prepared to take advantage of the opportunity. 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF 


The Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons 


Why not investigate the Progressive Series now, and find out 
@ Sample text material and full 
Information sent free of charge on application to 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
DEPT. Al, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OLIVE NEVIN 


Adds to a Season of Successes 
Two More Remarkable Recitals in 


CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE 





CHICAGO EXAMINER SAYS: 

“Miss Nevin gave one of the most 
intelligently interpreted song recitals 
Chicago has heard this season. Her 
unaffected manner and her evident sin- 
cerity at once commended her to her 
audience. She sang with skill, feel- 
ing, splendid diction and an unusual 
display of intelligence a program of 
extremely good songs.” 

THE DAILY NEWS SAYS: 

“Miss Nevin refers now to her re- 
lationship with the more celebrated 
musicians Ethelbert and Arthur Nevin, 
but she can stand on her own merits, 
for at her recital at the Playhouse 
yesterday afternoon she _ displayed 
many traits and accomplishments 
which go to make a successful concert 
artist. Miss Nevin who has a charm- 
ing personality has a high light so- 
prano voice which is serviceable not 
only for lyric song literature, but also 
for more emotional and dramatic 
selections.” 


THE CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN SAYS: 

“Miss Nevin has a good soprano 
voice and mutch earnestness of pur- 
pose. Her program pointed to a sin- 
cere desire to present and absorb the 
best sort of modern music.” 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE SAYS: 

“Miss Nevin displayed a voice of 

clear and sympathetic power. An ad- 


mirable linguist, this young musician 
chose to exhibit her attainments by 
singing in Italian, French, German, 
and Norwegian, not forgetting her 
mother tongue. 


“The English groups—proved en- 
joyable—not merely by reason of 
musical attractiveness of the songs, 
but because Miss Nevin brought to 
their presentation the delightful 
virtues of a faultless English diction. 
So convincing were her contributions 
to the ever-growing evidence as to 
the singing ability of English that 
one was moved to almost regret her 
expositions of other languages.” 


THE DAILY JOURNAL SAYS: 

“Miss Nevin’s program went back 
to pre-war days, being an exercise in 
the gift of tongues. Her voice is 
high and clear and well placed, flex- 
ible, not quite coloratura, but might 
be defined as florid lyric. She sings 
English well, so well that it serves 
for a basis for objecting to her in- 
sisting on other languages.” 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 
SAYS: 

You would expect one bearing the 

name of Nevin to have a talent for 

music, and Miss Olive Nevin has dis- 

tinct gifts. These are as much in- 


terpretive as vocal and she uses her 


Artist’s Address: 











voice with understanding. Especially 
in the things of lightness and grace 
she was very happy. Her French 
songs were the best. There she found 
herself at home in the spirit of them 
and they suited her voice well. She 
sang a considerable repertoire in five 
languages and always with intelli- 
gence. There was a large audience 
which received Miss Nevin cordially.” 


CHICAGO HERALD SAYS: 


“Miss Nevin appeared at the Play- 
house yesterday with songs to sing. 
There were several excellent points 
to her artistry and one of them was 
the clarity of her diction. Even her 
Scandinavian was distinct. Com- 
mendable, too, was her effort to re- 
flect the mood of the texts in her 
tone. There was much that was en- 
joyable in the group of French songs. 
To these the singer’s voice and style 
were well suited. She made much of 
this elegance and charm.” 


THE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


SAYS: 
“A fashionable audience filled the 
Athenaeum and overflowed into the 


hall beyond to listen to pretty and at- 
tractive Olive Nevin in recital. Miss 
Nevin well sustains the reputation of 
the famous family of which she is a 
member, for her work showed musical 


325 W. 57th St., New York 





feeling and cultivation and exceeding 
care in preparation. Her voice is of 
sweetness and good range. It shows 
much flexibility and has unusual color. 
Her songs were sung in_ several 
languages and were delivered in a 
clear, clean diction as unusual as it 
is delightful.” 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
SAYS: 

“An enthusiastic audience filled the 
Athenaeum and overflowed into the 
hall, Wednesday afternoon, at the song 
recital of Olive Nevin. Miss Nevin has 
a radiant personality and wins by her 
appearance before she sings a note. 
The singer has a good voice, and her 
style, interpretation and enunciation 
were all most satisfactory throughout 
the program. 

“In the performance of every artist 
there is usually some one characteris- 
tic that is pre-eminent. 

“Miss Nevin sings apparently for 
the sheer joy of it and it is a joy to 
hear her.” 


THE MILWAUKEE FREE PRESS 
SAYS: 

“Miss Olive Nevin gave a recital at 

the Athenaeum yesterday. She has a 


soprano voice of great range and 
purity, and sang with unaffected 
charm. Her work shows a nice sense 


of dramatic. and musical values.” 
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Don’t Establish Orchestra 
Before Community Can 
Appreciate Chamber 
Music, He Advises— 
Smaller Cities Often Con- 
trolled by Persons of No 
Artistic Vision—Lack of 








| ‘‘Atmosphere” Drives 
| Best Musicians to Large 
Cities 








HILE this country has made amaz- 
ing artistic progress during the 
past couple of decades a great expanse 
of “jungle” remains to be reclaimed; the 
thorny undergrowth of prejudice must 
be cleared, miasmic areas of commer- 
cialism purified and hoards of retrogres- 
sive “red-skins” conquered or converted. 
This is not the opinion of a mere 
speculative observer; it is the verdict of 
a musician who has campaigned long and 
wisely in the “jungle” on the musical 
frontiers of America. There are few 
artists anywhere so intimately informed 
and so highly esteemed as_ Louis 
Svecenski, who, as everybody knows, 1s 
the viola player of the Kneisel Quartet. 
A chat with this musician makes one 
realize the immensity of the country’s 
indebtedness to Boston, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Kneisel Quar- 
tet. Without Boston there might not 
have arisen practical-minded gentlemen 
of artistic perception to lure the wary 
European musicians to our pleasant 
wilderness. Without the enlightened 
labors of the orchestra, Bostonians might 
to-day be fleeing Symphony Hall at the 
sound of a Beethoven or Brahms compo- 
sition. (Mr. Svecenski recalled how the 
astute program-makers these relatively 
few years ago would place the offending 
symphonies on the tail-end of the pro- 
gram.) Without the orchestra we might 
have been without the Kneisels. And 
without the Kneisels—but the perspective 
is as yet too close to permit one to sur- 
vey the achievements of this illustrious 
ensemble. But, as Mr. Svecenski himself 
remarks, “A nation’s capacity for cham- 
ber music is an accurate gage of its 
artistic attainment”—and the Kneisel 
Quartet has propagated no one knows 
how many of these organizations in this 
country. 


In the Palmy Days of Gericke 


To return to the Gericke days of the 
Boston Symphony when Franz Kneisel 
was principal violinist and Mr. Svecenski 
on the first violin stand, with colleagues 
whose names recall golden traditions of 
symphonic music-making. 

“A season then meant the appearance 
of one or two distinguished soloists,” 
said Mr. Svecenski. “Now, under pres- 
ent conditions we hear one or two 
virtuosi within a single week, and we find 
the concert hall filled with equally 
famous artists who have come to listen. 

“Yes, we have made astounding prog- 
ress. Our larger cities have some sub- 
stantial conservatories, our colleges are 
accomplishing much with their adequate 
departments of music, there are numer- 
ous orchestras, opera thrives in at least 
three cities, and the number of chamber 
music ensembles is constantly growing. 
But, this gratifying musical advance- 
ment is concentrated to a rather re- 
stricted area, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and some 
other centers. 

No Educational Standard 


“Outside of these few strongholds 
musical conditions are quite anemic, prin- 
cipally because of the deplorable state of 
musical education. Every musician 
knows this to be a fact. 

“Our children are too often placed in 
the hands of teachers who receive their 
own scanty training in schools which are 
quite devoid of artistic ideals. We have 
permitted our national commercial in- 
stinct to influence our educational insti- 
tutions and the result is sad to contem- 
plate. Business and music are non- 
mixable elements, yet we attempt to do 
the impossible, to unite art and commer- 
cialism. 

“There is no standard of musical edu- 
cation. Any person possessing business 


acumen with a smattering of musical 
knowledge is privileged to teach or open 
a conservatory. And on this foundation is 
built our music pedagogical system.” He 





Louis Svecenski of the World-Famous 
Kneisel Quartet, Who Gives Some Re- 
markably Frank Views on the Coun- 
try’s Artistic Progress. (Photograph 
by Aug. Wilhelmj, a Nephew of the 
Celebrated Wilhelm}) 


detailed conditions as he had discovered 
them on tours covering many thousands 
of miles for many years, but with a mild- 
ness that is typical of the man, he asked 
us not to quote the names of the worst 
communities in our “musical jungle,” on 
the principle that this area is hopelessly 
widespread. 


No Inducements to Artists 


“The reasons for this situation,” he re- 
sumed, “are readily found. The principal 
reasons that the average American com- 
munity, located, perhaps, at some dis- 
tance from a musical center, fails to at- 
tract the services of the highest grade 
musician. Artistic and economic condi- 
tions keep these musicians clustered in 
the large cities. If he ventures away 
from the recognized marts of music he 
knows that he will find himself in an un- 
comfortable, not to say, unprofitable 
environment. 

“The musical destiny of the smaller 
city is often in the hands of a few per- 
sons and these local authorities will not 
always favor the entrance of an accred- 
ited musician who is very likely to upset 
their long-established regime. So we 
can see that these communities must 
stagnate. Even if the city succeeds in 
attracting a musician capable of assum- 
ing general leadership, the ‘atmosphere’ 
is missing and it is only in the vital and 
invigorating environment that music can 
flourish. On our tours we would fre- 
quently meet musicians thus isolated in 
unsympathetic, though perfectly good- 
willed communities. It was pathetic to 
witness the joy of these good souls when 
they again came in contact with their 
own kind. 

“The solution? In governmental aid 
as in the countries of Europe. Before 
advancing to State ownership, however, 
we must build up our private schools of 
music. When the private institutions 
are established on sound and secure lines 
then we may hope that the Government 
will extend its practical co-operation. 
Virtually all the state-subsidized music 
schools in Europe were formerly private 
institutions. 

“To a very large extent the fate of our 
country musically rests in the hands of 
the women’s musical clubs. These sin- 
cere and indefatigable workers have per- 
formed marvels for music; they have 
given practical aid to the great artists; 
they have promoted his concerts; they 
have brought him recognition; they have 
elevated the local appreciation of the 
highest form of art. In brief, we are in 
great debt to these sincere and unselfish 
women and to them we owe a great part 
of our progress. 

“It seems to me that these women’s 
clubs could round out their achievement 
by directing their efforts to musical edu- 
cation. They could endow schools pat- 
terned along ideal lines and thus do pio- 
neer work in bringing State aid. These 
clubs could induce the best musicians to 
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Deplorable Conditions Hinder Nation’s Musical Progress, De- 
clares Famous Viola Player of Kneisel Quartet—Wants 
the Clubs to Endow Schools—Commercialism Has Influ- 
enced Educational Institutions, He Says—Would Secure 
Government's Aid by Educating Potential Politicians— 
First Found Good Private Institutions 














locate in their communities. Every city, 
however small, would then have the guid- 
ance of musicians of substantial achieve- 
ment who could create new pedagogic 
standards. Every community would 
have the best teachers to direct the im- 
portant preparatory work. 

“The city with its multifold advan- 
tages is the proper place for the music 
student. We must have thoroughly 
equipped institutions in the cities. Music 
schools in which our children will be safe 
in the hands of strong masters.” 

Mr. Svecenski has a simple but appar- 
ently efficacious method to win even- 
tual Federal recognition. He would so 
broaden the scope of music study in the 
public schools and colleges so as to reach 
all of our potential statesmen. Then 
when the time comes the political leader, 
well grounded artistically, will give a 
sympathetic ear to any feasible musical 
project. In the meanwhile Mr. Svecenski 
thinks musicians should try to do a little 
for themselves. 


The Kneisels as Pioneers 


Returning to the Kneisel Quartet, Mr. 
Svecenski recalled the Florentine ensem- 
ble, possibly the first touring quartet in 
Europe. When the Kneisels began their 
career, Dannreuther was giving his 
chamber concerts in the East and the 
Mendelssohn Quintet had appeared 
throughout the country carrying the first 
message of absolute music. Theodore 
Thomas, associated with Dr. Mason and 
Mosenthal, had given a number of 
notable chamber concerts in New York. 
Mr. Svecenski recently obtained some 
data from the widow of the conductor 
concerning the programs of this pre- 
Kneisel ensemble and learned that the 
Thomas players had presented offerings 
of an exceptionally high standard. Some 
posthumous works of Beethoven were on 
the programs with other compositions of 
heavy calibre. But the Kneisels were 
the first to tour in this country exten- 
sively and distinctly as a quartet. 


Creating Intelligent Amateurs 


“The test of a community,” continued 
Mr. Svecenski. “is in the number of its 
amateur quartet players. Only serious- 
minded musicians are attracted to en- 
semble playing, and so when a small lo- 
cality can produce even four musicians 
of this type it is pretty well off. 

“Ensemble work builds up a class of 
intelligent amateurs and in turn these 


musicians stimulate others. In time the 
local orchestra must come. As a matter 
of fact, some cities would be better off 
without their orchestras until the ground 
is well prepared by the chamber musi- 
cians. For example, some years ago a 
certain large city had a splendid sym- 
phony orchestra, maintained by _ the 
wealthy bourgeoisie. But these patrons 
moved away or lost interest, and to-day 
this city is without any orchestra. 

“If that city had had a nucleus of seri- 
ous amateurs instead of a ready-made 
gift-orchestra, perhaps it would to-day 
be a musical city. Artistic growth can 
not be quickened artificially.” 

_Discussing cities of sound musical as- 

pirations and realizement, Mr. Svecenski 
cited Philadelphia. He said that he had 
been surprised recently when he had 
made a casual inventory of the number 
of amateur quartets in the various cities 
to learn that Philadelphia was well in 
the lead. 
_ Mr. Svecenski, as may be guessed, is 
intensely interested in pedagogical work, 
and now devotes a part of his time to the 
Institute of Musical Art of New York 
City, where he is teaching violin and 
viola students and ensemble players. 


Making Students Understand 


He was telling us of the difficulty of 
making the average student understand 
the real musical significance of tone. 
They understand and assimilate tech- 
nique and apply themselves assiduously 
to digital training, but to many pupils 
music represents merely a _ series of 
sounds. This peculiarity of tempera- 
ment he attributes to the native neglect 
of esthetics and to the absence of teach- 
ing standards, as commented upon. 

“When I tell the student that the 
famous violinists and pianists, all musi- 
clans, are simply great singers he imme- 
diately understands,” he said. “To illus- 
trate this, I have the student sing some 
phrase or possibly exercise that he plays 
without inner understanding. When he 
hears the thought expressed by the voice 
he begins to realize that the soul of music 
is song.” It is also his custom to urge 
all students to attend every possible con- 
cert and recital. 

We asked Mr. Svecenski what steps he 
would take if he could spend a million 
dollars to remedy conditions here. He 
reflected a moment and replied: 

“Establish music schools and quartets.” 

ALFRED HUMAN. 








is a genius.” 


dates wire to 








An Extraordinary ‘Tribute 
to an Extraordinary Artist! 


‘John Powell is not only one of the great- 
est pianists of our time—one of the super- 


pianists, in fact—but he is more than that: 
H. T. FINCK in The New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Powell makes his first tour of the south- 
west (Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas) beginning early in April. His time 
is limited. For information as to the few open 


John W. Frothingham, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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New York American, Feb. 11 


DELUCA PROVES 
MASTER OF 
| BEL CANTO 


Metropolitan Baritone, Heard in 
Recital, ‘Reveals Genuine Lyric 
Voice with Delicacies . That 
Have Been Overlooked in Opera 

A records might disclose that 

the land of bel canto has 


given birth: to more.concert singers 
than most of us realize. 

-In eae, to Giuseppe de Luca 
esterday ternoon n Carnegie. 
Hall, however, the writer could 
think of no Italian, other than Alice 
Barbi, so fitted by nature and by 
training to give complete satisfac- 
tion’ in recital as this remarkable 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

De Luca’s voice is a genuine bari- 
tone -of lyric calibre and almost 
perfect timbre peculiarly elastic 
and susceptible to dynamic shading, 
et essentially masculine in quality. 
This voice the singer has under ex- 
(He is indeed 
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a master of bel canto. 
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New York Tribune, Feb. 11 


Music 


Giuseppe De Luca Heard in 
Recital at Carnegie 
Hall 
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Giuseppe de Luca is one of those raré 
operatic artista who are able to appear} 
at. home in the world: of song recital. ‘ 
He proved this yesterday afternoon at 
Carnegie Hall at his first New York re- 
cital—proved it conclusively hefore a 
large and enthusiastic audience, 


It .is tiseless to speak of Mr. De 
uca’s voice, as its merits are now 
widely known, It.can be said in this 
jtegard that he was never in better 
‘yocal condition. But it was as an in- 
terpreter that his triumph, was marked, 
In the Italian group, especially in Gior- | 
dani’s “Caro mio Jen, his style was’ 
exquisite, though this, perhaps, was not 
unexpected. Its grace, its suavity, the 
‘beauty of his mezzo oeee were all thrice 
admirable. Yet Mr, De Luca was none | 
the less admirable in Dobussy’s “Beau 
Soir,” ‘in Du arc’s “Phidyle” and in 
Gretchaninow’s “Quafid la hache 
tombe.” Most remarkable of all was 
his singing of H, J. Burlcigh’s arrange. 
ment of “Swing Low, Sweet Cha 
in which he brought out most admir- 
ably the negro spirit, and, oddly to 
stare. the negro dialect. 

‘those who ‘know the: avera 
Italion ‘opera singer r it seemed ineredi- 
ble. indeed that Mr, De Luca should 

catch so ha 1A the style and Fe 
ok ere of th d spiritual, The after- 
noon was a delightful one, for every- 
thing that the singer vy peered was 
sincere, well considered, wel! sustained. 
Even his use 9 falsetto, unueual with 
un Italian, could not have been more 
skilful had. he been a Frenchman. 
Needless to say ho sang “A tonte 
amor” from “La Favorita” with fine 
effect, for that was in his old province 
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of opera, His Gosompenimente were 
aympathetically played by Giuseppe 
_Bambashek. 
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New York Herald, Feb. 11 


Giuseppe de Luca 
in First Recitai 











. Mr, de Luca’s recital was his first on® 
in” thig. city.. “He d appeared to advan-! 
tage in concert, and his entertainrtent: 
yesterday won for him more. honors and 





jthe applauge of a large audiences AEs | 


programme ‘was of wide variety, contain: | 
ing operatic arias, as well as. Ttalieaie 
French, Russian and English songs. - His; 
voice is of beautiful quality, and he Bie 
it with finer taste and more skill than! 
operatic. artists: are accustomed to do in! 
concert work, *-His singing of the lighter | 
songs, such a8 a Lullaby. by’ Gretchaninow, 
and Debuésy’s ‘“‘Beau Soir,” wag gelightful. 








Evening Sun, Feb. 11 


De Luca’s Recital. 

For -hig first recital in New York 
Giuseppe De Luca, the Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, ‘entirely filled Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon. From be- 
ginning to end his programme was a 
series of delights which never lacked 
for warm and rattling applause.. The 
house was entirely “his in smiling good 
nature when he came, for instance, to 
two Burleigh spirituals which had a 
rich negro dialect, _with just a quaintly 
Italianate tang to it, 

There’ was an aria from “La Fa- 
vorita,” ~ another. - -from “Erani,” a 
NVaccay song trom manuscript and a 
‘charming. “‘Last Rose,” by Sibella, dedi- 
cated to the singer. Old Italian, 
modern* French and English made up 
the most of the list which from top to. 
regretful bottom was a vehicle of pro- 
nounced success. Mr. De Luca's voice 
proved sdmirably fitted to the recital 
stage, arid so did aljl his manner and 
bearing. ‘Mr. Bamboshek at the piano 
added to. the genera] enjoy ment, 
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New York Times, Feb. 11 


‘De Luca in a Carnegie Recital 


— 


Giuseppe de Luca. the Metropolitan 
baritone, gave yesterday an ambitious 
and, as it proved, successful recital of 
songs at Carnegie Hall, officially his 
first in New York. : 
‘Mr. de Luca, accompanied ‘by .iiuseppe 
Baimboshek at the piano, was in his 
‘best form from the start, Which is not 
always the case with artists less robust 
and resourceful. His delivery of old 
Italian airs, ,.Handel’s ‘** Lascia_ ch'io 
‘Pianga,"’. Glordani’s ‘‘ Caro Mio Ben," 
was. delightful’ to hear. He did well 
with Debussy’s **‘ Beau Soir,’’ in differ- 
ent vein, and he gave two encores after 


a Donizett! battlehorse from ‘’Favorita.”’ 
ln* English he re Shes twice over 
Ariadne: Holmes eyards's graceful 
song, **God Bless You,’’ ana alter two 
American negro melodies H. 7. ur- 
leigh's eae Low, Sweet Chariot," 
and‘ *’ By By,"’ he added another 
variety of old English speech in ‘* Jenny 





Kissed Me." In,con-elusion there were 
songs dedicated to De Luca by his 





countryman, Sibella; a Neapolitan dia- 


| one piece by Buzzi- ‘Peccia, and ano air 


from Verdi's.‘ Ernani.’ 





Morning Telegraph, Feb. 11 


DE LUCA IS HEARD 


IN SONG RECLYAL 





Baritone of Metropolitan Opera 
Company Gets Cordial Becep- 
tion at Carnegie Hall. 


-The . Metropolitan baritone’s recital 
was a flatteriog personal success, 
his audience wus a large and vociferous- 
ly enthusiastic one. He was, moreover, 
in splendid voice, and sang in engaging 
style. His program was “made up for 


the most part of popular selections. It 


included two opera arias, two groups of 
Ttalian songs, some 'rench numbers and 
four songs in Inglish. 
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DE LUCA PROVES MASTER | 


First N. Y. Song Recital at Garaiis Hall, Feb. 10, 1918 


What the New York Critics said: 


New York Sun, Feb. 11 
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“Lascila Chito Planga” and 


GIUSEPPE DELUCA 
WINS HIS AUDIENCE 


Metropolitan Barytone Gives 
His First Song Recital 
in New York. 








CARNEGIE HALL FILLED 





Singer Is Recalled Many Times 
and Receives Laurel 
Wreath.. 





' Giuseppe de Lucha, barytone, of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, gave his 
Gr¥t song recital in New York yesterday 
afternoon at Carnegie Hall. Tho house 
Was apparently sold out, and the audi- 
ence, which included many of his com- 
patriots and operatic colleagues, was 
evidentiy made up of warm admirers. 
‘Mr. de Luca was recalled again and 
again, while waves of bravos swept 
through the hall, and following 2 group 
of French and Russian songs, ending 
with Gretchanino’s “Berceuse,” a laurel 
wreath with the Italian colors was given 
to the singer. 

As a performer jn the recital field Mr. 
.4e Lica was very successful. His stage 
Presence was attractive antl dignified 
and: never even in*bperatic airs, as fram 
Donizett! and “Verdi—one from the /at- 
ter’s “Ernani” closing the programme 
Ust—did he overstep the proper limits in 
manner set for the singer on the recital 
platform. His voice was in ‘good condi- 
tion, he used it well and he showed qn 
admirable understanding of style, 

The programme began with Handel's 


“Caro Mio Ben.’ Following Falconieri’s 
““Villaneila” there was a mamuscript-air, 
‘“% Veaross Gi La Rosa,” of Vaccay. .In 


‘this group Mr. De Luca at once did geome 


singing of high, artisme: order. In an 


iordan|’s | 





English group he ‘had to rapeat the song 
Edwards. 


“God Bless You,” by 

A eong by Bussi-Peocia, ‘Serenata 
Gelata,”’ was very effectively given and 
enother in the final group, all Italian, 
was Sibelia’s “UMima. Rosa,” which is 
dedicated.to Mr. De Lica. The recital 
was as, a whole very enjoyable. Giu- 
‘seppe Bamoosb k was et ‘the piano. 


Evening Mail, Feb. 11 
DE LUCA’'S RECITAL, 

S an operatic baritone, Giuseppe De 
Luca is aiready an established favor- 
j}ite in New York. Yesterday afternoon 
!he gave his first song recital at Carnegie 
Hall, and proved himselé the master of a 
quite unsuspected field. 

The beauty of Mr. De Luca’s voice is 
;€ven more evident in the-intimacies of 
song interpretation than upon the larger 
eanvas of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
| And he is far more at home in the more 
| ai {ficult art than is usual with opera 
| singers. 











| Mr. De Luca gave his old Italian airs | 


| With a vocal gorgeousness, he lavished 
| sentiment upon modern French and Ius- 
| sian songs, seriously interpreted some 
| American numbers, including “God Bless 
; You, My Dear,” by Ariadne Holmes Ed- 
| wards, and Jent an absolutely new dia- 
lect to two of Harry Burleigh’s negro 
spirituals, 





New York World, Feb. 11 


Mr. de Luca, as he has already 
ghown us, can interpret French aad 
Neapolitan songs in admirable 
fashion. His ig a volee of warmth 
and rare tonal eonegan it has much 

‘xibility for expressiveness in both 

end dynamic contrasts and it 
in technically very well used. 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 
1a Racal ANC Tn inn iii iii 
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PUBLIC LIKES MELODY NOW 
BECAUSE OF WAR, SAYS HEMPEL 





But Taste of Opera Audiences Has 
Not ‘‘ Degenerated,”’ Is Belief 
of the Diva 


é HAVE listened to countless com- 
plaints and charges against public 
taste,” said Frieda Hempel last week 
“J have tried honestly to look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face. I have even 
considered it as pessimistically as I can, 
but I find no cause for worry or despair. 
“There is a great deal of talk about 
molding public taste. I am not so sure 
that public taste needs to be molded. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think that all 
public taste wants is to be let alone.” 
Miss Hempel was reminded that opera 
audiences of to-day have been accused of 
“liking anything” — good, bad or indif- 


ferent. 
“Nonsense!” she expostulated. “Audi- 


ences that pay have’ no such benevolent 
tendencies. It isn’t human nature. Audi- 
ences are willing and glad to hear new 
operas but if they don’t like them they 
soon stay away—so eventually they get 


what they want.” 

“And just what do opera audiences 
want?” 

“Judging from the attendance the past 
thirteen weeks at the Metropolitan, they 
_want Mozart, Donizetti, Verdi, Flotow, 
Bizet, Massenet. and Puccini, among 
other famous composers. The public has 
rallied enthusiastically to revivals of 
‘Faust’ and ‘The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment’ and ‘Le Prophéte’; reveled in the 
colorful ‘Marouf’ of Rabaud; found dig- 
nity and beauty in Liszt’s ‘Saint Eliza- 
beth,’ and enjoyed the quaint melodies of 
Mascagni’s ‘Lodoletta” If this be de- 
generacy in public taste, then degeneracy 
has rare compensations,” she added. 

“Do you think there has been no back- 
sliding in public taste for many years? 

“I did not say exactly that,” she pro- 
tested. “I do think there have been occa- 
sional ‘backslidings,’ if you will, and the 
public has now and then gone chasing 
after false gods. But how quickly, how 
very quickly, the public comes back. Not 
long ago in the theater problem plays, 
more or less objectionable to many peo- 
ple, were quite the rage. The movies 
also had a fine run of pictures built 
around the same themes. When the 
worrying was at its height and reform- 
ers were frantically wondering what to 
do to save the stage and the screen, the 
public, having satisfied its curiosity, pre- 
cipitately withdrew, and the plays and 
pictures died a natural though sudden 
death. And not until managers had met 
the demand for clean, wholesome plays 
did the big audiences return, 














Frieda Hempel, Soprano of the Metro- 
politan, Who Defends To-day’s Opera 
Audiences 


“Opera is less liable to such undesir- 
able invasions as the cost of producing 
an opera is very heavy. A few operas 
have achieved brief success because of 
the shocks they gave. But lasting art is 
not built on shocks. Art, in painting, in 
sculpture, in drama, in music, is, after 
all, only the dreams of the public ful- 
filled—their ideals realized. People may 
wander some, but they are not going far 
astray from their ideals. The situation 
really isn’t appalling,” continued Miss 
Hempel, “and even in spite of seeming 
contradictions I still believe that the gen- 
eral tendency of public taste is upward. 

“The past two years the desire has 
been more and more for lighter, brighter 
music, simple melodic scores. It is the 
reaction from the turmoil the world is in. 


which there are no problems. 


The problems of the universe to-day are 


so great that people instinctively seek a 


breathing spell from them in music in 
It may be 


the popularity of lighter scores that 


‘'makes some people think public taste is 


degenerating. With the Beethoven and 
Wagnerian operas missing, there is, of 
course, a lack of heavy operas. 

“There seems to be a tendency in all 
art to confuse solemnity with greatness; 
to think of masterpieces as somber af- 
fairs. Probably we inherit that idea. 
Anyway, the majority of us seem to feel 
that it requires greater art to be woeful 
than to be joyful. I know in my own stu- 
dent days, and even in my early days in 
opera, I felt that a tragic réle was so 
much greater and required far greater 
talent than comedy rédles.” L. W 





TROOSTWYK’S WORKS HEARD 





Mme. Buckhout Devotes Musicale Pro- 
gram to Connecticut Composer 


Arthur Troostwyk’s compositions were 
heard at Mme. Buckhout’s New York 
studio on the afternoon of Feb. 13 in 
ner series of composers’ musicales. 

Mr. Troostwyk was at the piano for 


the singers, Mme. Buckhout, soprano, 
and Emma Selleck, contralto. Mme. 


Buckhout sang eight of his songs, among 
them “A Faded Flower” and “So we’ll 
go no more aroving,” both of them dedi- 
cated to her. These were redemanded, 
as were “’Spacially Jim” and “The Call 
of Spring.” Mrs. Selleck sang excel- 
lently three songs, of which “Come for a 
Sail” and “Little Love o’ Mine” were 
repeated. Mr. Troostwyk appeared also 
in groups of his own violin compositions, 
his Gavotte being received with so much 
approval that he had to play it twice. 
R. H. Terry played his accompaniments. 





SETTLEMENT PLANS FESTIVAL 


Marshall All Farwell Forces for Gala 
Concert in Carnegie Hall 


The Music school Settlement of New 
York, Arthur Farwell, director, is as- 
sembling all its forces to give a Festival 
Concert at Carnegie Hall on the even- 
ing of March 6. This school, now in its 
twenty-fourth year, has become a veri- 
table university, with 100 teachers, 
nearly 1000 pupils, and a waiting list 
of several hundred more who cannot be 
accommodated. 

So diverse are the ages and occupations 
of the pupils, so scattered their resi- 
dences throughout Greater New York, 
and so difficult is it for many of them to 
afford the necessary carfare, that it is 
almost impossible to bring them all to- 
gether at any one time. Nevertheless, 
the whole student body is to be assembled 
and placed on the greatly enlarged Car- 
negie Hall stage at the Festival Concert, 
so that it will be the first opportunity in 
its history for the public to see and hear 


this institution in its entirety. The as- 
semblec orchestras together will number 
nearly 200 players and will be led by 
Conductor Arthur Farwell, Melzar Chaf- 
fee and Harriet Rosenthal. The vocal 
ensemble will be led by Mrs. Laura 
Elliot, head of the vocal department. A 
large chorus of the children and older 
pupils, directed by Mr. Farwell, will be 
heard in new songs. Instrumental en- 
sembles, and solos representing several 
departments of the school, will be heard. 

A feature of the program will be com- 
munity singing by the entire audience 
and the student body, led by Harry 
Barnhart, and in place of the usual light- 
ing of Carnegie Hall there will be light- 
ing decorations by Claude Bragdon, de- 
signer of the lights for the “Song and 
Light” Festivals in Central Park. The 
concert is given primarily to present the 
Music School Settlement idea before the 
city and to show the magnitude and 
worth of this work. Any proceeds will 
be devoted to the work of the school, and 
the prices will be low, from ten cents to 
two dollars. 





PENELOPE DAVIES SCORES 





Mezzo-Contralto Accompanied by Tre- 
harne in Elizabeth (N. J.) Recital 


Before the Woman’s Club of Eliza- 

beth, N. J., Penelope Davies, the Can- 
adian mezzo-contralto, gave a recital on 
Thursday, Feb. 7, accompanied at the 
piano by Bryceson Treharne. Miss 
Davies was in excellent voice and aroused 
keen interest in and enthusiasm for her 
singing of French songs by Vuillermoz, 
Duparc, Lenormand and_ Fourdrain. 
These she followed with H. T. Burleigh’s 
“One Year,” Branscombe’s “Three Mys- 
tic Ships,” O’Hare’s “Erin” and Kramer’s 
“Joy,” winning a repetition for the last 
named song. 
_ There wes special interest in her sing- 
ing of Mr. Treharne’s “Remember Me,” 
“Renunciation,” “Pickaninny,” “Uphill” 
and “Mad Patsy,” the first and last of 
the group being redemanded. Miss 
Davies shared the applause in these 
songs with the composer. At the close 
of the program she was requested to 
repeat the Burleigh “One year,” which 
made a deep impression, 





Give Program of Marion Coryell’s 
Works 


Marion Coryell, a young composer from 

Chicago who is making her headquarters 
in New York City, presented a program 
of manuscript compositions at the studio 
of Katharine McNeal, on Feb, 10, 
assisted by Myrtle Thomburgh, soprano, 
Thomas McGranahan, tenor, Edward 
Roberts, baritone, and Charlotte Presby, 
reader. Only one of her compositions, 
“Roses in Ireland,” has been published, 
but the cordial recognition given her MS. 
presages success for others coming from 
the publisher in the near future. A set 
of children’s piano pieces played by Miss 
Coryell proved charming. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


Exclusive Management: 


LILA ROBESON 2 


Sixth Season Metropolitan Opera Company 











Miss Robeson sang Amneris with rich, 
round tones and admirable expression. 
-N.Y. Tribune. 

Miss Robeson sang the part with real 


understanding and character. 


-N. Y. Mail. 

She has a fine, well trained voice. 
-Brooklyn Eagle. 

She sang with certainty of tone. 
-Boston Transcript. 

Lila Robeson sang with a rich, full voice. 
-Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Her rich contralto tones are particularly 
suited to the adequate rendition of sacred 
music—Cleveland Press. 


Miss Robeson has a voice of singular 

beauty and power that almost tempts one 

to believe its range is illimitable. 
-Washington Evening Star. 


Together with remarkably fine vocal 
powers, Miss Robeson is a finished ac- 
tress—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 

Miss Robeson thrilled the audience with 
the passionate vehemence she put into 
her notes—Baltimore American. 








AEOLIAN HALL, 


Miss Robeson gave excellent vocaliza- 
tion of Amneris, one of the finest, full, 
large voices that has been advanced. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Lila Robeson was the new Azucena and 
gave a sterling characterization of this 
essentially dramatic role. 


—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Lila Robeson, a splendid contralto, sang 
with a richness and strength that were 
superb.—Albany Argus. 
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DAMROSCH PLAYS HILL’S ‘STEVENSONIANA’ 


American’s Score Introduced in 
N. Y.—Langenus Performs 
Mozart’s Music 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Concert, 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 17. Solo- 
ist, Gustave Langenus, Clarinetist. 
The Program: 

Symphony, No. 4, Tschaikowsky; 
Adagio and Finale from the Concerto 
for Clarinet, Mozart; Suite, “Steven- 
soniana,” Edward Burlingame Hill. 


It was scarcely a memorable perform- 
ance of the Tschaikowsky symphony with 
which Mr. Damrosch began last Sun- 
day’s concert. The poorest part of it 
was the pizzicato movement, which the 
conductor took in large degree at almost 


one-half its proper tempo and with a 
strange, arbitrary rubato. The result 
was heavy, instead of mercurial, espe- 
cially as the orchestra hardly displayed 
the precision or virtuosity with which 
local concert-goers are accustomed to 


hearing it done. Mr. Damrosch likewise 
accentuated the circus features of the 
last movement. The audience applauded 
very warmly, however, and the orches- 
tra accepted the tribute standing. 

Matters mended with the two lovely 
movements from Mozart’s clarinet con- 
certo, which Mr. Langenus, the orches- 
tra’s first clarinetist, played with excep- 
tional taste, delightful phrasing and 
artistic charm, and in which Mr. Dam- 
rosch gave him sympathetic support. 
And there were further amends in the 
finished presentation of Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill’s “Stevensoniana,” evidently 
prepared with considerable devotion and 
care and cordially received by the hear- 
ers, whose plaudits the composer ac- 
knowledged from his box. 

Professor Hill’s suite aims in four 
movements to reflect as many poems 
from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses’—the “Marching 
Song” (which Kitty Cheatham has 
made her inalienable possession), “The 
Land of Nod,” “Where Go the Boats” 
and the “Unseen Playmate.” The object 
is legitimate and promising, but the com- 
poser, instead of a set of authentic “kin- 
derscenen,” has written four ambitious, 
sophisticated pieces, which might pass 








HUNTZINGER@ DILWORTH 


Publishers of Music 


Beg to announce that on and after Mar. Ist, 
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at a pinch for the work of John Alden 
Carpenter, modern French in harmonic 
contrivance, pretentiously and _  color- 
fully scored, though deficient in indi- 
viduality or invention and each but the 
first very much like the other. This kind 
of thing takes a psychological interpreta- 
tion apparently beyond the scope of Pro- 
fessor Hill’s powers. Schumann divined 
and expressed the child outlook and child 
spirit in a single number of the “Scenes 
from Childhood” in a way the present 
composer never remotely a a 

as Ae 


Lakewood Hears Bianca Herez and Gia- 
como Bourg in Red Cross Concert 


Bianca Herez, Spanish soprano, and 
Giacomo Bourg, baritone, were the fea- 
tured soloists at the Red Cross benefit 
concert given Feb. 8 at Laurel-in-the 
Pines, “Lakewood, N. J. Both soloists 
received laudatory comment for their 
artistic interpretation of the program 
given, earning a return engagement, 
which is scheduled for Easter week. 
Paul Godmilow was an able accom- 
panist. 


Form Community Chorus in Wind- 


sor, Vt. 


WINDSOR, VT., Feb. 15.—A community 
chorus has been organized here and Nel- 
son W. Coffin of Keene, N. H., has been 
engaged to direct its “sing.” 

a. WwW. BD. 





National Opera Club Gives $500 for 
Auditorium at Camp Upton 


The sum of $500 has been donated 
from the treasury of the National Opera 
Club of America, through Mme. Kath- 
arine Evans von Klenner, founder and 
president, for the fund which is being 
raised toward building a permanent and 
suitable auditorium for community sing- 
ing at Camp Upton, L. I. It is estimated 
the structure will cost about $50,000 and 
the National Opera Club is practically 
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the first to contribute a substantial sum 
for this purpose. 





Rubel Trio Re-engaged in Boston 


The Rubel Trio recently gave a suc 
cessful concert in Boston. Among the 
numbers which gave especial pleasure 
were Sandby’s “Agnete and the Mer- 
man” and Brahms’s Trio in B. Their 
success in Boston was so pronounced 
that several return engagements were 
booked for next season. 





WHEELING, W. VaA.—A concert was 
given at St. Joseph’s Academy recently 
by Jessie Alma Wolfe, pianist, and Wil! 
Leach, baritone. 
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Lauds Shattuck’s 
Piano Playing 


By Karleton Hackett. 
THERE IS SOMETHING about Arthur | 

Shattuck’s playing that is so sane and 
straightforward as makes it particu- 
larly grateful in these hectic days. In; 
a practical way, meaning from the box- 
office point of view, it might be better 
for him if he were a bit more of a 
poseur, at least this is the belief gen- 
erally held by those who make a busi- 
ness of catering to the whims of the 
public, tho I myself am not at all con- 
vinced of this managerial common- 
place. A poseur may make a striking 
snecess for a season or two, after Which | 
he usually finds it desirable to transfer | 
his activities to some far country where 
they don’t know him. 

Arthur Shattuck i¢ an American and 
proposes to spend a considerable part 
of his time among his own home folks. 
He is by nature an upstanding sort of 
man, with no foolishness about him, 
and he is so situated that he can live 
his life in his own way, quite regard- 
less of the box office. You feel all this 
in his playing. Music appeals to him, 
and he has put his mind to developing 
his powers, so that he can express to 
the public what he feels. He does it 
for his own satisfaction, and while he 
is, courtesy itself, still there is a sort 
of atmospheric quality about him which 
seems to infer that if the public does 
not like it they can jolly well lump it. 





We like a man who stands on his 
own feet, artistically and otherwise, 
does the thing as he sees it and asks 
no favors. A man might be all this, 
and yet not be able to play the piano- 
forte, which is where Mr. Shattuck dif- 
fers from a large number of his fe!- 
lows, since he can. The D’Albert suite 
was excellent, clear, clean and crisp. 
IJe was right in the sg@éerit of the music, 
and his fingers responded to the im- 
pulse of his’ will. If a man really 
knows exactly what he wishes to do 
he will generally find the way to do it, 
and Shattuck has both the mind to con- 
ceive and the fingers to execute. 

The Rameau gevotte and variations 
were delightful. Variations as a rule 
are apt to sound pretty much like tech- 
nical exercises, possibly interesting to 
the musicians, but without any point of 
contact for the average hearer. Shat- 
tuck made them sound sort of sponta- 
neous, as tho Rameau kept having 
2}happy little nations which he wanted 
to add just for his own entertainment. 

7 The D’Albert and Rameau had been 
-jrather on the surface of things, quite 
as they were intended to be, but in the 
Brahms Shattuck struck a deeper note 
sjand played an intermezzo and rhapsodie 
djwith a grasp of the music and a com- 
i.} pleteness of expression in the working out 
n]that made them beautiful. It was the 
¢|kind of Brahms playing that made you 
wonder again how the fable ever grew 
up that Brahms was tiresome. Well we 
know how the fable grew, and that 
there used to be some justification, but 
ajont when a man of the right quality 
o| Sits at the keyboard. 

me Gladly would I have remained longer, 
I- but I had to start on my rounds. 
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>HILHARMONIC DELIGHTS 
NEW HAVEN AUDIENCE 


Stransky Gives Fine Program—Yolanda 
Méré Scores in Liszt Concerto— 


Flonzaleys Heard 

New HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 16.—The 
nly musical event of more than passing 
nterest here during the past week was 
the concert by the New York Philhar- 
nonie Orchestra. It is rarely that New 
Haveners enjoy the privilege of listen- 
ing to a great orchestra. Mr. Stransky 
opened the program with a musicianly 
reading of the ““New World” Symphony 
of Dvorak. The symphony has been 
p'ayed here on many occasions by‘ ambi- 
tious organizations, but never so well as 
under the baton of Josef Stransky. 

Debussy’s Prelude, “L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faun,” was likewise superbly rendered. 
We have heard this work before in New 
Haven. When played as it was by the 
Philharmonic it seemed like a novelty. 
The orchestra’s final number was the 
“Theme and Variations” by Tschaikow- 
sky. 
Yolanda Méré, pianist, made her sevc- 
ond appearance in this city when she ap- 
peared as soloist on Tuesday. She chose 
for her number Liszt’s Concerto in A. 
It was an inspired bit of playing that 
Mme. Méré did in this number, and her 
artistry in all the movements was always 
visible. She is one of the finest pianists 
of our day. An enthusiaste audence ac- 
claimed her efforts and warmly ap- 
plauded her. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a program 
of compositions by Haydn, Debussy and 
Schumann, in the Sprague Memorial 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The play- 
ing of the organization gave great pleas- 
ure to a large audience. _ 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, who was 
to have appeared in the seventh of the 
University Chamber Concerts on 
Wednesday, March 6, has notified the 
manager of events at Yale that it will 
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The Berkshire String Quartet. 





@ Victor Georg 


Reading from Left to Right: Hugo Kortschak, 


Clarence Evans, Emmerson Stoeber and Sergei Kotlarsky 





be impossible for him to fulfill his con- 
tract. 

The annual concert by the New Haven 
String Orchestra will be given in March. 
The proceeds of the concerts will be 
given to the Red Cross Fund. A. T. 





Colgate Students Aid Red Cross 


HAMILTON, N. Y., Feb. 18.—A concert 
was given recently by the students of 
Colgate University for the benefit of the 


Red Cross, under the direction of W. H. 
Hoerrner, head of the music department. 
The opening number was “America’s 
Message,” a double chorus by Arthur 
Edward Johnston. The “Little Sym- 
phony” and the “Vesper Choir” were all 
dressed in khaki and the women in the 
Red Cross nurse’s uniform. The or- 
chestra played numbers by Kargonoff, 
Friml, Cesak and others, and the choir 
sang Parker’s “Lamp of the West,” 
Huhn’s “Invictus” and “The Lost Chord.” 


BERKSHIRE ENSEMBLE 
IS WARMLY APPLAUDED 


String Quartet Again Displays Its High 
Ideals in Recital Before Dis- 
criminating Hearers 


Berkshire String Quartet. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Evening of Feb. 11. Hugo 
Kortschak, First Violin; Sergei Kot- 
larsky, Second Violin; Clarence Evans, 
Viola; Emmeran Stoeber, ’Cello. The 
Program: 


Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1, in C Minor, 
Brahms; Quartet in D Major (Koechel, 
No. 499), Mozart; Quartet, Op. 45, in E 
Major, d’Indy. 


The merits of this sincere and ambi- 
tious ensemble are already well known 
to New York audiences. On this occa- 
sion the players exhibited the same ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm which must 
place the ensemble among the several 
other organizations of similar high 
ideals. 

The playing of these musicians, while 
not immaculate, holds commendable 
qualities, chief of which is a virile en- 
thusiasm. The Brahms Quartet was not 
given as smoothly as it could be, how- 
ever, the Mozart work was well played, 
with the exception of the Allegro, which 
was almost raced through in approved 
modern fashion. 

The audience, composed largely of the 
members of some noted ensembles, dis- 
played its discrimination by warmly ap- 
plauding every movement. 


Marcia Van Dresser Under Arthur 
Judson’s Management 


Marcia Van Dresser, the well-known 
operatic and concert soprano, has an- 
nounced a change of management. Ar- 
thur Judson, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, will have entire charge 
of her bookings. 











Cincinnati Press Opinions 


“Mr. 
gesticulation, comports himself with dignity and firmness and 
was happy in securing a hearty response from the orchestra. 

* The orchestra was made to sound beautifully, 
the colors were exquisitely shaded and the poetic mood aimir- 
ably suggested. 


“ke O* 


Unanimous Critical Praise for 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


GUEST CONDUCTOR OF THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(December, 1917) 


AND THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Rothwell secures his results with a minimum of 


““* * * The prelude and Liebestod, with its orchestral vividness and its passidnate utter- 
ances, was less a matter of burning, elemental sweep under Rothwell’s hands than a beautifully rounded 


and finely balanced enunciation of the music. 


* * careful study of every fine detail of a com- 


position made for a most delightful,,pure and exquisite performance of the inimitable eighth sym- 
phony of Beethoven. * * * Rothwell played the symphony with a sprightliness and loving 


attention.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“The playing of the eighth Beethoven Symphony was, for sheer beauty and purity, as fine a 


thing as we have heard in years. 


“*k & *& Walter H. Rothwell, presiding as guest-conductor, made the occasion an unforgettable 


one. 


“* * * Adjectives and adverbs are lame things, therefore we shall not try to lug them in. 
It is better you know simply that here was a Beethoven creation to which divinely full justice was 


done.’’—Cincinnati Post. 


‘“‘Walter Henry Rothwell, who appeared as guest-conductor, is a director whose specialty is a 


firm, clear reading of the subjects at hand. 


““* &* * Within the first five minutes, the surety and authority of the firm. crisp beat, estab- 


lished the presence of an experienced and accomplished conductor. 


* * * every line, every small 


detail of phrase for the various choirs, receives from Mr. Rothwell a fine and clear statement.’’— 


Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Detroit Press Opinions 





ROTHWELL CAPTURES ORCHESTRA AND CITY 


Conductor Shows Master Hand in Symphony 


*‘Seldom has such a full, rich volume of tone been obtained from the orchestra; his pianissimo 
was infinitely appealing, as in the largo of Dvorak’s symphony, ‘From the New World’; his fortissimo 





(January, 1918) 


was stunning in its grandeur, as in the climax of the Liszt symphonic poem, ‘Les Preludes,’ where he 
brought forth a strong finale so impressively that the gallery thundered and the floor quivered with 


the stamping of feet.’’—-Detroit Sunday News. 


“‘Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C minor was given with ease, grace and mastery.’’—Detroit 


News. 


NEW LEADER WORKS WONDERS WITH MEN 


“Mr. Rothwell is first a thorough drill-master. 


He puts his whole self into whatever he attempt s 


and he demands the same wholly consuming interest of his men. * %* * his readings of numbers 
given creditably before by the orchestra were no less than sensational.’’—Detroit News. 


ROTHWELL ERECTS GENUINE SYMPHONY 


Magical Change in Detroit Orchestra Under Baton of Visiting Conductor 


‘“‘The work the organization did was better than those who had watched its course dreamed it 
ever could possibly accomplish. * * * the magical change that had come over Detroit’s orches- 
tra giving it power to thrill and hold listeners tense through the sheer beauty and power of its inter- 
pretations. * * * At the risk of appearing guilty of extravagance, the reviewer ventures the 
assertion that ‘Les Preludes’ has never received a more scholarly, or a more thoroughly delightful 


reading by any conductor who has visited Detroit. 


* * Mr. Rothwell has won the respect 


and the enthusiasm of the players and the admiration of all who have attended the concerts. 


‘‘* * * There was virility, sympathy and beauty in Mr. Rothwell’s interpretation of Bee- 


thoven’s Fifth Symphony.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


“After watching Mr. Rothwell’s work during his short stay in Detroit, there must be conviction 
in the mind of every one familiar with orchestral bodies and directors that in every essential Mr. 


Rothwell measures up to the highest standards. 


‘“* * * Players and director scored a great triumph in the Rimsky-Korsakoff ‘Caprice Espag- 
nol,’ played with a spirit that captivated all.’’—-Detroit Times. 


“Of Conductor Rothwell’s work, all the praise that was accorded him at his first concert was 


verified Friday afternoon. 


He imparts an energy and enthusiasm to the men, and a unity of purpose 


and a decisiveness and incisiveness of execution that are most admirable. 


‘‘* * * What in most respects was the best concert of its career was offered by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell appearing for the third and last time as guest-con- 


ductor.’’—-Detroit Journal. 


ADDRESS: 545 WEST 11lth STREET, NEW YORK. 
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~Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
j ‘d., MUSICAL AMERICA, 








Singers’ Scanty Skirts Cause Distress in 
Pittsburgh 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Prior to the New Amsterdam Roof 
outrage costuming was rated with the 
Arts. Since that time, however, the Art 
has stealthily slipped out until now little 
remains but scandal. 

With much interest I read the saying 
of a certain wise man from the East 
to the effect that “our Mary,” in her 
portrayal of the Alexandrian beauty, 
wore “a thin clinging gown that left 
little to the imagination.” It is assumed 
that those of a more serious mind and in- 
terested in the colorful past of that dis- 
graceful Thais-woman are such as not 
to be shocked by anything so trivial as 
a Michigan Avenue drapery, regardless 
cf how risqué the conception. Accord- 
ingly, I dropped the matter, giving it 
ro further thought. 

The following day, in running through 
Mephisto’s Musings, I noted the outline 
given, by one of Gotham’s matrons, to 
the adornments of “La Geraldine” in 
“Thais”: “a diaphanous skirt and some 
jewelry.” Only a matter of ingenuity, 
time and raiment or the lack of it and 
one or the other of the rivals must 
triumph! Nor have Garden or Farrar 
ever been accused of neglecting their 
costumes. As I read of the filmy skirt 
and jewels I shivered my - disapproval 
and attributed the cynical suggestion to 
one of a disdainful claque. 

Now I have received your February 
number, which causes my Puritanical-soul 
to cry out against the extremes to which 
woman will go in her attempt to be 
charming. When will they ever stop? 
Where? What will be the end? I ask? 
I ask? With fevered brow I wonder! 
I can read of Mary and Geraldine; of 
their competition in costume and stage 
pictures; of their affection: one for the 
other, and still be content to watch and 
wait, but with the coming to a third 
party to the ring—I am at a loss. 
Frankly my spirit was broken when I 
read that outrageous article regarding 
a concert given by Christine Miller at 
Camp Lee and written by one Sergeant 
Cornelius Weibel, in which he decribed 
“her gown: the stuff that dreams are 
made of.” The wickedness of this world 
is too much for me! A monastery and 
sackcloth for mine! 

Mary, Geraldine and Christine—you 
hdve been the Fate of one soon to be a 
Monk. 

Truly yours, 
NEAL WINTERTON. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12, 1918. 





Another Defender of Dr. Muck 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I hope the following letter. may be 
printed in your “Open Forum” column. 

My letter in no way means that I do 
not appreciate your valuable paper. It 
has given me much pleasure, a great deal 
of food for thought and valuable hints, 
given through the splendid articles of the 
artists who have made good. Neverthe- 
less, I feel as Mr. MacAider does about 
your attitude toward Mr. Higginson and 
Dr. Muck, and for that reason I hope 
you will find space for my appreciation 
of his letter to your column. 

When I read your letter in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S issue of Feb. 9, “In Defense 
of. Dr. Muck,” etc., I said, “Bully for 
you.” 

It was time that some one should rise 
in defense of that eminent musician, and 


coming from me whose home is also the 
home of the Boston Symphony, the de- 
fense should carry weight. 

As a matter of fact, I have heard the 
National Anthem played at several con- 
certs lately and there was a decided feel- 
ing apparent among both the players and 
the conductor that the playing of it was 
being overdone, and certainly the audi- 
ence has not responded heartily. 

Even in Europe, where I believe there 
is a much stronger national feeling, their 
national anthems are not played at every 
concert, theatrical performance and 
wherever a few musicians are assembled 
to play for one reason or another. 

MusiIcAL AMERICA has taken too much 
the position of a persecuting rather than 
a prosecuting attorney. 


Very gratefully yours, 


Mary M. ASHTON. 
Feb. 16, 1918. 





How the Propaganda Works Out 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The article in your last issue is cer- 
tainly a great tribue to Scranton, Dun- 
more and the Lackawanna Valley. Mr. 
Freund stirred things here as they never 
before have been stirred. The whole 
valley is at work. Next week we are 
taking part in the National Week of 
Song movement, and next Friday night 
there will be a dozen song fests in the 
valley. That is what his visit is doing. 

I inclose some clippings. One, from 
the State Superintendent of Schools of 
West Virginia, is the result of Mr. 
Freund’s Johnstown address. I spoke 
from the same platform with the State 
Superintendent at Carbondale. He heard 
me give my opinion of Mr. Freund’s 
work and the attempt in his State is the 
result. 

It is a joy to work in a great cause. 


C. F. HoBAN, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


Dunmore, Pa., Feb. 16, 1918. 





Disagrees with Mr. Hargreaves’s Esti- 
mate of Galli-Curci’s Art 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In the letter of your correspondent, 
Randall Hargreaves, about Mme. Galli- 
Curci, he makes several inferences that 
for the good of the singing art ought 
not go unchallenged. 

It is much more pleasant to praise 
than to criticize, and carping criticism 
is detestable; but in this case it is neces- 
sary to call a halt to over-fulsome praise, 
when it is exploited as an argument 
against one of the great principles of 
singing. 

We have Mme. Galli-Curci’s own state- 
ment that she never had any lessons in 
singing. Dr. Hargreaves says that she 
“gives no thought whatever to the me- 
chanical operations of breathing and 
vocal functions while singing.” 

Well!—it would be better if she did; 
there has been much criticism as well 
as praise bestowed upon the prima 
donna. He goes on: “These are relaxed 
and, therefore, passive to the subtlest 
directions of her supreme singing men- 
tality.” But are they? If so, why does 
she sing off the key so frequently? Not 
from choice, surely. 

If Mr. Hargreaves wishes to cite this 
as “natural” singing, all right, but we 
must object to having it recommended to 
1 gay of singing as something to emu- 
ate. 


Also to compare this style of singing 
with Mme. Patti and Mme. Melba is 
absurd. They were both trained singers, 
and severely trained. In spite of Mme. 
Patti’s famous remark, she was trained 
carefully from childhood by her uncle, 
Strakosch, and was a different kind of 
singer altogether. To be sure, her tech- 
nique 
been through the school and knew what 
she was doing, though she couldn’t bother 
to explain it. Those who remember 
Melba of twenty years ago, with her 
wonderful runs and trills on full round 
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tones, will recall their spontaneity and 
dazzling brilliance. They were not small, 
or carefully produced, with childlike, un- 
developed tone and uncertainty. 

We all recognize Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
gifts of voice, musicianship, personal 
charm and refinement, and some deplore 
the fact that lack of breath support pre- 
vo her from making the most of these 
gifts. 

It would give her better tone, make her 
notes more individual in her cantilena 
and in her runs and trills. It would 
tune the voice more positively in the 
middle of the note, and give her author- 
ity and virility, which is at present 
lacking. 

That is what the student should be 
told for his or her own good. To -sing 
“naturally” is not a new idea. There 
are thousands trying to sing “naturally,” 
which generally means ignorantly, and 
none of them ever arrives at the top. 

Artistic singing is a supernatural 


.your splendid paper. 


function built on the development an. 
control of one’s natural powers. Thi 
creates a technique which when absorbe. 
leads to a cultured instead of a crud 
spontaneity. 

Art does not consist in making th: 
rough places smooth to placidity, so tha: 
originality and spontaneity are lost. I: 
consists rather in rousing the spirit an 
developing it to such a state of under 
standing and sensitiveness that incon 
gruities are made impossible and indi 
viduality and originality are increased 
instead of diminished. 

The first step toward acquiring this 
happy condition is the study of Breath 


Control. 
W. HENRI Zay. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1918. 





Realizes Its Value 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find $3. for subscription to 
I have just begun 
to realize what I missed all those years 


. before my acquaintance with your valu- 


able magazine. I wouldn’t be without 
it for anything. JESSE F. COGSWELL. 


Fitchburg, Mass., Feb. 13, 1918. 





ANNIVERSARY FOR 
BALTIMORESYMPHONY 


Second Year of Achievement — 
Has Untiringly Fostered Amer- 
ican Music’ 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 16.—With its 
fifth concert of the present series given 
at the Lyric on Friday evening, Feb. 15, 
the Baltimore Symphony - Orchestra 
marked the second anniversary of its 
organization. It was organized under 
municipal maintenance and appeared at 
its initial concert on Feb. 11, 1916. The 
rapid development of the local orchestra 
is due to the indefatigable labors of its 
capable conductor, Gustave Strube. The 


worth of the orchestra to the municipal- 
ity cannot be fully estimated, but it is 
safe to predict that the local symphony 
concerts are instilling culture in a large 
community and creating eagerness to 
learn what the American composers have 
contributed to musical art. 

In its helpful aspects toward foster- 
ing native musical art, especial encour- 
agement has been given the work of 
local composers. Former programs have 
presented Gustave Strube, George F. 
Boyle and Franz C. Bornschein, Ameri- 
cans whose reputations extend beyond 
local bounds. Moreover, this recognition 
of the American musician has not been 
confined to the local field alone, for Mac- 
Dowell, Gilbert and others have been 
given a hearing. These hearings are 
not mere haphazard presentations, as 
great care is spent in the preparation 
of each program, and more particularly 
is there evidenced a spirit of buoyant 
appreciation when a new work is being 
played. 

The soloists have been largely drawn 
from the list of American-trained artists, 
and in this respect the programs may 
be said to be highly commendable. 
Among those who have been heard are: 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Vera Barstow, 
violinist;- Myrtle Elvin, pianist; Frank 
Gittleson, violinist; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Lucy Gates, soprano; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Thad- 





deus Rich, violinist, and Arthur Shat- 
tuck, pianist. 

The concert last Friday gave Director 
Strube opportunity of showing what 
strides are being made toward delicacy 
and fineness of tone in the playing of 
the Mozart “Jupiter” Symphony, the 
Mendelssohn Overture to Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and two 
ballet numbers from Delibes’ “Coppelia.”’ 
The soloist, Arthur Shattuck, pianist, 
was heard for the first time locally, and 
his playing of the Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto made known his _pianistic 
powers. The audience recalled the soloist 
many times. For the growing interest 
of the public commendation must be 
given to the orchestra sponsor, Mayor 
James H. Preston, and the energetic 
management of Frederick R. oe 

. Cc. B. 


ATLANTA AND THE LIED 








Discuss Retention of German Songs on 
Programs—Local Concerts 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 14—No little dis- 
cussion has been stirred in Atlanta mu- 
sical circles over the suggestion of Louise 
Dooly, dramatic critic for the Atlanta 
Constitution, that songs of German com- 
posers be kept on programs as hereto- 
fore. Miss Dooly, in the Constitution of 
last Sunday, asserted that several times 
the result of omitting songs of German 
composers has been “a somnolent house 
waiting for the real interest to be re- 
sumed, a condition which has been more 
than once evident during some concerts 
since the war began.” 

The concert of Mme. Julia Claussen at 
the Auditorium Monday evening, under 
the auspices of the Music Study Club, 
was the initial event of the week. 

On Thursday night the Music Study 
Club presented Hugh Hodgson of Athens, 
Ga., in a piano recital. 

Another concert of unusual interest 
Thursday night was that of Cantor Jo- 
seph Rosenblatt, who appeared at the 
Auditorium with a choir of trained He- 
brew singers. 

Announcement has been made that the 
Georgia Association of Old-Time Fid- 
dlers will hold its annual convention at 
the Auditorium next week, Feb. 27 to 
March 2, winding up Saturday night 
with the award of $100 in ee. . 
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Constantin Nicolay, Greek Basso of the 
Chicago Opera Association 


One of the artists of the Chicago 
Opera Association who made many 
friends in New York during the stay of 
that company at the Lexington Opera 
House was Constantin Nicolay, the basso, 
who has had a distinguished career. 
Born of Greek parentage in Alexandria, 
Egypt, Mr. Nicolay was educated in 
Athens, where he became a professor of 
ancient and modern Greek. He resigned 
his chair of Janguages to take up musical 
study at the Conservatoire in Paris, and 
after doing concert work he was engaged 
by Arturo Toscanini to sing at La Scala 
in Milan. Subsequently he toured in 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt and England, and 
came to America to sing at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House during the regime of 
Oscar Hammerstein. When the Chicago 
company was organized he joined it and 
has been a member ever since. 

Mr. Nicolay will return to New York 
after the Boston visit of the company and 
will devote some time to coaching oper- 
atic aspirants. 





GUIOMAR NOVAES SOLOIST 
WITH ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Pianist Given Enthusiastic Reception— 
Apollo Club Concert and Flonzaley 
Appearance This Month 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—It remained 
to Guiomar Novaes, the young Brazilian 
pianist, to arouse the matinee audience 
at yesterday’s symphony concert to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm, for after she 
had played her number she was given a 
reception such as has been seldom heard 
here this season. She chose Chopin’s 
Second Concerto in F Minor, a very 
grateful thing to play, and she displayed 
a grade of playing that was altogether 
satisfying from every standpoint. Very 
few pianists of her sex heard here in the 
past few years have demonstrated such 
a thorough mastery of the instrument. 
The orchestral part of the program 
opened with the Symphony No. 1, by 
Brahms. The other number was Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Overture, 
a fitting climax for a delightfyl after- 
noon of music. 

Despite the necessity of having to sub- 
stitute for its soloist, the Apollo Club 


physician. The club was fortunate in 
securing Michel Gusikoff, violinist, and 
Max Steindel, ’cellist, who acceptably 
filled the singer’s place by giving two 
groups each of well-selected numbers. 
The club opened the program with the 
“‘Wanderer’s Song,” by Schumann. “In- 
victus,” set to music by Webbe, and Bur- 
leigh’s “Deep River” were finely done. 
The pinnacle of the evening’s entertain- 
ment came when they sang in stirring 
fashion H. T. Stewart’s “Song of the 
Camp,” a rousing war chorus. An ob- 
bligato to this was finely sung by John 
Rohan. Charles Galloway conducted as 
usual and played the soloists’ accompani- 
ments in a satisfactory fashion. 

A concert of chamber music was given 
on Thursday night at Sheldon Hall by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, their first appear- 
ance here in several years. It was a 
charming evening and this ensemble of 
string experts played a diversified and 
interesting program with numbers from 
Quartets by Haydn, Dvorak and Men- 
delssohn and an especially delightful 
number in “The Lonely Shepherd,” from 
Joseph Speight’s collection of “Shakes- 
pearean Characters.” It was given with 
muted strings and the effect was en- 
trancing. An arrangement of Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” brought 
the concert to a close, but it was en- 
cored to such an extent that an extra, 
one of the quartet movements, was added. 

H. W. C. 


HOCHSTEIN AND STILES 
ARE SOLOISTS WITH CLUB 


Uniformed Artists Presented by the 
Rubinstein at Fourth New 
York Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 16, presented as soloists 
Vernon Stiles, tenor, and David Hoch- 
stein, violinist. Mr. Stiles sang all 
American composers’ songs, “The Red 
Heart,” “Nipponese Sword Song,” Fos- 
ter; “One Year,” N. T. Burleigh; “Whis- 
pering Wind and Lyre,” Ware; “Inter 
Nos,” MacFayden, and “Where Blossoms 
Grow,” Sans Souci. Much interest and 
artistic value was added by the presence 
of Miss Foster, Miss Ware and Mr. Bur- 
leigh at the piano for their songs. Mr. 
Stiles was in excellent voice and sang 
the Foster, Burleigh and MacFayden 
numbers with dramatic intensity, and 
Harriet Ware’s beautiful song was given 
an interpretation that fairly carried one 
along in its rapturous mood. His encore 
was Fay Foster’s “One Golden Day.” 
Mr. Stiles gave a verbal sketch of camp 
life and a few snatches of camp songs, 
and was just as pleasing as could be. 

David Hochstein, also in uniform and 
in splendid technical form, opened with 
Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” and 
also gave two groups of shorter numbers 
and two delightful encores, an arrange- 
ment of his own ‘of Brahms’ waltz and 
“Pirouette” by Glazounow. His playing 
is thoroughly delightful and his tone not 
only firm and pure but unusually sympa- 
thetic. Walter Goldie gave excellent 
support as accompanist for Mr. Hoch- 
stein, and also played for two Mr. Stiles’ 
numbers. F. V. K. 











Lucy Marsh and Paul Dufault Appear in 
New Bedford, Mass. 


NEw BEDFORD, MAss., Feb. 14.—Le 
Cercle Gounod Orchestra and Chorus, 
Rodolphe Godreau, conductor, gave their 
third concert of the season on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 10 in the Olympia Theater. 
The program consisted of several chorus 
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numbers accompanied by the orchestra 
and several by the chorus “a cappella.” 
Lucy Marsh and Paul Dufault were the 
soloists of the evening. Mr. Dufault is 
a great favorite in this city and this was 
his third visit. Beatrice Warden was 
accompanist for Miss Marsh and Mme. 
Anna Williams for Mr. Dufault. One of 
the most enjoyable parts of the evening 
was the singing of the “Marseillaise” by 
Dufault as the soloist, accompanied by 
the chorus and orchestra. A. G. H. 





MILDRED DILLING’S RECITALS 





Harpist Appears with Alma Gluck in 
New York and in Rochester 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, is in the midst 
of an active season. Her recent in and 
out of town appearances, in which she 
received warm praise for her artistic 
playing, included a concert given for the 
benefit of the Spence Alumnz Home for 
Babies in AZolian Hall Feb. 9. Miss Dill- 
ing was heard in an interesting group of 
works by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Jacques de 
la Presle, Debussy and MHasselmans. 
There was a large audience and the pro- 
ceeds amounted to $3,000. 

On Feb, 11 she was the assisting soloist 
with Alma Gluck, soprano, in Convention 
Hall, Rochester, N. Y. Her well chosen 
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CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON) 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
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Among those who have coached and are coaching with Mr. Hageman are: 


ie 
Alda, Bori, Braslau, Case, Destinn, 
Macbeth, Matzenauer, Melba, Mason, 


Martinelli, Martin, Ruysdael, Sembach, Scotti and others, 
9 PRR CLARO AE ALOE hat ES ROTO SORIA MRE SO RA REA RAS CRONIN NRE. 


Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the study 


APPLICATIONS TO A. MALKIN, SEC’Y, 304 W. 7ist ST. NEW YORK 
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Homer, 
Hinshaw, 


Fremstad, Hempel, 
Botta, 


Farrar, 
Rappold, Amato, 


Tel. 3407 Col. 
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Messrs. Kranich & Bach, 
New York City 
Gentlemen 






The litileGrandette is perfectly lovely 
— sobeautifully daintyin appearance 
and yet so masterful in tone. To 
me itis marvelous that you can pro- 
duce such fine tone in so small a 
piano. Anyone hearing the Kranich 
& BachGrandette will choose it, 1 am 
sure in preference to an ipright or 









any other little grand piano. Cer- 
tainly it is the most artistic little 
grand I have ever heard or seen. 





Sincerely yours, 


Hd Shale, 


America’s Leading 
Lyric Soprano 
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numbers for this concert comprised “O 
Serpina,” Pergolesi; “Je sais Attacher 
des Rubans,” Dourlans; “Come, Be- 
loved,” Handel; “Hey for a _ Fiddler,” 
Ott; Arabesque, Debussy; Marche Mili- 
taire, Hasselmans, and Impromptu Ca- 
price, Pierné, the excellent interpreta- 
tions of which brought “Follets,’”’ Hassel- 
mans, and Spanish Dance, Chaconne, 
Durand as encore offerings. 





PREMIERE OF GOEPP SONATA 





Jacobinoff and D. H. Ezerman Play 
New Work in Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—D. Hendrik 
Ezerman and Sascha Jacobinoff pre- 
sented a new sonata written by the tal- 
ented composer, Phillip H. Goepp, among 
their offerings last Wednesday evening 
in Witherspoon Hall at their annual so- 
nata recital. The charm of the compo- 
sition lay in its melodious simplicity. It 
was followed by the Brahms D Minor 
Sonata. 

Mr. Ezerman’s quiet repression was 
a splendid balance to the fire displayed 
by the young violinist. Especially was 
this noticeable in the “Kreutzer” Sonata, 
which received a masterly interpreta- 
tion. 

The Philadelphia Music Club presented 
an all-American music program last 
Tuesday at the Aldine Hotel before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Helen 
Buchanan, soprano; Alma Grafe, violin- 
ist, and Clarence Bawden, pianist, gave 
highly effective readings of compositions 
by Camille Zeckwer, Clarence Bawden, 
Frederick Hahn, MacDowell, Carpenter 
and Rummel. &. TH 





Florence Macbeth and Elias Breeskin 
Heard in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, Florence Macbeth, soprano, and 
Elias Breeskin, violinist, were heard re- 
cently in a joint recital. Miss Macbeth 
made a decided triumph in the aria “Ar- 
lette” from Jean de Nivelle, by Délibes, 
and her group of songs was well given. 
Mr. Breeskin showed himself a master 
of his instrument in “The Devil’s Trill,” 
Tartini-Kreisler, and “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,” Lalo, which gave excellent op- 
portunity for technique, tone and inter- 
pretation. A group of short numbers 
was varied and artistic. W. H. 
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The Musical Alliance Has Already 
Acquired Widespread Influence 

















LTHOUGH the Musical Alliance has only been in active existence not 

much more than sixty days it has already acquired a national influence 
through the character of. its membership and the number of cities repre- 
sented. As we have shown by publishing from week to week brief ex- 
tracts from the correspondence received, the aims of the Alliance, its 
general constructive purpose, have been endorsed by prominent persons 
representing all the various musical activities. 

Distinguished artists, noted singers, pianists, conductors, composers 
of music, teachers, supervisors of music in the public schools, leading 
members of the musical industries, heads of the great musical unions have 
all not only sent in their subscriptions for membership, but have invariably 
expressed their desire to work for the cause in any way that may be sug- 
Many of the members represent, as do the presidents of the 
They constitute, therefore, 


gested. 
musicians 
notable centers of influence. 

The unanimity of sentiment in the matter is scarcely surprising when 
we consider that music has never received the recognition of its importance 
in our national, civic and home life, that it has ever been regarded either 
as art for art’s sake, or as being the province of the educated few, or 
merely as an entertainer, or for church service on Sunday, and perhaps all 
very well for a young lady as an accomplishment, but that it had no serious 
place in human affairs. The logical result of which was that all those who 
were engaged either in teaching music or in presenting music, or in com- 
posing music, or in making musical instruments were regarded as among 
the ‘‘non-essentials,"’ and indeed by many as parasites upon the public 
body. This was distinctly shown in the attitude of the legislators in Wash- 
ington, when under the stress and strain of the war it was thought neces- 
sary to discriminate against certain industries, against certain activities on 
the ground that they could be suspended as having no potency in aiding 
us to win the fight for democracy. 

One feature of the progress of the Alliance which is notable, as it will 
greatly in the near future aid in its power for good, is the widespread dis- 
tribution of its membership. Over a hundred and thirty cities are already 
represented, ranging all the way from Bangor in the Northeast, from 
Duluth in the North, to New Orleans in the South, San Antonio in the 
Southwest, from New York in the East, through the Middle States to Kan- 
sas, way out to the Pacific Coast. This means that it is possible to-day by 
sending out notifications to its members that the Alliance can exercise a 
national influence through those who are concerned with the aims which 
it has set out to accomplish. 

Only recently the Alliance has been able to give substantial support 
to a movement in two cities, where it is projected to start a symphony 
orchestra. The Alliance has been able to interest prominent men and 
women in these enterprises, and by furnishing facts and figures to be of 
considerable help. 

While the membership is growing, it has naturally not reached the 
point where it is sufficient to meet the expense. That, however, is a mat- 
ter for the future. Meantime the work goes bravely on, and we hope 
within a short time now to be able to make an announcement of such 
nation-wide importance as should once for all settle the question as to the 
Alliance's possibility for good, as to its power to accomplish something 
definite, which should go far to silence those carping spirits who, incapable 
of even so much as an altruistic thought, much less of an altruistic act, have 
endeavored to belittle a cause which can only inure to. their own benefit, 
though, while they may have the brains to appreciate this, they have- not 


the common honesty to acknowledge it. 
AEC - 


Created a Thrill of Enthusiasm 


I read of the Musical Alliance in the 
Music Supervisors’ Journal, edited by 
my friend, Professor Dykema. Few 


unions, thousands of workers. 








Daniel Gregory Mason, Noted Educator 
and Critic, Expresses Sympathy with 
the Movement 





I am heartily in sympathy with the 
aims of the Musical Alliance and hope it 
may exert a wide influence in raising the 
public regard for music. I enclose check. 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON. 
Columbia University, 
In the City of N. Y., | 
Department of Music. 
Feb. 10, 1918. 





Sorry It Was Not Inaugurated Years 
Ago 

Glad to send my mite in so worthy a 

cause. Sorry it was not inaugurated 

years ago. Best regards; very cordially, 


B. MERRILL HOPKINSON, MD. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 29, 1918. 


things have occasioned me such a thrill 
of enthusiasm as your account of your 
endeavors for the cause of American 
music. 
The platform of the Alliance is built 
upon such obviously righteous principles 
that it seems preposterous for any musi- 
cian who enjoys citizenship in the United 
States to be out of accord with it. I 
wish you every success. I enclose mem- 
bership dues, both for myself and for 
my wife, Helen Elise Dett, pianist. 
Cordially yours, 
R. NATHANIEL DETT, 
Director of Music, 
Director, the Hampton 
Choral Union. 


Hampton, Va., Feb. 6, 1918. 


John T. Watkins, with a National Repu- 
tation as a Chorus Leader, Says That 
All the Choral Societies of Scranton 
Will Join 


My DEAR MR. FREUND: 

Words are inadequate to express the 
joy, the inspiration your visit, your talks 
and address gave us. From what I can 
learn through various sources, you made 
a powerful impression for good; you 
have created a fine feeling, a patriotic 
ardor and love of country not heretofore 
felt. Your words were soul stirring and 
satisfying, people say it was the greatest 
meeting in the history of our city. 

It seems that the Liederkranz, Man- 
nerchor, Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club, 
Elm Park Choral Society, the Scranton 
Community will become members of the 
Alliance. You may enter my name as a 
member. I desire to be closely connected 
with you in this splendid movement, for 
which may you be spared to complete, 
with other movements, the outcome of 
your cultured mind and honorable am- 
pitions. 

Your address and several talks while 
here have created a fine spirit and good 
feeling, which presages great good for 
music and musicians. 

JOHN T. WATKINS. 

Scranton, Pa., Feb. 7, 1918. 





Hopes to See a Great Number Join 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
ideals and aims of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. I am enlisting as 
an active member and hope to see a 
great number of our musicians join im- 
mediately. Cordially yours, 


RODOLPHE GODREAU, 
Conductor Le Cercle Gounod. 
New Bedford, Mass., Jan. 25, 1918. 


Another Supervisor of Music Joins 


Enclosed find money order of $1, the 
annual dues for membership in the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. I 
shall be very much pleased to become a 
member. 

Mary HAWKINS, 
Supervisor of Music. 
North Adams, Mass., Feb. 4, 1918. 


Sol Bloom, Former Music Publisher, Of- 
fers His Services to the Cause 


I certainly shall be pleased to add my 
name to the list of members of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. 

I consider the opportunity of doing so 
a great privilege, and it is the duty of 
every music lover and every individual 
or musical society in the United States, 
who has the interest of American music 
and American musicians at heart, to be- 
come a member of your alliance. 

I have heard it so often said in musical 
centers and by prominent people in the 


musical world that the music lovers and 
the musicians should get together and do 
something for the interest of music in 
general, and I firmly believe that if the 
eight specific aims mentioned in your 
pamphlet were brought io the notice of 
the public there is no reason that before 
the year 1918 should come to a close the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
should have at least 100,000 members. 

With my application for membership, 
permit me to tender to you my services 
gratis to the cause for anything that | 
might be able to do to assist the alliance 
in any way possible. 

SoL BLoom. 
New York, Feb. 13, 1918. 





Why Four Teachers Join 


Enclosed find $4 to enroll four teach- 
ers of Lebanon Valley College Conserv- 
atory of Music in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

The eight articles set forth in the aims 
of the Alliance will work to the good of 
every American musician, and every mu- 
sician should shoulder a little responsi- 
bility in helping to make our nation the 
truly musical United States that we de- 
sire her to be. 

E. EDWARD SHELDON, 
IpA M. SHELDON, 

GERTRUDE K. SCHMIDT, 
Percy M. LINEBAUGH, 

Lebanon Valley College Conserva- 

tory of Music. 

Annville, Pa., Jan. 28, 1918. 


Ethelbert Nevin, Widow of the 
Composer, Joins 


I hereby make application for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, inclosing membership 
dues, $1. Mrs. ETHELBERT NEVIN. 

New York, Feb. 7, 1918. 


Mrs. 





Vera Curtis of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Joins 


I take pleasure in inclosing my appli- 
cation for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States and most 
heartily indorse its splendid aims set 
forth. VERA CURTIS. 

New York, Feb. 7, 1918. 





Robert A. Sherrard, Prominent Organist, 
Endorses the Organization 


Enclosed you will find my application 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. All of the aims of 
the organization are good, but the second 
appeals strongly just now. One of the 
saddest things in the musical world is 
the sight of a bright and promising 
music student who becomes so crowded 
with his high school work that he is 
forced to give up music’in order to main- 
tain his scholastic grades. Where school 
credits for the study of music under out- 
side teachers is still an ideal and not an 
accomplished fact, such occurrences as 
the above are all too frequent. 

More power to those who are pro- 
moting fellowship, good will and codéper- 
ation in the musical fraternity. 

ROBERT A. SHERRARD, 
Organist and Musical Director, 
First Presbyterian Chureh. 
Johnstown, Pa., Feb. 6, 1918. 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
- To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 


. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 
. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music: teachers 


. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Aeivatios for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alhance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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\v. Otto Miessner of Milwaukee Ready 
to Coe-operate 


Enclosed please find $1 for membership 

ies in the Musical Alliance. 

I am in hearty sympathy with all of 

our aims and am ready to co-operate 

any time to the full extent of my 

bility. You should have at least 
00,000 members, since there are more 
han that number of musicians in this 
yuntry to-day. A work as great in 
‘ope as this should have half a million 
oliars back of it, and I would suggest 
hat you give us an opportunity to be- 
ome life members, as a means of rais- 
ng this sum, charging $25 or $50 or $100 
or whatever the sum should*be. With 
vou to lead an organized effort backed by 
,dequate financia! support, we should be 
ble to accomplish more for the cause of 
nusie during the next decade or two than 
ve could accomplish in a century without 
ganization. 

With all good wishes for yourself and 
for the magnificent movement, of which 
you are the inspiration, cordially yours, 

W. OTTO MIESSNER, 
Director of School of Music, 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 15, 1918. 





Mrs. Henry C. Bernheim Joins 


1 hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. 

Mrs, HENRY C. BERNHEIM. 

New York, Feb, 5, 1918. 


Considers Membership “A Great Privi- 
lege” 


I consider belonging to the Musical 
Alliance a great privilege, so inclose 
membership fee of $1. Here’s hoping 
you will receive many more. 

GERALDINE TAYLOR. 

Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1918. 


Future Generations Will Bless the Effort 


Have been away for several weeks, but 
would not wish to forego the pleasure of 
joining your Musical Alliance, and en- 
close check for same. 

If one-half of your “specific aims” are 
materially aided (and they surely will 
be) future generations will bless the 
efforts of both the president and treas- 
urer of your splendid movement. I 
would shout for aims 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

M. D. SWISHER, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miami, Fla., Feb. 4, 1918. 


The Project Must and Will Succeed 


You may always count upon my ac- 
tive support for anything that tends to 
raise the standard of music, and espe- 
cially for any movement that will give 
to the American musician and composer 
the opportunity he is entitled to. Your 
project must and will succeed. 

EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 

Conductor, New York Military Band 

and Edwin Franko Goldman Or- 
chestra, 

New York, Feb. 5, 1918, 


Offers His Services 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership dues in t1e,Musical Alliance 
of the United States, whose aims are 
most sincerely indorsed and at whose 
service you may at any time and to the 
fullest ability count 

CARL BINHAK. 


New York, Feb. 3, 1918, 


Glad to Apply for Membership 


I am very glad to apply for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States and hope that you_will 
keep me in touch with its doings, Wish 
you all success. 

MAE V. NALLY. 

Washington, D. C., Jan, 29, 1918. 


President Denver (Col.) Musical Club 
Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance and enclose annua! 
dues. 

SARAH HUNTER DAVIDSON, 

President Schweiker Musical Club. 

Denver, Col., Jan. 30, 1918. 


Calls It “A Tremendous Scheme” 


My delay in sending the inclosed dollar 
is not due to lack of interest in your tre- 
mendous scheme for uniting the musical 
forces of the United States for the big 
purpose that you are outlining. Wish- 
ing you every success. 

Cordially and enthusiastically yours, 

WARREN D. ALLEN, 
Dean, Conservatory of Music, 
College of the Pacific. 
San José, Cal., Feb. 4, 1918. 














“A Great Movement and I Wish It 


All Success,” Says Cleofonte Campanini 
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Best Wishes for Success 


I take pleasure in enclosing check for 
$1 membership dues in the Musical Alli- 
ance, With best wishes for its success, 

GLADYS ARMELLINI, 

Hollis, L. I, N. Y., Jan, 28, 1918, 


More Than Glad to Join 


I am more than glad to join the ranks 
for musical advancement under the dis- 
leadership and banner of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, epee find enclosed 
check for membership dues. Most cor- 
dially, MARYON MARTIN. 
Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 27, 1918. 


The Effort a Worthy One 


Enclosed find $1 check as aid to Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. I 
think this effort a worthy one and will 
continue to do all I can in support of it. 

JESSE K. MURDOCK. 

Somerset, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1918. 


Music Lover Should Become a 
Member 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

While I’m not a musician, I am much 
interested in music and I think this a 
sp'endid movement, and every music- 
lover should enroll his name and become 
a member. With best wishes to Mr. 
Freund and all those responsible for this 
great organization, very cordially, 

Mrs. J. VIRGINIA BORNSTEIN. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 14, 1918. 


Every 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, the Gifted Chi- 
cago Pianist, Endorses and Pledges 
Support to the Alliance 


The idea of the Musical Alliance is a 
splendid one, and I am very glad to in- 
dorse it and to pledge myself to do all 
that lies in my power to further it. This 
movement has the true spirit and is just 
what this country has needed. We have 
heard a great deal of talk of recent 
years atout fostering American music 
and American artists, but talk does very 
little good unless it is backed up by an 
effort such as you are putting forth 
through the Alliance. Its platform is 
broad and strong and brings to the 
American musician and composer the 
support not only of the musically trained, 
but the musically inclined and the latter 
class embraces practically all America. 
I enclose my application for membership 
in the Alliance and ask you to call on me 
to help in any way possible to spread the 
work of this splendid organization. 

Yours for the Alliance, 
EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON. 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 8, 1918. 





Honorary President Portland (Me.) Ros- 
sini Club Joins 


Enclosed please find my subscription 
($1.00) for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 

Best wishes for the success of the 
undertaking. 

EMILY KELLEY RAND, 
Honorary President, 
Portland Rossini Club. 
Portland, Me., Feb. 6, 1918. 


Should Appeal to Every American 


The writer has just learned of the 
movement resulting in the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. and encloses 
postal order of $1.00 for dues. 

It would be superfluous, perhaps, to 
add personal comment, as all that could 
be said has keen covered by far more 
able writers. It is a sentiment that 
should appeal to every American. Would 
be glad to receive any literature you may 
have to distribute. 

ARTHUR BAMFORTH, President, 
Philadelphia Chapter No. 31, 
Amer. Guild of Banjoists, 
Mandolinists and Guitarists. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 2, 1918. 





Ansther Piano House Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 membership 
dues for the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

ALEXANDER ZEITLIN, President, 
Metropolitan Piano Co., Ine. 
New York, Feb. 14, 1918. 


The Greatest Organization for Musicians 
Ever Started 


It is with the greatest enthusiasm that’ 
I have been reading of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. I heartily 
indorse your efforts in this direction and 
am enclosing herewith my check. Kindly 
enroll me as a member of the greatest 
organization for musicians and musical 
managers that has ever been started. 
Wish you the greatest of success. 

HELEN L. LEvy. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 13, 1918. 
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THE CHORUS OF A MILLION 


A little more than eight months ago the first song 
leaders went into the camps where Uncle Sam was be- 
ginning to build a citizen soldiery. They went with their 
own definite personal ideals of the job ahead and the 
way to do it; they confronted commanding officers with 
ideals quite as well defined, and groups of men who 
likewise felt that they knew what they wanted or did 
not want in a musical way. Back of the song leaders 
were the people who had placed them on the job—also 
with their own positive opinions on what elements made 
up the song-leader’s task, the results desired, and the 
type of man best able to achieve these results. Back of 
this group again were the enthusiasts or the frankly 
skeptical musical public—the people who hailed the new 
movement as one that would make a “singing nation” of 
America, and the frankly hypercritical who asked what 
possible artistic good could come from bringing a crowd 
of men together to shout “Over There!” in unison, 

A good deal of water has passed under the bridge in 
eight months, and out of the welter of experimental 
work some concrete facts are beginning to appear. One 
of the most apparent is that the men of the army and 
navy offer no peculiar problems—they are, after all, as 
one recent speaker aptly phrased it, “a cross-section of 
American life.” Bill Smith craves the same musical 
fare that interested him before he donned the uniform of 
the United States service, whether it be a Bach choral 
or Irving Berlin’s latest syncopation. No more striking 
evidence of this could be found than that shown by the 
attitude of the men who stood at attention on the decks 
of the sinking Tuscania. Some of them, so ran the re- 
ports, sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” and others 
sang “Where Do We Go from Here?” Some of the 
American papers pointed out that the singing of the na- 
tional anthem was “worthy of the best traditions of the 
United States army,” and others held that “Where Do 
We Go from Here?” was “poignantly and delightfully 
appropriate.” From one camp comes the report of glee 


.clubs at work on fine choral works, and from another 


the less heartening information that “can the kaiser” 
ballads continue to increase in favor. 

The varied tastes that these reports represents are 
not more varied than the types of men who have gone 
out on the job of making singing men of the army and 
navy forces. The greater number of the men who first 
came into the work came through the efforts of MUSICAL 
AMERICA—while the movement was still in its bassinet. 


In some cases real sacrifices were made by the song 
leaders, and positions of comfort and abundant financial 
reward renounced; it gives food for reflection to realize 
that it is from the work of these men that fine and last- 
ing results are coming. Some of the song leaders were 
not obliged to make any especial sacrifice—for the Gov- 
ernment pays a fair wage to the musicians it has called 
to this form of service. There was for a time a tendency 
evident on the part of a gratifyingly small number to 
use the position and uniform as a means for personal ex- 
ploitation, but this tendency has happily reached zero. 
Persons as well as elements invariably find their own 
level, and this has held true in the training-camp work. 

The number of song leaders has grown from four to 
fifty; the work has been extended through the army and 
navy to other branches of the service; in a number of 
the camps the commanding officers have, after becoming 
convinced of the value of the work, included singing in 
the regular military schedule, and it is expected that 
this will shortly be the rule instead of the exception in 
all American training camps; more than a million men 
have learned or are learning to store away a song in 
their hearts for the time of need; already by far the 
greater number of the men who learned to sing together 
under the tutelage of the three or four song leaders of 
last summer have taken their places beside their French 
and English comrades at arms in the grim task of hold- 
ing the line. 

If War Department figures are accurate a million of 
the men who make up the new “singing army” will be 
in foreign service this summer, and those who have con- 
tended for the democratization of music will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that once more it is taking its 
ancient place as the force which inspires and sti:nulates 
when men are called on to face tests which physical en- 
durance alone is not adequate to meet and triumph over. 





GREEK DRAMA FOR MODERN OPERA 


Deep in the minds of many musicians who attended 
the recent performances of Sophocles’ “Electra” in 
Carnegie Hall must have formed itself the thought 
that this grandiose drama of classical antiquity offered 
the material for an overwhelming modern opera prac- 
tically as it stood. The terrific power of the story itself 
has, in effect, been demonstrated in the collaboration 
of Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. But 
Hofmannsthal’s play merely deepened the lines of the 
legend’s sordid and revolting features, while eliminating 
the exaltation of spirit, the godlike poetry and the 
sculpturesque contours and proportions inherent in the 
Attic tragedy. It approximated the Gothic rather 
than the Greek. And, curiously enough, in its very 
form the Sophoclean masterwork is more essentially 
operatic than the Teutonic piece of stage carpentry. 
The chorus is felt to be not only a significant factor 
in the progress of the drama but a typically musical 
one as well. There are moments when the whole trend 
of the thing becomes so forcibly operatic that the 
natural order seems reversed, when song appears the 
logically impelled means of communication and speech 
the artificial. Walter Damrosch, who wrote the en- 
hancing incidental music used on these occasions, was 
in at least one case moved by this momentum to 
assign the chorus out-and-out lyrical utterance. Nev- 
ertheless, the operatic gravitation of the whole play 
is very strong, and the sensitive musician carried away 
the impression of incompleteness. 

The true contemporary function of opera, as Mau- 
rice Renaud once remarked, is to replace the defunct 
poetic drama. The principles laid down by Richard 
Wagner tend to exactly the same conclusion, and not 
all the apparent success obtained by a handful of mod- 
ern lyric dramas based on matters the reverse of poetic 
suffices to shake the basic soundness of such a theory. 
Composers, deluded by the example of a “Tosca” and 
a “Louise,” continually stumble into the trap set for 
them. Great poetic dramas are not.scarce, but not 
all of them can be made to conform effectually to the 
requirements of a libretto. i 

On the other hand, Greek tragedy—the greatest 
sample of poetic drama beside Shakespeare—is by its 
very origin the sublimation of a libretto. Without 
knowing just how, we are aware that the words of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and the rest were 
musically presented and that the empiricism of the 
sixteenth century Florentine Camerata, in a precious 
esthetic endeavor to resuscitate the antique manner 
of tragic representation, evolved opera. Curtailed for 
musical purposes, but otherwise left intact, the drama 
of the Periclean age could undoubtedly restore to the 
lyric theater some of the grandeur and poetic validity it 
has lost since Wagner. That the work would of ne- 
cessity fall into a single act may be regrettable from 
practical standpoints, but it is not a prohibitive consid- 
eration. In a day when the appeal for good librettos 
grows insistent such a gold vein of magnificent ma- 
terial should not be left untapped. 

But the composer of this hypothetical masterpiece 
must be of the stature of the gods themselves of music! 
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Photo by Bain News Service 


Maximilian Pilzer in His Home 


Though a violinist of high rank, Maximilian Pilzer 
is also, though not professionally, an able pianist. In 
the above photograph, snapped in his New York home, 
he is seen in one of those moments when Violinist 
Pilzer enjoys sitting down and playing his non-pro- 
fessional instrument. Mr. Pilzer is also a gifted com- 
poser. 

Caruso—Enrico Caruso has announced that he will 
henceforth give his autograph to anyone that sends 
a stamped and addressed envelope. But—the request 
must be accompanied by a liberal donation for the 
we Cross or the autograph hunter need expect no 
reply. 

Sylva—The two baby daughters of Mme. Marguerita 
Sylva are literally as well as figuratively “worth their 
weight in gold,” for they are responsible for the loss 
of operatic contracts for the singer totalling more than 
$200,000, “and they are worth it,” the prima donna 
declares. 

Galli-Curci—A distinguished addition to the musical 
artists resident in New York is Amelita Galli-Curci. 
The famous coloratura found New Yorkers “so splendid 
to sing to, so appreciative and so understanding of 
the good things in music” that she decided to make 
her home in the metropolis. 

Johnston—R. E. Johnston, the New York musical 
manager, has been appointed by Mayor Hylan to an 
honorary position on the Mayor’s Committee on Na- 
tional Defense. The appointment states that the com- 
mittee expects to have functions of increased impor- 
tance in the near future. 

Damrosch—Walter Damrosch has dedicated the score 
of “Electra” to Columbia University, the institution 
from which he received the degree of Doctor of Music 
several years ago. Mr. Damrosch composed the music 
of “Electra” especially for the production of the Greek 
tragedy given by Margaret Anglin and her company 
and the Symphony Society of New York. 

Fay—Maude Fay, the American soprano, looks upon 
her forthcoming recital at Carnegie Hall on March 3 
as virtually her début in New York. “ When I returned 
to this country two seasons ago my health was so poor 
that I had no right to sing in public,” she explained. 
“Since then I have rested and my voice is now in its 
best form, for which I must thank Mme. Delia Valeri, 
who has helped me so much.” 

Rosen—The managers of Max Rosen, the violinist, 
on Feb. 16 received the following telegram from A. A. 
Stanley in Ann Arbor: “Max Rosen received ovation 
from 5000 music lovers in Hill Auditorium tonight. 
Audience spellbound by his magnificent playing, perfect 
technic, masterly interpretation, with graceful stage 
presence and winning personality.” 

Barrientos—On the occasion of her recent concert in 
Toronto for the benefit of the Canadian Red Cross, 
Maria Barrientos was tendered a tea at the Government 
House by Lady Hendrie. The Metropolitan soprano 
had the honor of meeting the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire. The concert was a gratifying success, 
over $2500 being realized for the Red Cross. Sascha 
Jacobinoff, the violinist, appeared as assisting artist. 

McCormack—John McCormack, the tenor, was the 
guest of honor at an interesting luncheon party in Bos- 
ton recently, where he gave his unique annual “song 
festival,” four concerts in eight days. Among those 
present were the following Boston composers: George 
W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Martin Loeffler, Wallace 
Goodrich and Clayton Johns. Philip Hale also dropped 
in for a few minutes. The luncheon was arranged, to 
quote one of the members of the party, “as a small 
token of appreciation from a few American composers 
to a great artist who has from the day he set foot on 
American soil been a consistent friend of the Ameri- 
can composer.” 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


UR psychological friends who would 
O) apply the micrometer to musicians 
re again with us. We thought they 
vould be discouraged by the reminder 
-yme months ago that some university 
professors failed in the tests certain 
scientists applied to measure the intel- 
ligence of fourteen-year-old defectives. 

But the savants bob up, in Psycholog- 
ical Monographs, with a new series of 
tests. As the method of these scholars 
ig rather complicated, we have evolved 
our own infallible system of determining 
musical talent and essential qualifica- 
tions for artistic success after fifteen 
minutes of deep study. Check the fol- 
lowing items and determine your own 
ability: 


Training and Experience, 5%..... 
(If trained abroad count 20%) 
Foreign Accent or Appearance, 10% 
Geniality, 259%. .... 2c. cecececccces 
Self-Appreciation 10%........++++- 
Business Ability, 25%........+4-6. 
Influential Friends, 25%.......++++ 


Total Percentage ....cesccccces 


Of course, the foregoing test is only 


for the average candidate. We leave it 
to our soul-weighing friends to analyze 
genius in the laboratory; even we 
haven’t the nerve. 

s * * 


His Loved One 


A wealthy singer who is noted for his 
penurious habits was wearing a large 
service flag pin on his lapel. 

“One of your family in the service?” 
asked an acquaintance. 

“This flag,” said the singer sadly, but 
proudly, “represents the dollar I gave 


to the Red Cross.” 
7 * 


Concerning a Splendid Artist 


The following story, headline and all, 
is contributed by Blanche Freedman of 
Haensel & Jones: 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON REVEALS 
DARK PAST 


We know that this is a somewhat startling 
headline and in order to live up to it, we 
must “hand out” a thrilling tale, but we are 
ready! Indeed, we could even have used a 


more startling caption had we dared, some-° 


thing like “Famous Baritone Spent Early 
Years in Jail,” or “Great Opera Artist Dis- 
covered Behind Prison Walls.” And the only 
reason we didn’t is for fear some people 
might think it was only a press yarn, when 
in reality it is an absolutely. honest-to-good- 
ness fact which can be proven by a glance 
at the birth records of Harrison County 
lowa. 


Now that we have created our climax, and 
(we hope) aroused every one’s curiosity over 
the awful deed that the now-perfectly-re- 
spectable and universally respected Arthur 
Middleton must have committed to be put in 
jail, we don’t mind telling that Mr. Mid- 
dleton, Senior, father of the famous baritone 
was sheriff of the Harrison County jail, situ- 
ated in Logan, Iowa, at the time when Mr 
Middleton, Junior, first saw the light of day 
and let forth tones that could not exactly be 
called ‘‘free.’’ . 

Our discovery of this remarkable bit of 
information was quite accidental and upon 
confronting the genial artist with it, his 
characteristic reply was, “To be sure I 
started my life in jail—but I don’t expect to 
end it there—even though being sheriff isn’t 
such a bad job, all things considered.” 

* ¢ 


And We Always Admired His Touch 


We read in a Chicago paper that 
Leopold Godowsky had but one con- 
cert in San Francisco, but he was heard 


‘across the bay. 
* . 


Uplift In Oklahoma 


| Contributed by a Noted Baritone; Name 
Upon Application. ] 
(From the Weekly Trigger, Okla.) 


The Misericordia Chorus had its second 
hard time sing of the season for the male 
section in the parlor of the General Store on 
the 7th, and the ladies will have their event 
on the 15th. 

The sololist, Jim Fullnek, came all the way 
from Brazil, Ind., where he has a fine repu- 
tation for powerful church singing work. 
Jerry McGonnogle, the well-known under- 
taker and patron of art, discovered Jim's 
talent first and brought him to Junction this 
week. Jerry is some singer himself, as all 
people know who have given him business, 
and he got Jim a chance to sing for the 


. phonograph store demonstrations because he 


owns the store fifty-fifty with Mrs. Blinsky. 
whose attractive ad. appears at the foot of 
our picture column. When Jim Fullnek sings 
one forgets such things as higher cost of 
getting the paper out, notes coming due, or 
mother in law coming to spend the summer. 
Jim slides from flat to sharp like a bobsled, 
and he has real Italian tremulation in his 
voice cords which Senior Cravata learned 
him way in Iowa. The soloist made the hit 
of the evening when he came in with the 
chorus on ‘‘Double Alarm” the singfonic opus 
of Rube Cohen, the conductor of the Hook 
and Ladder Band, an opus of virility with 
fine effect on the drum. For an anchor Jim 
gave “Raise a Pig. a timely song and well 
done, with a modern accompaniment which 
reminded us of the jazz school. 

At the reception which followed in the 
help’s dining room of the store, Mr. Fullnek 
expressed himself much pleased with the 
local voices which, as he said, you could not 
beat nowhere and nohow. 

oe & © 


How It Works Out 


Dear Cantus: 

I like the “Pet Abomination” idea. 
Here are mine:. 

The musician who thinks it is his mis- 
sion to make love to every woman who 
happens to admire his art. 

The composer who slavishly apes the 
French modernists, but who insists on 
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AUD POWELL, violinist, born at 

Peru, Ill., Aug. 22, 1868. Father, 
a writer, of English-Welsh extraction; 
mother a Hungarian and talented com- 
poser. Moved to 
Aurora, IIl., 1870. 
Soon began study 
under William 
Lewis of Chicago. 
Four years with 
Lewis. Made 
several concert 
appearances dur- 
ing this time. 
Went to Leipsic, 
studying under 
Schradieck for a 
year. To Paris, 
where she won a 
vacancy in 
Charles Dancla’s 
class over eighty 
applicants. To 
London and ap- 
peared before 
royal family; also toured the provinces. 
Met Joachim; went to Berlin and studied 
with him. 














Maud Powell 


Appeared at Philharmonic concert, 
Berlin, 1885, playing Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto. Returned to America same 


-year, 


American début with New York Phil- 
harmonic under Thomas. Toured with 
Seidl, Damrosch and Gericke. In 1892 
toured Germany and Austria as repre- 
sentative American violinist with New 
York Arion Society, under Van der 
Stucken. In 1893 appeared in same ca- 
pacity at World’s Fair,,Chicago. 

In 1894 organized Maud Powell String 
Quartet, touring the United States. In 
1898 toured Europe and in 1900-01 
toured America extensively. In 1905-06 
went to South Africa, giving forty con- 
certs. Married to H. Godfrey Turner in 
1904. Is at present (1918) making a 
coast-to-coast tour. ; 

Among the important violin works 
owing their first American production to 
Maud Powell are the Tschaikowsky, 
Arensky and Dvorak concertos, the 
Saint-Saéns C Minor, Lalo’s C Major, 
Sibelius’s D Minor, Max Bruch’s F 
Sharp Minor and Coleridge-Taylor’s G 
Minor. 


being regarded as a struggling Amer- 
ican genius. 

The dollar-a-minute vocal teacher who 
insists that he has a horror of commer- 
cialism. B. T. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 1, 1917. 


* BS * 
From Our Private Dictionary 
INNOCENCE: The state of mind of a 
young person who has been informed by 
his vocal teacher, after eight weeks of 
study, that a great artistic career awaits 
him. 


PERFORM MODERN SCORES 


Messrs. Cooper, Deru and Penha 
Admired in Novel Program 








The Modern Music Society presented 
Charles Cooper, pianist; Edouard Deru, 
violinist, and Michael Penha, ’cellist, 
in a program of modern French and 
Flemish music in one of the studios in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 12. 
Mr. Deru and Mr. Cooper began the pro- 
gram with the Sonata in G by Lekeu. 
This number has been heard frequently 
during the winter and _ requires no 
further criticism than to say that it was 
well given. Following this, Mr. Penha, 
accompanied by Mr. Cooper, offered two 
“Piéces” by Huré. The first of these, an 
“Air” was particularly charming and 
Mr. Penha brought out all the beauties 
of a very lovely melody ably assisted by 
Mr. Cooper. 

The Debussy Sonata, which was the 
closing number, is the first of a series 
of four, three of which are already com- 
posed and the fourth to come. It is one 
in which frequent rehearings might dis- 
close hidden beauties which at first hear- 
ing were not distinguishable. It abounds 
in stylistic tricks and attempted origi- 
nality of effect, but the result is singu- 
larly lacking in interest, nor is it possible 
to discern any thematic development or 
adherence to prescribed form which 
would justify its being called a sonata. 
Mr. Penha played extremely well in this 
number, which bristles with technical dif- 
ficulties. Throughout the program Mr. 
Cooper’s work was distinguished by 
great beauty of tone and in both the 
sonatas he kept a balance with the other 
instruments which could hardly have 
been excelled. J. A. H. 


EDUCATIONAL CONCERTS 








Many Artists Presented in Auditorium 
of New York Alliance 


The New York Trio, composed of 
Israel Katz, violinist; Hyman Rovinsky, 
pianist, and A. Bass, ’cellist, made its 
bow to the public at a concert of the 
Young People’s Chamber Music Society 
of the Educational Alliance, New York, 
on Feb. 3. Its members proved them- 
selves serious musicians and, besides 
their individual ability, they did excel- 
lent ensemble playing in trios by Haydn 
and Mendelssohn. Mr. Katz and Mr. 
Rovinsky further delighted the public 
with one of Mozart’s sonatas, and Mr. 
Rovinsky with Schumann’s “Auf- 
schwung.” This was the first of a series 
of chamber music concerts that the New 
York Trio will give at the Educational 
Alliance. 

Meta Lindenthal, soprano, assisted by 
Flo Richards, elocutionist, gave two suc- 
cessful concerts at the Educational Alli- 
ance, one on Sunday evening, Jan. 13, 
and another on Thursday evening, Feb. 
7. The singer’s sympathetic voice was 
heard to great advantage in groups in 
English, French and German. The audi- 
ence insisted on four encores. Miss 
Richards was equally successful with her 
readings. The accompaniments on Jan. 
13 were plomee by Ellmer Zoller and on 
Feb. 7 by Miss Siefert. 

Rosa Zamels Harris and Mrs. George 
Harris gave successful sonata recitals 
on Feb. 3 and Feb. 17 in the Straus 
Auditorium of the Educational Alliance. 

As on previous occasions, Louise 
Davidson, soprano, and Claire Rivers, 
pianist, had an enthusiastic reception at 
their costume recital on Feb. 13. Miss 
Davidson’s charming way of rendering 
her songs, together with her fine vocal 
qualities, greatly pleased the audience. 
Miss Rivers again showed her excellent 
musicianship and fine piano technique 
in piano numbers by Pugno, Goode, 
Reger, Arensky, Poldini and Schumann, 
as well as in her accompaniments. 





San Diego Applauds New Member of 
Its Music Colony 


SAN DieGO, CAL., Feb. 7—Among the 
new members of the local musical colony 
appears the name of Mrs. Lincoln A. 
Ferris, pianist. Yesterday she appeared 
in recital before the Amphion Club and 
won marked success. She was ably as- 
sisted by LeRue Hewes, tenor. 

W. F. R. 


BORIS SASLAWSKY 
MAKES FINE DEBUT 


Excellent Qualities Displayed by 
Baritone in First Aeolian 
Hall Recital 


Boris Saslawsky, Baritone. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 15. Accom- 
panist, Richard Epstein. The Program: 





“Honor and Arms,” “Samson,” Han- 
del; “Selve Amiche,’ Caldara; “Vit- 
toria,” Carissimi; “The Little Red Lark,” 
Old Irish Ballade, Hopak, Moussorg- 
sky; “The Steppe,” Gretchaninof ; 
“Christ Is Risen,” Rachmaninoff; Three 
Folk Songs of Little Russia; “Aprés un 
Reve,” Fauré; “Carnaval,” Fourdrain; 
“Tl Pleut Dans Mon Coeur,” “La Petite 
Robe,” “Disons le Chapelet,” Folk Songs; 
“La Chanson du Tambourineur,’ Weck- 
erlin; “Von Ewige Liebe,’ Brahms; 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms; “My Lovely 
Celia,” Munro; “The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air,” Arne; Russian Hymn, Gretch- 
aninoff. 


Mr. Saslawsky has a very agreeable, 
well trained voice. It is not large in 
volume nor long in range, being lacking 
in low tones, though possessing some 
good high ones above those where the 
baritone voice usually ends. He has a 
naive simplicity of manner, which rec- 
ommended him to his audience and held 
their attention. 

The Handel number was well sung, 
which is the only excuse for its being 
sung at all. Mr. Saslawsky negotiated 
all the roulades in which it abounds with 
surprising clearness and even trilled 
very acceptably. It was in the Russian 
songs, however, that he was at his best. 
The group covered a wide field of emo- 
tion, and the singer convinced his hear- 
ers of all of them. The Little Russian 
Folk Songs are inconsiderable trifles in 
themselves, but Mr. Saslawsky made 
them interesting. The remaining num- 
bers were all well given. 

All in all, Mr. Saslawsky gave an ex- 
cellent recital. He has all the equipment 
necessary for a fine concert singer and 
it is only a matter of time before he be- 
comes popular in this field. Jd. A, H. 





ELMAN’S BROOKLYN RECITAL 





Violinist Gives Excellent Program Be- 
fore Capacity Audience 


Mischa Elman is always welcomed en- 
thusiastically in Brooklyn, and proof of 
his popularity was again given at his re- 
cital at the Academy of Music on Tues- 
day afternoon, Feb. 12, when a crowded 
house listened with rapt attention to one 
of the finest programs he has yet pre- 
sented. , 

The recital opened with the Vivaldi- 
Nachez Concerto in G Minor, which Mr. 
Elman infused with nobility of style and 
ingratiating feeling. Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was given brilliantly; Han- 
del’s Sonata, No, 2, E Major, was dis- 
tinctive for its dignity and purity of 
tone, and Elman’s paraphrase of Bur- 
leigh’s “Deep River” furnished a ravish- 
ing bit in lighter vein, as did the spar- 
kling “Tango” of Albeniz, also arranged 
by Mr. Elman. Other numbers were the 
charming Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dance, No. 7; the Chopin-Wilhelmj “Noc- 
turne” and Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” 
Philip Gordon furnished very able piano 
accompaniments. =. 


Florence Parr Gere’s “Mother Earth” 
Given by Philadelphia Treble Clef 


At the concert of the Treble Clef Club 
of Philadelphia, Karl Schneider, conduc- 
tor, on Jan. 30, Florence Parr Gere’s 
“Mother Earth” was given a successful 
performance. Mrs. Gere has written a 
new “Invocation to Spring” and dedi- 
cated it to the Treble Clef Club. The 
club will perform it at its April concert. 
a bag now being published by J. Fischer 

ro. 





New English Quartet to Specialize in 
Native Music 


LONDON, Jan. 10.—A new quartet has 
been formed under the leadership of 
Rhoda Backhouse, her associates being 
Evelyn Cooke, Charles Woodhouse and 
Felix Salmond. Together these artists 
will specialize in native music and give 
concerts at chamber societies and schools 
in and about London and all over the 
provinces. m. &: 
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OBERHOFFER FORCES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Werrenrath Is Soloist with Minne- 
apolis Players—Three Con- 
certs Given 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 11.—Three 
concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra were the most important musi- 
cal events of the past week. The first 
concert was given on Thursday after- 
noon at the Columbia Theater, when a 
triumph was scored, in which Reinald 
Werrenrath, the soloist, shared. The 
beautiful Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72, 
No. 4, by Beethoven, was given a perfect 
reading, and the Sibelius Symphony, No. 
1, E Minor, was greeted with a furore of 
applause. Mr. Oberhoffer was recalled 
again and again. Rachmaninoff’s “The 
Island of the Dead” and “My Jubilee,” by 
Chadwick, completed the orchestral num- 
bers. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s first offering was the 
“Vision Fugitive” from “Hérodiade,” and 
in it he fulfilled all the promises which 
had been made for him. His other num- 
ber, “Lochinvar,” by Chadwick, brought 
added recognition of his artistry. Sev- 
eral recalls were demanded and he re- 
sponded with “Red Is the English Rose,” 
a pathetic ballad of the battlefields; and 
“There Is a Garden,” the latter being 
accompanied by harp and ’cello, Henry J. 
Williams and Cornelius Van Vliet shar- 
ing the honors. 

On Friday afternoon Mme. Margaret 
Namara was the soloist, making an in- 
stantaneous hit. Her numbers’ were 
“Batti Batti” from “San Giovanni”; 
“Voi che Sapete,” from the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” and “A, fors e lui,” from 
“Traviata.” 

The orchestra numbers included the 
“Overture Romantique” by Oberhoffer, 
the César Franck Symphony in D Minor, 
“Valse Triste” and “tinlandia” by Si- 
belius, and “Caprice Espagnol,” Op. 34, 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


On Saturday the orchestra played at 
Oakland to an appreciative audience 
which filled the auditorium. The con- 
cluding concert on Sunday morning at 
the Tivoli Opera House was pronounced 
the best of the season. The tone paint- 
ing of the “Manfred” Symphony was 
most realistic, and the beautiful Overture 
to the “Magic Flute” and the spirited 
“Rakoczy” March from “The Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, were the farewell 
offerings. Mr. Werrenrath has been de- 
clared the “best baritone who has been 
heard in San Francisco,” and his solos 
on Sunday morning confirmed this opin- 
ion in the minds of the audience. 

The concerts by the Minneapolis play- 
ers were given under the management 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer, who also pre- 
sented Yvette Guilbert on Wednesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon, when 
she repeated her success of last week. 
The Scottish Rite Auditorium was filled 
upon both occasions, and a return en- 
gagement has been arranged for. Emily 
Gresser, violinist, was an added attrac- 
tion. 

Henri La Bonte was heard in his sec- 
ond recital at the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, Feb. 5, when 
his success was even greater than in the 
preceding week. The Auditorium was 
filled, as those who had heard Mr. La 
Bonte were enthusiastic in their praises 
and the interest of others was awakened. 
That no one was disappointed was dem- 
onstrated by the enthusiasm which 
greeted each number. Willem Spoor was 
again the assistant artist and his piano 
numbers were much enjoyed. E. M. B. 
Beebe Ensemble Stirs Admiration in 

Brooklyn Début 


The first concert to be given in Brook- 
lyn by the New York Chamber Music 
Society, under the direction of Carolyn 
Beebe, took place on Saturday morning, 
Feb. 16, at the home of Mrs. John Van 
Buren Thayer. Miss Beebe presided at 
the piano, and together with Henri De 
Busscher, oboe, and Samuel Lifschey, 
viola, gave “L’Etang,” a Rhapsody in C 
Minor by Loeffler, in admirable style. 
“Orientale” and “A la Campagne,” by 
Hamilton Harty, were given fine inter- 








MARCIA 
VAN DRESSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Of the Chicago Opera Association—Seasons,1915-16 and 1916-17 
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Soloist With Boston Symphony Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pretation by oboe and piano. Other 
numbers were A. Winkler’s Sonata in C 
Minor, for piano and viola, and Klug- 
hart’s Trio, Op. 28. A. Bs & 


Japanese Students Give Concert 


“A Japan Night” was given in Ear] 
Hall, Columbia University, on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 16 by the Japanese stu- 
dents in the city of New York, under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Cosmo- 
politan Club. The program included 
musical numbers, native dances, a tab- 


Y. Yamazak 


leau and other features. 
tenor, offered arias from ‘“Bohéme, 
“Pagliacci” and “Meistersinger”’; Mis 
F. Yada, pianist, played two numbers b 
Ed. McDonald, and Y. Matsuyama san; 
arias from “Rigoletto” and “Martha. 
S. Yasumura offered a Japanese song 
“Uruwashiki Tennen.” 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The eight 
“pop” program of the San Francisc 
Symphony Orchestra drew a crowde 
house on Feb. 10 for a program o 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner numbers. 
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B ba- exquisite sustained tone of the Knabe 

lends itself perfectly to the rhythmic 
beauty of the dance. 
modern classic art, as well as the pianist, the 
Knabe is an inspiration. 


‘‘The Piano for a Lifetime’’ 


Uprights from $550—Grands from $750 


Fifth Ruenue at Thirtyninth St. 








To the artist of the 






































MABEL BEDDOE 





CONTRALTO 


Receives an ovation at Rubinstein 
Club Concert, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 30, 1918. 


Seldom does one hear a voice of such 
individual loveliness, such rich and 
luminous timbre as that of Mabel 
Beddoe. Possessed of a charming per- 
sonality, Miss Beddoe sings with fin- 
ish, insight and with that rarer gift 
an intellectual grasp of both the musi- 
cal quality and the dramatic signifi- 
cance of her songs. 


Her voice is deep resonant, round; it 
has velvet and color in ‘it. Her sus- 
tained tone gives a vibrancy to the 
music, and her full voice has real 
splendor. Miss Beddoe is a young 
Canadian who will surely rise high in 
the world of the singers of songs. Her 
program was diverse, with Italian, 
delightful modern French that. she 
sings with particular understanding, 
two Chinese tone poems set by Car- 
penter, and two great Russian songs. 
Her singing of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, an encore, was new in that, 
she put the awe and spirituality of the 
negro spiritual into it. 

Washington Times, Jan. 31, 1918. 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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ANOTHER OVATION 
FOR GALLI-CURCI 


Hippodrome Audience Greatest of 
Year—Refuses to Hear Orches- 
tra Number 

New Yorkers gave Amelita Galli- 
irei a reception at her second concert 
pearance that turned into a near-riot 
t the end of the program. Just how 
any thousand pairs of hands were pres- 
it it is hard to say—for the audience 
-erflowed every inch of space in the 
\ippodrome—but the pandemonium of 
ise that broke loose at the end of 
‘he now-famous “Shadow Song” from 
‘Dinorah” must have sounded to_ the 
veteran officers present like an artillery 
attack. It may not have been good man- 
ners to wholly ignore the orchestra that 
was striving vainly to make the “Dam- 
nation of Faust” heard above the hand- 
clapping, whistling and shouting that 
followed the last of the singer’s innum- 
erable encores. Certainly Berlioz in his 
most inspired mood never imagined 
Faust damned more utterly than he was 
by the Hippodrome audience, that tried 
in every conceivable manner to bring 
Mme. Galli-Curci back for one more en- 
core. Finally the management rang up 
the curtain and the crowd subsided. 
The singer whose name sufficed to 
bring seven or eight hundred standees to 








shiver in line from four o’clock Sunday 
afternoon until the general admission 
doors opened was on the program for 
three numbers, but she added to these in- 
numerable encores. For several of the 
latter she played her own accompani- 
ments, and for the rest Marcel Charlier, 
who divided the evening’s honors as con- 
ductor with Arnaldo Conti, was at the 
piano. 

Mme. Galli-Curci opened her _ pro- 
grammed numbers with the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme,” which was followed by 
an aria from “La Sonnambula” and the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” Five 
encores were given before the singer 
seated herself at the piano for the old 
familiar “Home, Sweet Home.” When 
one combines a voice that has universal 
appeal with a song containing the same 
qualities it is not hard to guess what 
the result will be. In this case it formed 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
outbursts of enthusiasm that New York- 
ers have ever given to a singer in con- 
cert. Among her other encores was the 
“Filles de Cadiz’ of Delibes, a humor- 
ous song, “If No One Ever Marries Me,” 
and “The Lass with the Delicate Air.” 

The only soloist besides the prima 
donna was the concert master of the or- 
chestra, Pierre Henrotte, in the violin 
airs of the Handel Largo and the “Medi- 
tation” from “Thais.” Both numbers 
were encored. The Overture from “Wil- 
liam Tell” was given as the opening num- 
ber, and the Scene de Ballet from “Le 
Cid” and the “Dance of the Hours” from 
“La Gioconda” being the other orchestra 
number offerings of the —, 

.S. 





EDDY BROWN HEARD 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Violinist Welcomed in Mendels- 
sohn Concerto—Present 
Grétry Ballet Music 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 17. Solo- 
ist, Eddy Brown, Violinist. The Pro- 
gram: 

Ballet Music from “Céphale et Pro- 
cris,’ Grétry; Concerto in E’ Minor for 
Violin and Orchestra, Mendelssohn; 
Symphony in B Minor, “Unfinished,” 
Schubert; Prelude and Fugue (MS. Per- 
formance), Chiaffarelli; “L’Aprés-Midi 
dun Faun,’ Debussy; Overture, “Rus- 
sian Easter,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





It is an open question whether ar- 
rangements for the huge orchestra of 


the present day of eighteenth century 
music are fair to the composer. Cer- 
tainly Grétry, who wrote for the tinkly 
ensemble used at the court of Louis XVI 
would not have recognized his ballet as 
presented by Mr. Stransky. Of the three 


numbers, the second, a minuet, was the . 


most effective. 


Mr. Brown, who made his first appear- 
ance with this orchestra, played the first 
movement of the Concerto extremely we!l 
in every respect and, although the other 
two movements were less interesting, as 
a whole it was a fine performance. The 
symphony was also well given. 

In his Prelude and Fugue Mr. Chiaf- 
farelli, who is first clarinetist in the or- 
chestra, has done an excellent piece of 
composition. The Prelude is especially 
fine and the orchestration rich and well 
considered. His themes, in F Sharp 
Minor and C Sharp Minor, are merry in 
form, contradicting the dull tonalities. 
The harmonization is scholarly and 
original, except for a passage reminis- 
cent of Puccini’s “Tosca.” 

The Debussy number was the best 
piece of playing done during the after- 
noon. Mr. Stransky caught the atmos- 
phere of Debussy and through him of 
Mallarmé in a way that was positively 
electrifying. After this the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Overture was an anticlimax, 
but it was well given. d. A. EB. 


Israel Joseph Engaged as Accompanist 
for Max Rosen 





Max Rosen has engaged Israel Joseph, 
pianist and composer, as accompanist 
for all of his forthcoming concert appear- 
ances. Mr. Joseph has been identified 
with many well-known violinists and his 
compositions for violin have been played 
by Albert Spalding and other noted 
artists. 


GREET CARUSO AT 
BILTMORE MUSICALE 


Capacity Audience Hears Program 
—Tenor Generous with Con- 
cert Offerings 


The stellar event in this season’s series 
of Biltmore musicales took place on Mon- 
day morning, Feb. 18, when Enrico 
Caruso made his annual appearance be- 
fore the Biltmore audience. Associated 
with the tenor in the program of that 
date were Mme. Ganna Walska, soprano; 
Lucile Orrell, ’cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, 
pianist. 

An audience that packed the grand 
balfroom to capacity found Mr. Caruso in 
most amiable mood. He had not pro- 
grammed his numbers, with the excep- 
tion of the Duet from the “Pearl Fish- 
ers,” which he gave with Mme. Walska 
as the closing offering of the morning, 
but gave a group of the famous arias 
with which his name is linked, including 
the aria from “Pagliacci,” an air from 
“Fra Diavolo,” Figaro’s aria and several 
songs. As usual, the audience was in- 
satiable in its demands for extra num- 
bers, which were generously added. Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza supplied some of the most 
exquisite accompaniments for Mr. 
Caruso’s numbers that have been heard 
in this season’s programs. 

Mme. Walska was obviously handi- 
capped by nervousness in the opening 
part of the “Pearl Fishers” duet, but 
rallied later to the demands of the num- 
ber. She disclosed a sweet voice of lovely 
quality in her solo offerings, which in- 
cluded the Rachmaninoff “Floods of 
Spring,” the Volga Boat Song and 
“Night” by Baron Wrangell. Her voice, 
however, is rather light for an audi- 
torjum of such bad acoustic qualities as 
the one in which she was heard that 
morning. It may be said in passing that 
Mme. Walska is one of the artists who 
have learned that it is quite as important 
to please the eye as to enchant the ear. 
Richard Hageman, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was at the 
piano for the soprano’s offerings:. 

Miss Orrell is a favorite with Biltmore 
audiences, and she contributed an air by 
her accompanist, Emil Polak, the Cui 
Orientale, and Popper’s Tarantelle with 
fine tone and sure musicianship. Mr. 
Giorni opened the program with the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in G Minor, Op. 
23, No. 3, and a Sgambati Toccata, prov- 
ing himself once more an artist of fine 
and sincere gifts. M. S. 


Metropolitan Forces Give “Bohéme” in 
Brooklyn 


Brooklyn heard an enjoyable perform- 
ance of Puccini’s “La Bohéme” by the 
Metropolitan Opera forces at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
12, with Frances Alda as Mimi, Fer- 
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AMONG THE IMPORTANT SEASON’S BOOKINGS FOR 


EMMA ROBERTS 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


Are the Following: 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA* 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


APOLLO CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ART SOCIETY OF PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB* 


ARTISTS’ COURSE OF ERIE 


and 


RICHMOND (Va.) MAY FESTIVAL 
BUSINESS WOMEN’S CLUB OF BOSTON 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF SCRANTON 

RUSSIAN MUSICAL SOCIETY OF DETROIT* 

THURSDAY MUSICAL CLUB OF ROANOKE (Va.) 

DUTCHESS COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF MUSICIANS (Poughkeepsie, N.Y.) 
MUSICAL ART SOCIETY OF LONDON (Can.) 


WORCESTER (Mass.) FALL FESTIVAL 
*N.B.—Three engagements in Detroit in one season. 


Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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nando Carpi as Rodolfo, Louis d’Angelo 
as Schaunard, Scotti dominating the per- 
formance with his splendid work as Mar- 
cello, Didur doing admirable singing as 
Colline and Ruth Miller as Musetta. 
Audisio was Parpignol, Malatesta served 
in a double capacity as Benoit and Al- 
cindoro and Reschiglian played a Ser- 
geant. Brooklyn has been favored this 
season with more brilliant casts, but the 
huge audience was very friendly. The 
orchestra, directed by Mr. Papi, and the 
chorus were excellent. A. T 


Several New Compositions by Herman 
Sandby Recently Published 


A number of the compositions of Her- 
man Sandby, the distinguished Danish 
‘cellist and composer, together with sev- 
eral transcriptions, have recently been 
published. Among these are four solos 
for violin and piano, also with arrange- 
ment for ’cello and piano; three trios 
for violin, viola and ’cello, and two com- 
positions for string orchestra. These 
last named are “Song of the Vermland” 
(Swedish folksong) and a “Norwegian 
bridal March.” 


Boston Symphony Refuses to Give Con- 
cert in Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 17.—An- 
nouncement has been received here from 
the manager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra that rather than lower the stand- 
ard of the orchestra’s performances, as 
would be necessary were its concerts 
here to be given without the thirty Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian members 
who have been barred from the Audi- 
torium, the concert has been cancelled. 


Saslavsky Gives Recital in Washington 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—An ar- 
tistic recital was given recently by Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, concertmaster of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and 
Mrs. Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist. Mrs. 
Heinl possesses excellent technique and 
an intelligent conception of the composi- 
tion that contributed much to the enjoy- 
ment of the recital. Mr. Saslavsky exe- 
cuted his solo and ensemble numbers well 
and produced a full, round tone that was 
at all times pleasing. The program in- 
cluded the Beethoven Sonata in F and 
the Sonata of Grieg in G Minor for vio- 
lin and piano, as well as solo numbers 
for both artists. W. H. 


HACKETT-GRAM 


“ARTHUR HACKETT’S TENOR 
DELIGHTS AUDIENCE AT 
NATIONAL. | 

“HIS SINGING OF ‘LE REVE’ 
WAS ARTISTIC, INTELLEC- 
TUAL AND EFFECTIVE. HE 
MADE A DISTINCT SUCCESS 
AND WAS RECALLED MANY 
TIMES.” 


—Washingto. Post, Jan. 26, 1918, 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
W.R. MACDONALD), Inc. 
MANAGERS OF ARTISTS 
1451 Broadway, New York City 








PAOLO 


GALLICO 


Pianist and Pedagogue 


Studio: 


9 East 59th St. New York 
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American Friends of Musicians in France 


WALTER DAMROSCH, President 


Erecutibe Committee 


Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, Mrs. James M. Beck, Mr. George Hamlin 
Chairman Mr. Harold Bauer Miss Yvonne Lumley 
Mr. Arthur Whiting, Vice-Chairman Miss Bessie Bowie Miss Gertrude Norman 
Mr. Edwin T. Rice, Vice-Chairman Mr. David Bispham Mr. Ernest Peixotto 
Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler, Mr. Walter L. Bogert Mrs. Edwin T. Rice 
Vice-Chairman Mrs. Edward J. de Coppet Mrs. J. West Roosevelt 
Hon. James M. Beck, Treasurer Mrs. Charles Coonet Mrs. Henry Seligman 
Mr. George eee Mr. Walter Damrosch _ Mrs. Walter Spalding 
ssistant Treasurer : 
Mrs. Nikoli Sokoloff, Mrs. Walter Damrosch Mrs. Marcia Van Dresser 
Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler Mrs. Arthur Whiting 


Corresponding Secretary 


Mrs. J. W. Haslehurst, Mrs. George Harris 
Recording Secretary © 


HE American Friends of Musicians in France has been organized to bring 
financial help to the musicians in France, and their families, made destitute 


by the war. 





Every penny collected is sent at once to France, no deductions 
being made for any purpose whatever. All necessary expenses 
are met by a fund specially contributed for that purpose. 


Since its organization in December, this Society has sent three thousand dollars 
to France for needy Musicians, and has its representative in Paris. 


The Society hopes to enroll a large membership of musicians and music lovers 
throughout the country, and also of all those whose hearts are moved by 
2 the sorrows of France. Funds will be accumulated in this way, from the dues 
of members, and also through the kindness and sympathy of musicians and 
musical organizations, who are offering their services in giving concerts for the 
benefit of their unfortunate brother artists in war-stricken France. 
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Consider what music has meant to you. Will you not help the sad con- 
ditions now existing by becoming a member of the American Friends of 


Musicians in France ? 


WALTER DAMROSCH, President JAMES M. BECK, Treasurer 
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The Form of Membership Application is as Follows: 


American Friends of Musictans tn France 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


I hereby apply for membership in the American Friends of Musicians in France, 
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: and enclose $--___ ________in payment thereof. 
= Active Member, - - $2.00 annually 

= Contributing Member, $10.00 annually Name - 

= Associate Member, - $25.00 one payment 

= Sustaining Member, $100.00 one payment Address 


Make Check to GEORGE HARRIS, Jr. 


Assistant Treasurer 


35 West 8lst Street, New York 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK, A SPARTAN MOTHER, 
TO SING FOR OUR MEN IN FRANCE 


‘Heart Is Broken,’’ Says Con- 
tralto, Whose Sons Fight for 
Opposing Forces 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 17.—“My 

heart is broken,” said Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink the other night at the Hotel 
Muehlebach. “My boys—Oh, how I love 
them, every one! My Henry, the eldest, 
is a petty officer in the navy, stationed 
at San Pedro, Cal. Ferdinand is a ser- 
veant in the 340th Field Artillery at 
Camp Funston. He was ill with pneu- 
monia and I had to take him to Arizona 
with me. But he would not stay. He 
said, ‘Mother, let me go back,’ and I had 
to let him go. He is dear to me, but my 
country is dearer. 

“T am an American through and 
through. I have a son, my poor August, 
who was on a German submarine when 
I last heard of him. He oined the Ger- 
man Navy in 1914, for he thought his 
duty lay to the country of his birth. I 
have not had a line from him since we 
declared war last April. I hope and pray 
he may not be dead. Is this un-Ameri- 
can? Would I be loyal if I forgot my 
own flesh and blood? 

“T have a daughter in Germany also. 
She writes, ‘For mercy’s sake, mother, 
help us! We are starving and we need 
you.’ But how can I help? I have four 
sons in the service here, and I must be 
loyal to them. Oh, at ‘times my heart 
is breaking for my poor boy in that filthy 


submarine. He needs my love more than 
the others. But I must smile and be 
cheerful. Mothers, you must not let your 


sons see the misery in your hearts. You 
must send them away with a smile on 
your lips and words of love on your 
tongue. 

“T had to let my youngest son go. He 
was just nineteen, and I hoped he would 
stay with me. He was big and strong 
and could have passed easily for twenty- 
one. But he would not go in under false 
pretenses. He wrote and asked my per- 














Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the Con- 
tralto, and Her Son, Sergeant Ferdi- 
nand C. Schumann. at Camp Funston, 
Kan. 


mission and I told him to go and God 
bless him. I am proud of all of them, my 
wonderful boys. And I am proud of all 
my other boys—those fine, manly men 
that make up our army. Out in Califor- 
nia they call me ‘Mother Schumann’! 
The Twenty-first Infantry is carrying 
the regimental flag I gave it. 

“But I am not satisfied. I must do 
something myself for my country. In 
May I am going to France and sing and 
do whatever else I can to bring the at- 
mosphere of home to my soldiers. I am 
not too old to do my bit.” 





Delta Kappa Epsilon Members Hear 
Song Program by Franklin Riker 


Franklin Riker, New York tenor, gave 
an enjoyable recital on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 27, at the Delta Kappa Ep- 
silon Club, New York. His program in- 
cluded Italian pieces by Gluck and Tosti, 
French songs by Debussy, Godard and 
Poldowski; two songs by Wintter Watts, 
his own “Deep in My Heart”; Florence 
Turner Maley’s “The Fields of Bally- 
clare’; Alexander Russell’s “The Merry 
Mermaid, “4 jand Horsman’s “The Joyous 
Wanderer.” He was received with much 
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Capacity House of Music Lovers and Society People Greets Julia Claussen at Her Washington Recital 


favor. 


Bidkar Leete played his accom- 
paniments excellently. 


Laura Littlefield Soloist with Concord 
Oratorio Society 


Boston, Feb. 9.—Another success to 
be added to the long list which Laura 
Littlefield, the well-known soprano of 
this city, has made for herself this sea- 
son is that which she achieved by her 
appearance with the Concord Oratorio 
Society in Phenix Hall, Concord, on 
Thursday afternoon and evening, Feb. 


7. The Oratorio Society, assisted by the 
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Music Club of Concord, Charles S. 
Conant, conductor, gave two miscellane- 
ous programs of chorus, solo and orches- 
tral numbers, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Littlefield, soprano; Wadsworth Provan- 
die, baritone, and Carl Webster, ’cellist. 
At the afternoon concert Mrs. Littlefield 
was heard in a group of French and 
English songs and in the evening she 
sang the Arditi “Parla” Waltz and took 
the solo part in Mendelssohn’s “The 
Forty-second Psalm.” 


Messrs. Havens and Macfarlane Delight 
Portland Audience 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 9.—On Feb. 7 the 
eighth subscription concert was given, 
proving one of the most interesting of 
the season so far. Will. C. Macfarlane’s 
organ solo numbers were César Franck’s 
Chorale in A Minor and Stoughton’s 
“Persian Suite.” Raymond Havens, pian- 
ist, played a Chopin group and a second 
group by Schubert, Alkan and Liszt. 
The numbers for piano and organ were 
the “Andantino Semplice” from Tschai- 


‘owsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor an] 
Demarest’s new “Fantasia.”’ Both were 


most enthusiastically received and after 
the Fantasia, which concluded the pro- 
gram, the audience applauded for sev- 
eral minutes, when Mr. Havens finally 
played as encore Wagner’s “Liebestod.’ 
A. B. 


Emma Roberts on Extensive Tour 


Emma Roberts, contralto, is now on a 
tour of the Middie West, in the course 
of which she will fill several important 
engagements. On Feb. 18 she appeared 
in joint recital with Willem Willeke, 
‘cellist, in Mrs. Eva McCoy’s Artists’ 
Course, In Scranton, on the 25th, she 
will appear in the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s series, assisted by Max Gegna, 
cellist. On the 28th she gives a recital 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, at the 
Executive Mansion at Frankfort, Ky., 
and during her stay will be a guest of 
Governor and Mrs. Stanley. On March 
3 she will be soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony and on March 4 will give a 
recital for the Chaminade Club of Welch, 
W. Va. On March 7 she appears in 
joint recital with John Powell, pianist, 
at the Arcadia Auditorium, Detroit. 





WORCESTER GLEE CLUBS 
IN PATRIOTIC CONCERT 


United in Benefit for City’s War Chest 
Fund—Great Audience Applauds 
Program Given by Ysaye 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 6.—More 
than $2,000 were netted for Worcester’s 
War Chest Fund by means of the patri- 
otic concert given in Mechanics’ Hall on 
Feb. 3 by the united glee clubs of 
Worcester colleges. Worcester’s War 
Chest provides assistance for Worcester 
soldiers and also for dependents on these 
men in the service, and the concert last 
night was arranged by the activities 
committee of the fund, William B. Sco- 
field, chairman. 

The concert proved a thorough suc- 
cess from a musical as well as a patri- 
otic and financial standpoint, for there 
is some excellent talent in the glee 
clubs and orchestras of Assumption, 
Clark and Holy Cross Colleges and the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. The 
program was divided into four parts, the 
first given by the Glee Club and Orches- 
tra of Assumption College, directed by 
Rev. P. Rogatien, A.A. The Glee Club 
of Clark College, W. Gray Harris, leader, 
gave the second part of the program, 
with the assistance of E. L. McKensie. 
violinist, and C. H. Kuniholm, basso. The 





third part was given by Holy Cross Glee - 


Club and Orchestra, the former con- 
ducted by R. J. McInnis, and the or- 
chestra by B. J. Boland, while the fourth 
and last part proved exclusively instru- 
mental, being presented by the Tech 
Orchestra, George Caldwell, leader. A 
feature of the program was the singing 
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noon of Feb. 


of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” by 
the combined glee clubs, with the audi- 
ence joining in the last two verses. 

Despite the fact that the thermometer 
registered fully 20 degrees below zero, 
and the wind was blowing a near gale, 
fully 1200 lovers of music braved the 
bitter cold last night to give warm wel- 
come to Eugen Ysaye, who made his re- 
appearance in Worcester on the occasion 
of the fourth Ellis concert of the sea- 
son. Assisting Mr. Ysaye was Stella 
Power, soprano, who made her initial 
bow in this city. Miss Power was greet- 
ed cordially, not only as a pupil of Mme. 
Melba, but for her own voice, which 
proved to be of unusual range and good 
quality, her tones in the upper register 
being particularly pure and sweet. Miss 
Power’s accompaniments were played by 
Frank St. Leger in thoroughly capable 
and pleasing style. 

Ysaye’s command of his violin, his 
technique, his tone, fully repaid the hun- 
dreds of men and women who had gath- 
ered to hear his performance. He opened 
the program with Geminiani’s Suite in 
ID Minor, which gave splendid oppor- 
tunity both for the great violinist him- 
self and his accompanist, Beryl Rubin- 
stein, to display their ability. In the 
Wieniawski D Minor Concerto Mr. 
Rubinstein’s accompaniment was a won- 
der in itself, and disappointment was 
manifested by the audience over the 
pianist’s refusal to accompany the great 
virtuoso to the platform, when Ysaye 
bowed his acknowledgments again and 
yet again. 7: We fe 


The Letz Quartet’s second concert has 
been postponed from Feb. 5 to the after- 
25 in AXolian Hall. 


THRILLS THE HARTFORD AUDIENCE AS SOLOIST WITH HARTFORD PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


What the Press Says: 
Mme. 


matic soprano. She sang from high C 
program that included songs in French, 
American. 


every shade of emoticn, 
of Mme. 


noon in the National Theater in the fifth of 
star series. 
people, 
= greeted Mme. 


which filled the house 
Claussen, who has a 


noon. The 


apparent. Her dramatic emphasis, 


her tonal lusciousness, 


able to command and to communicate.—The Public Ledger, Phila- sway. She was superb. The Public Record, Philadelphia, Feb- 
delphia, February 2d, 1918. ruary 2d, 1918. 
Julia Claussen’s singing as feature of concert. Julia Claus- membered. 
sen’s dramatic singing of ‘‘Divinites du Styx,’’ from the same She sang with fine phrasing and with considerable feeling for This cantatrice 


opera, seemed especially enjoyable and appropriate. 


ficult to speak of Mme. 
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OR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


Send for Catalogue. 


Claussen has an extraordinary voice, possess- 
ing a range of contralto, mezzo-soprano and dra- 


Add to a voice of rare beauty a charm- 
ing personality, a commanding presence, 
and stately figure and a face on which is traced 
and one has a picture 
Claussen as she delighted her audience 
yesterday.—The Washington Herald, January 12th, 1918, 


Mme. Julia Claussen was heard in song Pag yesterday after- 
An audience of music fovea and society 


dramatic mezzo-so- 


JULIA CLAUSSEN MAKES GREAT IMPRESSION. 


Julia Claussen was soloist of the brief and excellent 
given by the orchestra at the Academy of Music yesterday after- 
distinguished mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company delighted her audience, and the greatness of her art was The 
her assurance and authority, 
her sense of the mood and the 
what she sang were such as only an artist of the first order is 


Claussen’s glorious voice and her broad 
spirited style without indulging in extravagant encomiums. Her 
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prano voice, 


Seandinavian 
Melartin and 


group in 


dramatic eloquence and fervor. 


concert 


power of expression, but is 


Tschaikowsky aria from 


meaning of 


It seems dif- the text, managing to color her 


her use of it excellent, so that 
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with contralto quality and depth. She 


and warmth depicted in the unusual songs of the 
which 
Peterson-Berger were represented.- 


voice is not only musical in quality and used 
unusual in 
throughout and of surprising brilliancy and life 
‘‘Jeanne 
was even more stirring and beautiful than the Gluck, 
spite her mezzo type of voice, Mme. Claussen is more enjoyable in 
the higher notes when her pronounced dramatic power has easier 


| 


yoice sO 
of feeling and emotion with much appeal. 





had groups 


Mme. 


Grieg, Sjégren, Merikanto, 


The Washington Mme, 


Post, January 12th, 1918. Washinat Dieten fie 
é ashimgton iin Star, 
Mme. Claussen sang to orchestral accompaniment the ‘‘Fare- 4 9 
Arthur Smith’s ten- well’’ aria from Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ Grieg’s ‘‘Fra Monte Mme. Claussen 
Pincio’’ and ‘‘The Swan,’’ both sung in Norwegian; and Mary made many friends. 
on all floors, Turner Salter’s ‘‘Cry of Rachel.’’ Mme. Claussen sang with great 


days. 


with an inspired 
clear and true 
for mezzo quality. 
‘‘Adieu Forets,’’ 
since, de- 


numbers, 
range, 
both excerpts, 
d’Are,’’ 


February 
Mme. 


Julia Claussen appeared at the fifth of the 
of concerts under the auspices of T. 
Claussen 
Especjally strong and yet sympathetic is her mixed register.—-The 


has a 


on the 


musical art which is infrequently 
The Hartford Post, 


SHE POSSESSES AN UNUSUAL VOICE. 


well deserving the generous applause which she received. 
Her dramatic manner well accented the more theatric phrases of 
and there was to her addressing of the deities of 
death as well as in the final farewell to the forest and its sur- 
roundings a pronounced dramatic 
2d, 1918. 

Claussen’s rich mezzo-soprano negotiated the 
both Gluck and Tschaikowsky with power and ease. 


There are and there always will be few singers 


of French, Russian, Scandinavian and American songs, each sung capable of producing on the concert stage such 
in native tongue. Her great art was especially shown in the skill illusion of dramatic action carried to a very 
with which she sang over a heavy cold “La Procession” of tense degree as Mme. Claussen more than once 
to low A flat in a Cesar Frank, and the “Chant Hindou” cf Bem- created last evening. Here was great and mov- 
Russian, Scandinavian and berg, in excellent French. he Tschaikowsky ing art!——-The Hartford Times, January 18th, 1918. 
and Arensky songs in Russian were of particular ; oe v : 
a tall beauty and charm. There was pathos, tragedy Musical activities were resumed in Washington yesterday when 


ten star series 
Arthur Smith. 
yoice of much 


mezzo-soprano power. 


1918. 


occasion of her first visit to this city 
Her voice is a rare example of 
met with these 
January 18th, 1918 


January 12th, 


thrill.—The Star, Philadelphia, 


measures of 
Among vo- 


calists of the season her work is likely to be most readily re- 


as to express the shades 


-The North American, 
has a 
quality in its upper register and profoundly impressive in its lower 


Philade Iphia, Februray 2d, 
yoluminous yoice 


1918. 
which is of brilliant 


Her voice is rich and notes, She sang charmingly.-.The Evening Telegraph, Philadel- 
she made the most of the two phia, February 2d, 1918 
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KOEHL INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 57m St, corner 13th Ave. 


epartments—Piano, Violin, Theory, Ear Training yaining, Musiest History and the Children’s Musica! Kindergarten 


The art of piano playing taught from t 
literature. 


DIR EOTOR—Fulles Koehbl, 
the famous Leschetizky exponent. 


Hug 
\SSISTANTS. Plocence Williams, the well-known Chicago 


e early beginners’ stage through the entire piano 
Students accepted from 4 years of age upward. 

A musical institution for students of all ages. 
the distinguished American pianist, authorized teacher of the method of Edwin 


Pupils presented in recital every six months. 


lanist and graduate of the Chicago Conservatory 


of Music, and Samuel Tonkonogy, violinist, artist pupil of Arthur Hartmann. 


For particulars address 








HUNTER WELSH 


MANAGEMENT—PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL BUREAU: WEIGHTMAN BUILDING 


Secretary, 57th St., corner 13th Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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Two Americans Featured 
at Philadelphia Concert 


Maggie Teyte and Arthur Shattuck Claim Attention as Soloists 
‘Winifred Christie Appears with Boston 
Symphony at Notable Concert 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 1918. 


HE dull week just experienced brought 

forward but two events of major mu- 
sical interest, the Boston Symphony’s 
concert and the last of the Bellevue- 
Stratford’s morning musicales, on the 
evening and the morning of the same 
day, Monday, Feb. 11. 

Dr. Muck’s men were in their finest 
fettle at their night concert in the Acad- 
emy. It is an indisputable fact that the 
artistic elasticity of a symphonic organ- 
ization is ever intensified toward mid- 
season. The Boston players’ three pre- 
vious concerts here were of course of 
high quality, but the enemy alien tangles 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner” mud- 
dle were not conducive to the best de- 
velopment of intrinsic artistic assets. 
However, the Boston Symphony in its 
most masterful mood furnished on Mon- 
day evening an entertainment of en- 
thralling beauty. 

The program of rather “standard” de- 
sign seemed adroitly calculated to ex- 
hibit the power and eloquence of the or- 
ganization. With authoritative clarity 
which was never heavy, with the utmost 
sincerity and with the most apprecia- 
tive sympathy, Dr. Muck interpreted the 
Mozart Symphony in G Minor. Not in 
many seasons has this exquisite work 
been read here with more compelling 
charm. And then as if to reveal, by 
way of contrast, the sheer virtuosity of 
his instrumentalists in the intricate do- 
main of modernism, Rachmaninoff’s “Isle 
of the Dead” was played impressively. 
The composition demands just the sort 
of pellucid exposition offered by this 
magisterial conductor. It is easy for a 
musical tone painting, especially one 
conceived in a single mood of eerie mel- 
ancholy as this Rachmaninoff score is, 
to achieve an effect of monotony. But 
Dr. Muck preserved ably the spirit of 
the work without the least suggestion of 
dullness. His performance throughout 
was a brilliant tour de force. 

As is well known, the Russian com- 
poser drew his inspiration for this num- 
ber from Arnold Boecklin’s celebrated 
mystical painting “Todteninsel.” The lo- 
cation of this tragic islet has duly occu- 
pied the attention of “original source” 
enthusiasts. Philip Hale in his program 
notes cited one of the Ponza group to the 
north of the Bay of Naples as having 
aroused the tristful romanticism of the 
Swiss artist. To the present writer this 
statement was surprising, as on a visit 
to Greece a few years ago he was explic- 
itly informed that the true “Todteninsel” 
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Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1911, BOSTON 
Teaching Studio: 18 Linden Park, Rockland, Mass. 
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was a tiny and startlingly picturesque 
island off Corfu. A glimpse of the to- 
pozgraphy of that isle seemed to fortify 
the truth of that conterition. If the little 
harbor in the Ponzas was really Boeck- 
lin’s haunt the reproduction of its out- 
line in an indentation of the Ionian Sea 
is a curious example of the reproductive 
performances of nature. 


Winifred Christie Soloist 


Dr. Muck’s soloist was Winifred Chris- 
tie, a Scotch pianist, who submitted 
Liszt’s concerto in E Flat Major. Miss 
Christie has a fluent technique and a 
forceful touch, but it cannot be said that 
her interpretation of this familiar num- 
ber disclosed an especially commanding 
talent. The orchestra’s closing number 
was the “Egmont” overture played with 
a noble depth of tragic feeling. 

At the sixth and last of the morning 
musicales, given in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ball room on Monday, Maggie Teyte, 
formerly much admired here during the 
regime of the so-called Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera company, was the vocal 
soloist. This soprano’s clear and well- 
trained voice is excellently suited to re- 
cital work and her personality is mag- 


netic and charming in concert. On the 
music drama stage, certain histrionic de- 
ficiencies were often apparent. 

Miss Teyte offered an attractive reper- 
tory, including Schindler’s “La Colom- 
ba,” Sibella’s “Bocca Dolorosa,” Bimbo- 
ni’s “La Sera per lo Fresco,” Borodine’s 
“Dissonance,” Gretchaninoff’s “La Nuit,” 
Moussorgsky’s “La Pie,” Strawinsky’s 
“La Rosee Sainte,” Poldowski’s “Cor- 
tége,”’ Carpenter’s “Silhouettes” and “To 
A Young Gentleman,” and Bainbridge 
Crist’s “Mistletoe,” ‘The Little Bird” and 
“A Bag of Whistles.” Her English dic- 
tion in these latter numbers was refresh- 
ingly intelligible. 

The co-star was Arthur Shattuck, who 
played a varied program well balanced 
between the dignified and more spectac- 
ular aspects of his sound and convincing 
art. A lovely quality of tone and a fine 
poetic sensibility characterized his han- 
dling of D’Albert’s Suite in D Minor and 
an ingratiating delicacy his treatment of 


the Rameau Gavotte and Variations. Py- © 


rotechnics were sparklingly revealed in 
the Mozart-Thalberg Grand Fantasie on 
the Serenade and Minuet from “Don 
Giovanni.” 

Plans are already under way for con- 
tinuing these morning musicales next 
season. 





Frances Ingram Scores in Green Bay 


GREEN Bay, WIs., Feb. 7.—Frances 
Ingram, contralto, was soloist at the con- 
cert given by the Green Bay Symphony 
Orchestra last night at the Orpheum 
Theater. She scored decisively with the 
aria, “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
from “Samson et Dalila,” and a group 
of songs by Secchi, Tschaikowsky, Bur- 
leigh, Lieurance and Mussorgsky. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Walter 
L. Larsen, was equally successful in the 
performance of Weber’s Overture to 
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“Freischiitz,” Haydn’s “Symphonie Mj 
taire,’ a set of pieces by Cui, Titl, a 
Grainger, Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptie, 
and Meyerbeer’s “Coronation Marc} 
The officers and directors of the Gre 
Bay Orchestral Association are W. 
Wagner, president; E. C. Jacobi, sec; 
tary and treasurer; A. B. Turnbull, bu 
ness manager; Walter L. Larsen, musi, 
director; G. A. Walters, W. D. Coo! 
H. A. Barkhausen, Homer Maes, 
rectors. 





Mme. Onelli Delights Troops at Rox 
Island, Ill. 
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cently, in which she was assisted | 
Malcolm Maynier, pianist, and Phil 
Serasta, harpist, was for 800 of the so 
diers at the Arsenal at Rock Island, | 
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that fairly inspired the artists. 
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CHRISTINE MILLER AS INSPECTOR OF CO. G, 


320th REGIMENT IN NATIONAL ARMY 


Contralto’s Popularity Among the 
Men at Camp Lee Shown by 
Unique Honors Granted Her 
During Recent Visits —Men 
in Khaki Indulge in Chorus 
Singing with Artist as Their 
Conductor 


UST a few weeks prior to her mar- 
J riage to Daniel Clemson, the million- 
aire steel manufacturer of Pittsburgh, 
Christine Miller sang again to “her boys” 

the 320th Regiment at Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va., and was accorded one 

the highest camp honors ever granted 
4 civilian—that of inspecting a company 
their drills and maneuvers. 
It was during the first part of Novem- 
ber that Christine Miller first sang to 
the soldiers at Camp Lee and so thrilled 
was she by the experience and by the 
enthusiastic response she received that 


i? 
Lil 


she forthwith adopted one of the com- 


panies, Company G, to which her former 
accompanist, Earl Mitchell, and many 
Pittsburgh boys whom she knew be- 
longed, and furnished them with a com- 
plete equipment consisting of one hun- 
dred and fifty sweaters, a like number 
of helmets, an army and navy model of 
the Edison phonograph with full set of 
records and various athletic supplies for 
their recreation room. 

The account of Miss Miller’s second 
visit to Camp Lee, which occurred on 
January 27, is even more interesting 
than her first one, at which she sang for 
6000 soldiers at the opening of the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium and was later feted 
and banqueted by the entire camp. On 
this recent visit Miss Miller tried the 
novel experiment of bringing down a 
number of Broadway song hits and using 
them for a concluding group on her re- 
cital program, with the boys all joining 
in the chorus. 

On her second day at camp, which 
happened to-be a Sunday, “The Lady of 
the Silver Throat,” as her adopted com- 
pany named Christine Miller, sang at 
each one of the fourteen Y. M. C. A. 
buildings of the camp, giving a half 
hour program of sacred songs at each 
one. Starting on her tour at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, this charming artist sang 
steadily until one o’clock, took the after- 
noon for intermission, and finished up 
her task from six to nine in the evening. 

Not to exclude anyone, Miss Miller 

















Christine Miller Inspects Company G, 320th Regiment, Camp Lee, Petersburg, 
Va. The Company Is Called “Christine’s Own” 


with characteristic generosity devoted 
part of Monday, her third day at Camp 
Lee, to singing for the nurses at the 
base hospital, and in the evening at the 
invitation of General Heiner she sang 
for the artillery section of the camp, 
called the “Suicide Squad.” In between 
the notes, so to speak, this busy singer 


found time to be guest of honor at a 
regimental dinner given her by Colonel 
Hunt, and at another banquet given her 
by her own Company G, when they pre- 
sented their “good angel” with a hand- 
somely outfitted leather traveling bag as 
an additional token of their esteem and 
appreciation. 








| NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, Feb. 16, 1918. 


UDOLPH REUTER, of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty, gave a re- 
cital in Springfield, Ill., Feb. 8, under the 
patronage of Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, 
wife of the governor, for the benefit of 
the Fatherless Children of France fund. 
A few days later he appeared at the 
Vincennes University Chapel for the 
benefit of the Knox County Red Cross 
Chapter. 

Several appearances have been made 
lately by pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College. Gladys Bamfield, pupil of Mme. 
Johnstone-Bishop, sang at a_ concert 
given in the Ohio Society’s Red Cross 
Room; Lu¢ile Hummel, pupil of Burton 
Thatcher, sang for the Renaissance Club 
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PROGRAM OF PUPIL’S RECITAL, FEB. 17th, 1918 


Sonata in G Major (two movements)Grieg 
JOSEPH ZIVELLI 
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at the Art Institute on Feb. 7; Harold 
Ayers, pupil of Leon Sametini, gave a 
violin recital in Milwaukee; Evelyn 
Vitto-Levin, also a Sametini pupil, ap- 
peared at a concert given in the crystal 
ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel by the 
Women’s Council of National Defense. 

The Saturday morning concert of the 
Chicago Musical College on Feb. 16 was 
given by pupils of the piano, violin, vocal 
and expression departments. The musical 
program was given by Sarah Shulman, 
Lyman Ackley, Ethel Elkins, Lucille 
Campbell and Cecelia Urban, being fol- 
lowed by a play in one act, “The Happy 
Day,” by Octavia Roberts. It was di- 
rected by Maude Frances Donovan, and 
acted by Esther Theeson, Maurine Miller, 
Marie Long, Claire Watson, May York, 
Olive Theeson and Florence Neill. 

Myrtle Peterson, artist pupil of 
Walter Knupfer, appeared on Feb. 7 be- 
fore the Halcyon Club in Riverside. 

Isaac Van Grove, of the faculty of the 
Knupfer Studios, has returned from a 
tour with Evan Williams which took 
him to Springfield, Mo., Lake Charles, 
La., Dallas, San Antonio, Amarillo and 
Waco, Tex. 

The Saturday afternoon recital of the 
Sherwood Music School was given on Feb. 
16 by pupils of the piano department. 
Robert Stewart Keller, Irene Lamb, 
Beatrice Searles, Florence Wiersema, 
Florence Glosser, Gwendollyn Llewellyn, 
Anne Ludeman and Patricia Oharro were 
on the program. The special classes of 
the school are thus arranged: interpre- 
tation class, Tuesdays, Georgia Kober; 
history of music, Thursdays, Glenn Dill- 
ard Gunn; ensemble class, Fridays, Guy 
H. Woodard; .Mozart-Bach class, Marie 
Pierik; voice class, Saturdays, Else Hart- 
han-Arendt; children’s chorus class, Sat- 
urdays, Daniel Protheroe. 

A recital by the Bush Conservatory 
School of Expression, Mae Julia Riley, 
director, was given in the Lyceum Hall 
of the conservatory Feb. 13. The pro- 
gram consisted of a series of readings 
and a one-act dramatic, sketch, “His 
Letter.” Among those appearing were 
Charlotte Stauffer, Sylvia Roe, Catherine 
Stafford, Doris Menger, Peggy Powers, 
Mary Smith and Gladys Swarthout. 





Ruth Page, member of the Adolf Bolm 
Ballet, sailed on Feb. 22 for South 
America, where she is to join Mme. Anna 
Pavlowa and her company. They are to 
make an extended tour of the South 
American continent and will not return 
to the United States this season. 





Eddy Brown is announced for his 
farewell recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 17. The 
violinist will be assisted by L. T. Gruen- 
berg at the piano. 





ANCIENT INSTRUMENT 
ENSEMBLE IN FAREWELL 


Highly Gifted French Artists Give 
Splendid Final Concert, Aided 


by Mme. Delaunois 

Bidding farewell before sailing for 
France, the Société des Instruments An- 
ciens gave its final concert of its second 
American tour at New York’s Théatre 
du Vieux Colombier on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 17. 

These distinguished musicians, MM. 
Casadesus, Hewitt, Hasselmans, Devil- 
liers and Mmes. Patorni and Casadesus, 
delighted a very fine audience with their 
extraordinary playing, playing that is 
the acme in the matter of spirit and 
ensemble. Bruni’s Symphony in G and 
the delectable “Féte galante” of Des- 
touches were the works for the quartet 
of viols and clavichord. The quartet 
of viols alone did a Bénincori Choral et 
Scherzando, repeating the fascinating 
Scherzando at the audience’s request. M. 
Casadesus and Mme. Patorni joined in a 
Niccolini Fantasy, which they presented 
with classic finesse that was enthrall- 
ing. After it M. Casadesus, whose play- 
ing on the viole d’amour is Kreisleresque 
in its beauty, had a double encore, play- 
ing two unaccompanied pieces for his 
instrument. 

Mme. Delaunois, the Belgian mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang the Breton folksongs, “Ma 
douce Annette” and “L’Angelus,” and 
an air from Rameau’s “Castor et Pol- 
lux,” accompanied by the ensemble, and 
the airs, “Non so piu” and “Voi che 
sapete” from Mozart’s “Figaro,” accom- 
panied by Mme. Patorni. She sang 
charmingly and was given a rousing re- 
ception. A. Ws Be 


SEAGLE ADMIRED IN DALLAS 





Appears as Soloist with Local Schubert 
Club 


DALLAS, TEx., Feb. 12.—On the eve- 
ning of Feb. 8 the Schubert Choral Club 
presented Oscar Seagle, the baritone, at 
its second concert of the season in the 
City Hall Auditorium. The club was 
assisted also by two local artists, Mrs. 
F. H. Blankenship, soprano, and Walter 
Fried, violinist. 

The club, under the direction of Julius 
A. Jahn, opened the program with the 
“Elfin Song,” by Kienze, for soprano 
solo and chorus, the solo part being sung 
by Mrs. F. H. Blankenship. Mr. Seagle 
then sang the “Pagliacci” Prologue, a 
group of old French songs and a group 
of old Irish songs. He was warmly ap- 
plauded and had to repeat the “Bally- 
nure Ballad,” giving also an additional 
encore. The next two numbers, “Morn- 
ing and Evening,” proved interesting to 
the audience, as the music was by Mr. 
Jahn, the director of the club, and the 
words by Mrs. R. T. Skiles, president. 
Mrs. Blankenship again sang the solo 
part, with violin obbligato by Mr. Fried. 
The audience insisted on a _ repetition. 
After. another group by Mr. Seagle, in 
which he sang “Vision Fugitive’ from 
“Hérodiade,” the baritone was compelled 
to sing an encore. He gave the “Mar- 
seillaise,” the audience rising en masse, 
and he then gave the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The Negro Spirituals sung by 
Mr. Seagle at the close were a feature 
of the program. E. D. B. 








TN **‘His voice is a light, 
: i lyric tenor, luscious in 
quality and broad in 
range. It is fluent and 
flexible and at all times 


under perfect control” 
N. Y. American Oct. 27,1917 
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N. Y. HEARS TYPICAL 
DR. MUCK PROGRAMS 


Boston Leader Harnesses Berlioz 
and Mozart—Magnificent 
Playing 


That self-same imp of perversity 
which habitually plays the devil with Dr. 
Muck’s programs managed to spoil the 
Boston Symphony’s fourth evening con- 
cert of the season Thursday of last week 
by prompting the conductor to follow up 
an almost ideal performance of Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony with three of the 
fourteen numbers of Berlioz’s “grand 
dramatic symphony,” “concert-opera,” 
“cantata”—or whatever else one may 
choose to call it—‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
It has long been a burning question in 
many minds why anyone need play or 
sing Berlioz in this day of grace, save 
for those avowedly historical reasons 
that belong to the melancholy realm of 
“educational” concerts or opera. Ber- 


superbly, with a virtuosity that would 
have made Berlioz open wide his eyes 
and break into panegyric. But it could 
not make them palatable. On the other 
hand, the Mozart symphony was pre- 
sented with a clarity, a plastic modelling 
of its lines and delicate balance of parts 
simply transporting in the loveliness of 
the results obtained. If Dr. Muck’s 
tempo seemed a trifle slow in the stern 
minuet the character of the movement 
affords some warrant for the pace. In 
general, it was a reading and rendering 
fit for the gods themselves. H. F. P. 


The Saturday Concert 


Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Serenade, Op. 48, for strings, 
and Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture 
composed the unexciting program on 
Saturday afternoon. The Haydn was 
played incomparably, with a perfection 
of outline difficult to describe. Only once 
was there an inappropriate sforzando 
exaggeration—in a second violin figure 
in the first movement. Excellent was the 
reading given the Tschaikowsky, and 
there were also good features in the per- 
formance of the Goldmark overture, 
though*on the whole it was done too 
metronomically, without passion and 
without enough rubato. 

At the beginning of the afternoon Dr. 


argaret Jamieson 


PIANIST 
In Recent Recital, Aeolian Hall 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

‘‘Margaret Jamieson dispiayed crisp touch as a Mozart player in that composer's 
variations on an allegretto theme, as well as good schooling in Beethoven’s Sonata 
of absence and return. * * * A young artist of sympathetic quality, she chose 
other numbers of a showy sort, Moszkowski's ‘Etincelles,’ Stojowski’s ‘Vers L Azur’ 
and ‘Theme Varie,’ Paderewski.’’ 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

“A well-schooled pianist, technically equipyed for her work and distinguished 
from many another by a sensitive taste in matters of phrasing and proportion. 
* * * She will be heard again with pleasure.’’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 

“She possesses qualifications that promise to develop into those attributes that 
make for a successful career. * * * Her choice of selections proved taste of a 
high order. * * *” 


THE EVENING MAIL: 
“She immediately proved herself a serious student of her instrument, with 
natural gifts of touch and rhythmic sense and a rather mature taste in matters of 


interpretation. 
“Her clean, unaffected style is especially well adapted to the music of Mozart, 
whose B Minor Adagio and Variations on an Allegretto Theme she performed 


“ %? 
lioz was a great scientific pathfinder who, — Be ae oe admirably. Miss Jamieson also played the Beethoven Sonata Opus 8/a with good 
through some freak of nature, turned to claim is Helvetian We doubt it. In ae eee, 
music for expression. Yet for all his ’ : Pp THE HERALD: , 


supersensitive appreciation of certain 
composers he was, from the standpoint 
of creative beauty, one of the most un- 
musical of men. In his day the creator 
of a new style of instrumentation full of 
incalculable possibilities, and the pro- 
jector of vast and fantastic conceptions, 
he was a fire-eating sansculotte. The 
fundamental vacuousness and vulgarity 
of the creation were lost in general won- 
der over its superficial features. That 
inspiration panted hopelessly after am- 
bition seems to have eluded notice. To- 
day, when the orchestration of Berlioz 
has grown to us vieux jeu, the flimsi- 
ness of the rest of the structure becomes 
apparent. Heard through the ears of 
1839 the “Queen Mab” scherzo was re- 
markable enough. Even now there re- 
mains a suggestiveness about it. But 
the saccharine, melodically invertebrate 
“Garden Scene” and the tawdry “Féte 
at Capulet’s” are elongated trials of pa- 
tience. 

The Bostonians played these pieces 


of our having no desire to reopen the 
controversy which raged a few months 
back, we, hearing the Boston band for 
the first time this season last week, must 
protest against Dr. Muck’s interpretation 
of our anthem. Steps should be taken to 
put a stop to such an insolent perform- 
ance. There was less enthusiasm shown 
for the doctor and his men than at, any 
Boston Symphony concert the writer has 
ever attended; there were also vacant 
seats (the subscribers who own then re- 
maining at home) and only a few per- 
sons standing. Time was when all the 
standing room available was sold to 
eager buyers. A. W. K. 





Beginning on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
3, St. Bartholomew’s Church inaugurated 
a series of musical services, with Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Mrs. Benedict-Jones, 
contralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and 
Edgar Schofield, bass, as soloists. The 
services will be held each Sunday after- 
noon during February. 


*‘Miss Jamieson’s technique is commendable, being both fluent and clear. Her 
touch is firm and her rhythmic sense is good. Her tone is generally musical.” 


THE EVENING WORLD: 
“She has musical sense and technical facility, and she will bear watching.’”’ 


THE GLOBE: 

“Compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, Paderewski, 
Moszkowski and Stojowski were rendered in sympathetic and intelligent fashion 
by the young pianist. Her reading of Reethoven’s Sonata, Opus 8/a, was particu- 
larly praiseworthy for its clarity and attention to values.”’ 


THE EVENING SUN: 

“A young pianist who has been heard here before and whose talent has always 
been highly appreciated. Her Mozart Selections she played with fine delicacy and 
brought to the Beethoven Sonata, which followed them, quite all the deeper 
appreciation which they demanded. A large and friendly audience heard her.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

‘Margaret Jamieson, a young pianist and pupil of Stojowski, has a good 
technical equipment, which at times is inclined to run away with her. Her playing 
of the Beethoven Sonata was excellent for so young a pianist. The Stojowski 
compositions she played with sympathetic understanding.” 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION: 
“Miss Jamieson possesses a technical foundation, musical perception ands tem- 
peramental strain that presage a very promising future on the concert stage.’’ 


Personal Address: 590 W. 174th Street, New York 
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The taxing music of ‘‘Rigoletto” 
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nine times more. 


He gave a stirring performance. 
himself ringing applause. 
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considerable range. 


* * * his singing was admirable. 


SERERERERRRC RECT RARE OEEE 


He has grown in artistic stature. 


THE N. Y. HERALD, Feb. 10, 1918 
His voice is full of color and dramatic fire. 


THE N. Y. AMERICAN, Feb. 10, 1918 

Signor Stracciari repeated the final pages of the stirring scene between Gilda and her father, 

“‘Si Vendetta.” Nine times the two singers came forward to acknowledge vociferous approval. 
Already after the Garden scene they had answered ten curtain calls. 
sang in a way that whetted the appetite for his Tonio in ‘‘Pagliacci, 
his most impressive portrayal. This baritone voice * * * is elastic fn its texture and covers a 


N. Y¥. EVENING POST, Feb. 11, 1918 

Riccardo Stracciari has improved greatly since he was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He is now a full-fledged artist, with a voice of fine quality and great volume, as well 
as abundant temperament sueh as is called for by the part of the hideous yet pitiable jester. 


N. Y¥. EVENING WORLD, Feb. 11, 1918 
His impersonation was finely effective dramatically 


Riccardo Stracciari 
’”* which is said to be by far 


STRACCIARI 


Wins a Veritable Storm of Approval at 
His New York Debut as “Rigoletto’’—at 
the Lexington Opera House, Feb.9, 1918 


N. Y. GLOBE, Feb. 11, 1918 
he sang on Saturday with intensity of expression and 
admirable breadth of style. At the same time he showed himself an operatic actor of unusual 
variety and resourcefulness. His portrayal of the jester was notable for its vigor and pungency, 
and it was still more notable for the expression of parental tenderness. 
touch so surely and keenly the chord of pathos as Mr. Stracciari did in the great scene with 
Gilda that closes the third act (to follow the Lexington division). 
for this scene a Gilda so winsome in presence and action as Mrs. Galli-Curci. 
so appealing and the grief of the father expressed so eloquently that the scene swept the house. 
After several recalls the two singers repeated the finale of the duet. 


Rarely does any actor 


He was fortunate in having 
The picture was 


They were then called out 


He drew for 


* * 











Steinway Piano Used 
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N. ¥. EVENING MAIL, Feb. 11, 1918 7 
The real star of Saturday's performance, however, was Riccardo Stracciari. Here is a ai 
baritone who can both sing beautifully and act convincingly. His portrayal of the jester, 
particularly in the third act, was a thing of tremendous realism * * * 
Photo by C. Curtis Photo News 
THE EAGLE, Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1918 _ 
The only other noteworthy performance was that of the baritone—Strac- 
e ciari, who as the ‘Rigoletto’? made his first New York appearance with the 
Chicago forces. Some years ago he sang at the Metropolitan but without suc- 
cess. Today his voice is one of lovely quality, with a wealth of covered tones 
throughout its entire range, and is’ handled with a consummate artistry. 
= * * * Apart from the voice, however, he is an artist of rare attainment. 
= Col b deal d He ever sings ye musicianly feeling, he fine pares!ag. wie grematic 
7 "7 " ; expressiveness that never approaches the theatrical or e melodramatic. 
: Hear the Stracciari Records at the store of any Umoee eater, an The ‘Rigoletto’ he invested with tragic force, and. made it an appealing and 
then communicate with Stracciari’s Concert Manager sympathetic figure. 
= New York Morning Telegraph, Feb. 10, 1918 
= M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY The widely heralded Chicago baritone did not betray his press notices 


His interpretation of the wicked old jester whom Nemesis overtook was 
intensely dramatic. His voice is of beautiful quality and he uses it well. 
The audience gave him an ovation after the third act. 
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TEACHERS ENDORSE 
STERNBERG’S VIEWS 


Noted Exponent of “Progressive 
Series”? in Newark 
Address 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 8— Under the 
ispices of the 400 members of the “Pro- 
eressive Series” Music Teachers’ Asso- 


jation of Northern New Jersey, Con- 
stantin von Sternberg, one of the first 
eastern teachers to adopt the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, gave a lecture- 





A 








Constantin Von Sternberg, the Distin- 
guished American Pianist, Composer 
and Editor. 


recital before a large audience in Wal- 
lace Hall last Wednesday evening. Mr. 
von Sternberg emphasized at the very 
start the hecessity of eliminating char- 
latans in music. “There is no profes- 
sion so badly infested with humbugs, 
charlatans and impostors as this profes- 
sion of ours. This is so because tnere is 
no supervision over the profession. I 
have kecome an enthusiast of the ‘Pro- 
gressive Series’ and hope to see the day 
when every teacher of music and piano 
playing will find, it necessary to study 
the ‘Progressive Series’ in order to be 
able to compete with others, and to be 


Management: Florence E. Markel 
10 No. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon,N.Y. 





converted from a piano teacher inte a 
music teacher.” 

The speaker laid special emphasis on 
two topics which have always been of 
great interest to Newark teachers: 
standardization of music teaching and 
school credit for private study in music. 
Speaking of the first topic, Mr. Stern- 
berg deplored the fact that a change of 
teachers often brings with it the discour- 
aging remark from the new teacher: 
“This method is all wrong, and you will 
have to start all over again.” It ought 
to be possible, the speaker asserted, that, 
if for some good reason or other a 
change of teachers is desired, no time 
should be lost because of the change and 
no old wines should be poured into new 
bottles. This can be effected, however, 
only by the standardization of music 
teaching. 

Mr. von Sternberg then took up the 
subject of high school credit for private 
aside from the fact that music develops 
the feelings of children as no other study 
does, it has great value as mental dis- 
cipline, just as has mathematics. The 
speaker expressed his belief that those 
pupils who have special abilities in music 
should be permitted to develop those 
abilities under the instruction of prop- 
erly qualified private teachers, and 
should receive major credit for their 
music work from the school authorities, 
eliminating from their course of study, 
music study. Until recently, he said, 
educators looked upon music as a lux- 
ury. Now many of them realize that, 
if necessary, such other subjects as are 
not likely to be of particular value to 
them in their profession. 

The audience seemed to endorse Mr. 
von Sternberg’s views cordially, and a 
number of teachers not connected with 
the Music Teachers’ Association mani- 
fested an interest in the “Progressive 
Series” and its methods by conferring 
with the special representative of the 
Art Publication Society, Isidor Mendel. 
Mr. Mendel, who himself enrolled most 
of the New Jersey teachers of the “Pro- 
gressive Series,” told the present writer 
that the interest in the series was grow- 
ing quite rapidly, and that parents of 
piano students were becoming more and 
more interested in the new methods and 
ideals. “Teachers seem to think very 
often,” Mr. Mendel said, “that people 
want their children to learn how to play 
the piano, and nothing more. They seem 
to think, too, that people do not appre- 
ciate the difference between a competent 
teacher and an incompetent one. As a 
matter of fact, parents are quick to real- 
ize the difference between mere tinkling 
on the piano and intelligent appreciation 
of music, and they are not slow to recog- 
nize the difference between the progres- 
sive teacher and the impostor.” 





National Music Supervisors’ Convention 
to Meet at Evansville, Ill. 


EVANSVILLE, ILL., Feb. 18.—The Na- 
tional Music Supervisors’ Convention 
will meet in Evansville during next 
April. It is planned to have as soloists 


. Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie Bras- 


lau, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as 
soloists. H. B. O. 





Lindquest Sings in Holyoke 


Ho.LyoxeE, Mass., Feb. 18.—The fourth 
of the series of concerts given under the 
auspices of the Holyoke Chamber of 
Commerce was offered by Albert Lind- 
quest, tenor, who took the place of Sophie 
Braslau, who was unable to appear. Mr. 
Lindquest won much applause from a 
large audience and was well received 
both in his operatic and song numbers. 
Ina Grange was accompanist. 








‘GUSTAF 


City, N. D. 


624 So. Michigan Ave. 





HOLMQUIST 


BASS-BARITONE 


‘“‘Mr. Holmquist used his admirable bass voice to excellent advan- 
tage and sang in a musicianly manner.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


“Mr. Holmquist is not only a singer of wonderful voice and per- 
fect technique, but he is an artist and a scholar as well.’’—Valley 


*Phone Sunnyside 6111 


Chicago 














Soprano 


December, 1917, to May, 1918 





EDITH MASON 


Prima Donna BRACALE OPERA COMPANY 


Metropolitan Opera Co., Sigaldi Opera, Mexico 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, SUMMER AND FALL, 1918 
Address Care of MUSICAL AMERICA 80 E. Jackson Boul., Chicago 
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MILITARY BAND CONCERT 
GIVEN AT DES MOINES 


Bohumir Kryl Touring Training Camps 
of Country to Drill Bands—Hofmann 
and McCormack Again Welcomed 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Feb. 14.—Josef 
Hofmann played his third annual piano 
recital, under the management of George 
Frederick Ogden, at the Coliseum on 
Jan. 14. This is the first instance where 
any great artist has been presented for 
the third consecutive season by any local 
manager and but serves to point out the 
famous pianist’s extreme _ popularity 
here. He was wildly acclaimed by the 
largest audience in many years assem- 
bled for a piano recital. The entire pro- 


gram was made up of “request” numbers 
sent in by worshipers at the Hofmann 
shrine. 

John McCormack appeared in the 
Coliseum two nights after Hofmann and 
literally packed the immense room to 
the doors. Even standing room was 
sold, disregarding the fire ordinance. 
The presence of hundreds of officers and 
men from Camp Dodge emphasized the 
appeal of several songs of military char- 
acter which were sung, calling forth 
tumults of applause. The concert was 
under the local management of Dr. M. L. 
Bartlett and Roland G. McCurdy. The 
great audience was congregated from all 
over Iowa, it being the tenor’s only ap- 
pearance in the State this season. 

Last Sunday afternoon brought to 
this city the first big military band con- 
cert since the establishing here of Camp 
Dodge, the thirteenth National Army 
cantonment. Under direction of the 
Government and accompanied by W. S. 
Wright, who is in charge of the “smile- 
age book” campaign, Bohumir Kryl, the 
noted band leader, visited Camp Dodge 
several days and rehearsed the com- 
bined bands for the concert. Under 
Kryl’s guidance, this great military band 
of two hundred pieces gave a program 
remarkable for its finish and ensemble. 
Kryl has but recently started on a tour 
of the entire thirty-two Army camps in 
this country and will continue this great 
work during the period of the war. He 
will visit each camp for ten days or two 
weeks, work with the band men and 
when the tour is finished will start again 





over the same territory. While at Camp 
Dodge his large band gave four con- 
certs for the soldiers in addition to the 
Des Moines concert. Previous to com- 
ing here he visited Camp Custer and 
Camp Funston in the same capacity. 

G. F. O. 


MUSIC AT CAMP LEWIS 








Open “Liberty Theater” with Concert— 
Men Learning “Marseillaise” 


CAMP LEwIs, TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 14. 
—Lieut. Raymond V. Phelan, command- 
ing Receiving Company No. 4, is teach- 
ing the company to sing “La Marseil- 
laise.” Lieutenant Phelan was formerly 
with Headquarters Troop, Camp Dodge. 

The huge “Liberty Theater,” the gift 
of the War Department to the soldiers 
of Camp Lewis, opened Feb. 1 with a 
concert by the Orpheus Club of Tacoma 
and the Seattle Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. Prior to the dedicatory con- 
cert addresses were made by Brig.-Gen. 
F. S. Foltz, commander of the canton- 
ment and the manager of the opera 
house. Following the address, the con- 
cert, which was given under the direc- 
tion of John M. Spargur, was enthu- 
Siastically received by the thousands of 
soldiers who packed the house. 

The soldiers of the Depot Brigade were 
presented with a delightful musical pro- 
gram by the Fine Arts Studio Club of 
lacoma on Jan. 28. Solo numbers were 
given by Maude Kandle, soprano, and 
Mary Kilpatrick, pianist. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, prominent so- 
prano soloist of Tacoma, who is giving 
generously of her time and art to assist 
in entertaining the soldiers at Camp 
Lewis, sang on Jan. 28 at the Hostess 
House, assisted by Frederick W. Wallis, 
baritone, and Mrs. Wallis, accompanist. 

A. W. R. 





Harrisburg Choral Club in Concert 


HARRISBURG, PA., Feb, 14.—The Wednes- 
day Club gave the annual choral concert 
of its thirty-sixth season on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 7, in Fahnestock Hall. 
The chorus, which is under the direction 
of Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, with Mabel 
Wittenmyer as accompanist, was assisted 
by the instrumentalists of the club and 
by George Sutton, baritone; J. Foster 
Shirk, trumpet, and George W. Giede, 
trombone. W. F. A. 
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SYRACUSE PLANNING TO 
REVIVE ITS MAY FESTIVAL 


Event Likely to Be Given Next Season 
After Two Years’ Lapse—Local 
Club Concerts 


Syracusk, N. Y., Feb. 12.—It seems 
probable that the May Festivals, which 
have been abandoned here for two years, 
will be revived again next season, thanks 
to the energetic work of Howard Lyman, 
director of the University Chorus and 
head of the choral department of the 
university. The project has the approval 
and co-operation of Chancellor Day and 
former directors of the festival, includ- 
ing Fred R. Peck, W. P. Hitchcock, 
Edgar A. mens, Donald Dey, C. G. 
Herbert, Dean George A. Parker, Paul 
Paine and John A. Mathews, who will 
undertake plans for its reorganization. 

It will be held in the university gym- 
nasium and will doubtless be under the 
direction of Howard Lyman. 

The Morning Musicale’s program last 
week was one of unusual interest, owing 
to the well poised playing of Aline Van 
Barentzen, a young pianist from Phila- 
delphia, who won an enthusiastic as 
tion from the large audience. Especially 
to be commended was her playing of a 
group of classic compositions. 

Other effective numbers on the pro- 
gram were an aria sung by Pauline 
Baumer, accompanied by Kenneth Wood, 
first violin; George Baumer, Jr., ’cello; 
Victor Miller, pianist, and two songs by 
Mrs. Beach and Hallett Gilberté, sung 
by Daisy Connell. 

Charles Huerter, a local composer, 
presented his choir of the Most Holy 
Rosary, assisted by Laura Van Kuran, 
soprano, in a concert last evening that 
was highly successful. Miss Van Kuran 
sang ten of Mr. Huerter’s appealing 
songs, many of which had to be re- 
peated. William Snyder, tenor, and 
Professor and Mrs. Ernst Mahr, who 
played numbers for ’cello and piano, were 
also vigorously applauded. 








Mme. 


BUGKHOUT 


THE SINCER OF 
DEDICATED SONCS 
265 CENTRAL PARK W. 
New York 














THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the _ highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


oO. &. Beit. eo. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society, 
**‘Judas Maccabeus’’; Peterborough Choral 
Society, ‘‘Messiah,’’ Etc. 


ADDRESS - TORONTO, CANADA 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and _ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and _  Recit 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 


NICOLAY 


Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso 
with Chicago Opera Association, 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 

Address: TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Concert Bureau, Julius Daiber, Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago, I). 


ELEONORA DE 


CISNEROS 


—RECITALS— 
Personal Representative 
Miss MAY JOHNSON, 50 W. 67th St., N. ¥. 
Telephone Col, 5524 
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The Salon Musical Club had a unique 
program this week, arranged by Eliza- 
beth Griffin, pianist. A particular fea- 
ture was the interpretation of Tagore’s 
poems from “The Gardener” and “The 
Lark,” music by William B. Hinton, ac- 
companied by Elizabeth Griffin and 
George Baumer, Jr., ’cellist, in spoken 
song by Elizabeth Bence Wilder. Mrs. 
Wilder was enthusiastically received and 
repeated the first number. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Cranwell’s singing gave much pleas- 
ure, 

A quartet, composed of Kenneth Wood, 
first violin; Marian White, second violin; 
George Baumer, Jr., ’cello, and Eliza- 
beth Griffin, pianist, played well and ac- 
companied Miss Van Kuran in her sing- 
ing of the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” 
given as a final number. L. V. K. 





ST. PAUL HEARS COURBOIN 





Organist Greeted in Recital Given Free 
to Public 


St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 15.—The organ 
recital by Charles M. Courboin in the 
House of Hope Church Thursday night 
was the apex of musical enjoyment for 
the week. Indeed, it is to be doubted if 
a more artistic performance or better 
satisfied audience could be recorded for 
the entire season. 

Through the co-operation of the 
Minnesota Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists and the House of 
Hope Church, this recital was made free 
to the public. 

Clearness of conception on the part of 
the artist made clear the understanding 
of the listener. Color and light made 
radiant the several pictures. Exquisite 
taste refined his art and the sensibilities 
of the auditor. There were no “heroics.” 
A wonderful voicing of the instrument, 
especially in the “New World” Sym- 
phony, indicated the orchestral stand- 
point of the player, at least in symphonic 
excerpts. A_ sensitive gradation of 
dynamics tuned the ear to a remarkable 
pianissimo, doubly refined and _ over- 
powering in its hold, more especially, in 
the “Nuptial Benediction.” Bach, 
Rameau and Widor compositions were 
also given. An appearance in Minne- 
apolis has given to Mr. Courboin and 
the Organists’ Guild the same distinc- 
tion in that city. ss ks i 





The first concert of the Young People’s 
Chamber Music Society of the Educa- 
tional Alliance was given by the New 
York Trio on Feb. 3. The trio is com- 
posed of Israel Kate, Hyman Robinsky 
and Isaac Sear. 
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OF PIANO PIECES BY 


GEO. L. SPAULDING 


No. 1 Sunshine Reverie No. 5 Lively as a Cricket 
No. 2 Asleep and Awake No. 6 An Irish Lark 

No. 3 Heart’s Ease No. 7 Light as Air 

No. 4 An Ideal Day No. 8 A Lively Time 


Price of each number 50 cents. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY ENDS 
CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 


Interesting Series Concluded with Illus- 
tration of Percussion Instru- 
ments of Orchestra 


If the coming generation of New York- 
ers is not musically appreciative, the 
fault will not lie at the doors of Walter 
Damrosch. In the host of musical activ- 
ities in which the famous leader of the 
Symphony Society of New York engages 
none is more interesting—from the view- 


point of those who wish to see discrim- 
inating audiences, as well as fine orches- 
tras builded—than the series of morning 
concerts for young people, which ended 
with the program given at A®olian Hall 
on Saturday morning, Feb. 16. 

An audience of embryo musicians and 
music-lovers filled the hall and gave close 
attention to the explanation and ilustra- 
tion given by Mr. Damrosch of the per- 
cussion instruments of the orchestra. A 
program built to demonstrate the im- 
portant place of these instruments in 
the modern orchestra included the Over- 
ture to “William Tell,” an excerpt from 
the “Mother Goose” Suite of Ravel, Percy 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” the Span- 
ish Dance from “Le Cid” and the “Thun- 
der and Lightning” Polka of J. Strauss. 

The program on Saturday concluded 
the season’s series of symphony concerts 
for young people, which has taken up in 
detail the different instruments of the 
orchestra. Mr. Damrosch has, among 
his other rare gifts, the faculty of pre- 
senting information in most attractive 
guise and this ability was exemplified 
in happy fashion at the concert in which 
percussion instruments’ supplied the 
topic. M. S. 








Seattle Gives Concerts for Soldiers and 
Sailors 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—Sunday eve- 
ning concerts at the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Club have become very popular the 
last month. The various musical clubs 
throughout the city lend their talent and 
take general charge of the program. 
These concerts have come to be eagerly 
patronized by the visiting men of the 
near-by camps. Louise M. Cooper ar- 


ranged the concert of Feb. 3. Mrs. Gil- 
mor Pryor was soloist at a concert at 
Camp Lewis on Wednesday of last week, 
assisted by Walter B. Whittesly, Dr. 
Maxson, James Hayvey and others. Mr. 
Whittesley’s songs were a feature of the 
program. 


W. W. G. 


SERIE 


The latest series of easy pieces by this successful com- 
poser of instructive piano music. 
and more original than any of his previous works. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Melodious, catchy 


Current issue of the Musical Ob- 
Server? It’s a record breaker. ‘The 


most talked about music monthly published. Don’t fail to send 15c. 


for current issue. 


CARL FISCHER soctss NEWYORK p2".3%, BOSTON .°37-2°2,, CHICAGO 
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Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


KATHRYN LATT GUNN Concert. 


CONCERT 


Phone Bedford 5472-W 





Charles W. Clark 


“Master of Song World” ,Chiszee., 
Address J. C. BAKER, 8° NO. CLARK ST. 





“ NANA GENOVES 


Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN-!ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 





we TIFFANY 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


ADDRESS: HOTEL ST. JAM 
109 W. 45th St., New York ” 





MARTA MELTS 


OPERA - CONCERTS 


Leading contralto San Carlo Grand Opera Co., 





MORGAN KINGSTO 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


1917-18. Formerly of Royal San Carlo Opera, 
Naples, Italy. 

Oratorio 

Concert 





MARGUERITE BUCKLE: 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Chicago Opera Association 
1916-1917 


CONCERTS - RECITALS 


Address: Julius Daiber, 
Auditorium Theatre, ~ Chica 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
In all its branches 








THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Stre. 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
MARIE 


S UNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


’ Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 


HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


Ultra Modern Concert 


Pianist and Instructor 


Mail Address: 
403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N.\ 
Phone: Prospect 5878 R. 


ALBERTO 
vocat sruvios BIM BON] 
Italian and French Repertoire. 
Preparation for Recitals. 


327 West 76th St Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec'y: Miss Winfried Rohre: 


SOUSA’S BAND 
RESTING 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa. 
3 N. & F. 
WITH THE COLORS 


Address all Mail to 
62 W. 45th St., c/o T. B. Harms Co. 





























WILLIAM s. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
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Telephone Columbus 1311 | 








Grace HOF FMAN 


American 
Coloratura Soprano 


Concert Opea _. Recitals 
Address 308 West 82d St. 


: -_ Tel. 8120 Schuyler 











PROCTOR 


America’s most popular Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
TENOR 


Chicago Opera Association. Third Season—1917-1918 
Available for at homes, concerts, oratorios, recitals 


and festivals. Aw 
Pere thats Chicago Opera Association 
Concer 


t Bureau, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 


Concert—ORATOR!O—Recita! 
Exclusive management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Orville Harrold woe: 
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( is five years since London’s venerable 
I Philharmonic Society rounded out its 
century, and now it has just passed an 
interesting milestone in the history of 
its achievements. Its concert at Queen’s 
Hall a few evenings ago was the 800th 
concert given by this solidly established 
British “institution” in the one hundred 
and five years of its existence, a record 
that is pointed to as a welcome reminder 
of stability in these days of unstable con- 
ditions. 

On March 8, 1813, the first concert of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society was 
given, with: Salomon, a notable figure in 
London’s music world in those days, lead- 
ing the orchestra and Clementi “presid- 
ing” at the pianoforte. This system of 
“dual control” continued in force for 
seven years, until Spohr appeared as 
conductor, in 1820, and the society’s pa- 
trons at last had an opportunity to be- 
come accustomed to having a conductor 
proper, armed with a baton. 

“Surely,” observes the Daily Telegraph 
in reviewing the society’s history, “there 
is something solemn in the thought that 
Beethoven the Immortal (whose bust still 
serves to link up the present with the 
past) had barely entered upon his third 
period when our oldest musical institu- 
tion was born—in the same year that 
brought Verdi and Wagner into the 
world—and that London concert-goers 
were attending its functions while yet 
both Schumann and Chopin were tod- 
dling infants.” 

Champions of home-grown music may 
have found food for encouragement in 
the fact that at its 800th concert the so- 
ciety, not overly hospitable in past years 
to British composers, had three works of 
native origin on its program—a “Com- 
edy” Overture by Balfour Gardiner, the 
“Villon” Symphonic Poem of William 
Wallace and Elgar’s Variations on an 
Original Theme. Paul Dukas’s “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” was the remaining 
number given to the orchestra. The solo- 
ist of the evening was Benno Moisei- 
witsch, who played the solo part of Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Pianoforte Concerto 
and short numbers by Rachmaninoff and 
Debussy. In the absence of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Landon Ronald conducted. 

a 


RAVELING nearly four hundred 
miles to sing in London, the Hud- 
dersfield Glee and Madrigal Society ex- 
posed itself to the criticism that it evi- 
dently considered London did not possess 
adequate resources for a ‘satisfactory 
performance of “The Messiah.” How- 
ever, it covered itself with glory, justi- 
fying its journey somewhat in the same 
manner as Toronto’s Mendelssohn Choir 
justified its five-hundred-mile trip for 
two memorable visits to New York. 
The Huddersfield Choir, which is con- 
ducted by C. H. Moody, the organist of 
Ripon Cathedral, is said to be an excep- 
tionally fine one. And it seems to be 
established on a firm financial basis. It 
has since been announced that in com- 
memoration of its visit to London it has 
made these grants: To Westminster 
Hospital, $1,000; to Mrs. Lloyd George’s 
Welsh Comforts Fund and After the 
War Fund, $500 each; to St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers, $250, and to 
the Foundling Hospital, $250. 


* * * 


NE of the new operas of which the 
war has deprived of a hearing is the 
“Béatrice” of Albert Wolff, one of the 
conductors at the Paris Opéra Comique. 
A “Béatrice” has been brought forward 
in Paris this winter, but it is the Mes- 
Sager opera of the same name, though a 
different subject. The Wolff “Béatrice” 
is the “Sister Beatrice” of Maeterlinck. 
Wolff had also commenced before the 
war broke out the music of a lyric com- 
edy in six scenes, to be called “Ninon de 
Lenclos.” The subject has appealed be- 
fore to composers, as well as poets. Mr. 
Wolff had a poem by Jean Prudhomme 
for his libretto. 
a 
| Ree was Leopold Godowsky who once con- 
fessed to a New York interviewer that 
he would like to give a recital without 


announcing any set program in advance, 
playing instead just what he felt prompt- 
ed to play at the moment. 

“How absurd it is,” he said, “to send 
our programs months ahead of time to 
the places where we are engaged to play! 
How can I know now what I am going 
to want for my dinner three months from 
to-day?” 


Benham has given two more recitals in 
London, one devoted to Schumann, the 
other divided between Beethoven and 
Schumann. 
* * * 

OME of our young American compos- 

ers would do well to ponder over a 
little sermonette the Referee preached 
the other day. Why so many musical 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI, AS RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED 


The latest photograph of Giacomo Puccini, composer of “La Bohéme,”’ “Tosca” and “Madama 


Butterfly,” is herewith reproduced. 


It is now a year since his most recent opera, “La 


Rondine,” received its premiére at Monte Carlo, and in that time it has made the 
rounds of the leading opera houses in Italy and also reached South America. No promise 
has been made as yet of a production of the novelty in this country, although Mascagnis 
“Lodoletta,’’ which was brought forward in Italy about the same time as “La Rondine,”’ 
has been heard this Winter at the Metropolitan 


No pianist has yet tried out the “spon- 
taneous program” idea here, but Victor 
Benham tried a somewhat similar experi- 
ment in London not long ago. The dif- 
ference lay in the fact that, instead of 
following any spontaneous desires of his 
own, Benham asked his audience to 
choose his program as he went along. 
Naming a specific composer, he would 
ask, ‘What would you like me to play?” 

That this might easily create an em- 
barrassing situation for the pianist in 
the case of a fertile composer is obvious. 
The New Music Review comments rather 
facetiously: “A maliciously minded per- 
son might easily perplex him and put 
him to confusion. Furthermore, the pro- 
cedure would bring to the mind of .the 
irreverent the old negro minstrel gag. 
One stepped forward with a bassoon. 
His friend asked, ‘What are you going to 
play?’ ‘Anything that comes out,’ was 
the answer.” 

Since giving this open-choice program 


works fail to hold attention, observes a 
writer in this London periodical, is be- 
cause of their faulty construction and 
their incongruities. ‘They are like the 
garrulous speaker who perpetually for- 
sakes his subject to talk at a tangent 
which has no bearing on his main theme. 
Nowadays this meandering is intolerable. 
We have to think, and decide, so quickly 
in modern life that we acquire the habit 
of concentration and condensation, and 
we need the same treatment in our art 
works and in our entertainments. One 
consequence of this is that we demand a 
consistency of method and the provision 
of what is strictly appropriate. In the 
world of music this implies a realization 
of what is wanted before providing a 
performance or putting pen to paper.” 
e's -s 

N the natural course of her evolution 

Maud Allan seems to be drifting into 
the world of drama. Once again London 
is to see this American exponent of in- 


terpretative dancing in the roéle of Sa- 
lomé, a role that enabled her to make her 
first sensational success in the English 
metropolis some ten years ago. 

But it is not as the wriggling, writhing 
Salomé of her “Dream of Salomé” at 
that time that she is to be seen this sea- 
son. In April a private performance of 
Oscar Wilde’s drama of “Salomé,” from 
which sprang all the dancing hallucina- 
tions associated with the name, is to be 
given, and it is as the Oscar Wilde hero- 
ine that Miss Allan is to appear this 
time. 

Then a month later Maeterlinck’s 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” is to be revived 
for one or two special performances, if 
the author’s consent can be obtained, and 
the Californian dancer is to essay the 
role of the mysterious Mélisande. 


* * 


MUCH-COVETED post in England’s 

music world is the Oxford Profes- 
sorship of Music. It has lately come out 
that Sir Walter Parrott, the present in- 
cumbent, will resign this position of 
great honor in the spring, after having 
held it for ten years. His predecessor 
was Sir Hubert Parry. 

oe 


HY the countries at war have not 

been more productive musically 
since the great conflict began to shake 
the world is a question that has been 
causing much discussion of late. In 
England particularly the critics have 
been castigating native composers for 
slothfulness in the presence of such an 
unprecedented stimulus to the imagina- 
tion. But a few days ago it was Fred- 
erick Corder who, in the London Musical 
Times, was calling them to account. 
Now Ernest Newman, the well-known 
Birmingham critic, is expressing his dis- 
appointment with the war, not in a mili- 
tary but in a musical sense, in the Na- 
tional News. 

Like so many others, Mr. Newman had 
looked for a great stirring among the 
dry bones, as a consequence of the ex- 
altation of feeling consequent upon the 
titanic struggle in which the empire is 
engaged, but he can point to but two 
works, Elgar’s “Carillon” and “The 
Spirit of England,” as being in any way 
worthy of the tremendous upset the 
world is experiencing. 

However, the reason is not far to seek, 
according to London Musical News, 
which notes that, “thanks to our navy, 
England has been spared the worst hor- 
rors of war. Our land has not been rav- 
aged, our women and children sleep se- 
curely in their beds, and though there is 
a considerable shortness of many articles 
of food, there is as yet nothing which can 
be called privation. True, there is 
scarcely a family but has suffered be- 
reavement, but, on the whole, the war 
has not touched us so poignantly as it 
has France, or Russia, or Serbia. 

“It is our soldiers and sailors who re- 
alize what war is and all that it means. 
When they come home again it will be 
impossible for them to put their experi- 
ences away as though they had never 
been, and therefore it will be reasonable 
to expect that the musicians and poets 
among them may then produce some 
works of art, the inception of which is 
due to the war. Seed takes time to ger- 
minate and plants time to grow. Let us 
possess our souls in patience and in 
faith.” 

In other words, the musical harvest of 
the Great War will not be due for some 
months after the return of peace. And 
if the logic of the first paragraph holds 
good, it is from Belgium, France and 
Serbia that we may expect the greatest 
works. 

x bd * 


ONDON has taken “Carminetta” quite 
to its heart. This new operetta, pro- 
nounced “the prettiest comic opera since 
‘Véronique,’” pursuing, as it does, the 
light-hearted career of the daughter (for 
stage purposes) of Carmen and Esca- 
millo, recently passed its 200th perform- 
ance at the Princess Theater and is still 
“going strong,” as the popular para- 
graphers would have it. 
* * * 


ITH ardor undampened by political 

conditions, Dublin is making its 
plans for its annual Feis Ceoil to be held 
in May. It is said that the entries last 
year were only second in twenty-one 
years to those of 1916, when all previous 
records were broken, and that the pros- 
pectus for this year would indicate no 
falling away from ante-bellum standards. 

dt Bh. 


Alphonso Grien, baritone, will give a 
song recital at Afolian Hall on Feb. 25. 
His program includes a group of songs 
by Fay Foster, with the composer at the 
piano. Henry Gilbert will act as accom- 
panist for the remainder of the program. 
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“THE SECRET OF A ROSE.” By F. Morris 
Class. ‘‘Love’s Rapture.’’ By Henry 
Hadley. (New York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


Two well-known Americans appear 
here as the composers of the above- 
named songs. Dr. Class is one of the 
most richly gifted song composers we 
have, a man who has devoted himself 
with admirable seriousness of purpose 
to the composing of art-songs. In his 
entire list there is no song that is com- 
monplace. This “The Secret of a Rose” 
is in all probability the best Dr. Class 
has done in his career. It seems strange 
to record this fact, since we have been 
impelled to say the same of each of his 
last four or five songs when they were 
issued. However, it is the truth and 
cannot be avoided. His “Secret of a 
Rose” is better than any of these last 


four or five, just as they, every one of 
them, were better than those that pre- 
ceded them. 

Dr. Class has set a very lovely poem 
by Harold Flammer and the result is 
an emotionally superb song. Not a song 
for half-baked singers this, but for art- 
ists. It is something of a first-cousin to 
his “To You, Dear Heart,” resembling it 
in general plan, in key and rhythm. And 
as in “To You, Dear Heart,” the piano 
part is fashioned with the kind of plastic 
modulation that has always made us feel 
that Dr. Class could essay the field of 
the music-drama successfully. A motif 
of three very significant chords is em- 
ployed in the song with unique and mark- 
edly appropriate effect, closing the song 
with a question, a fine touch quite worthy 
of Dr. Class. 

This is the kind of song that we 
need, the kind that will make America’s 
composers respected in their own land 
and abroad. To be sure, such songs can- 
not have the sale of a popular ballad, 
but they have a purpose far more impor- 
tant than any popular success achieves. 
The song is for high voice. As we re- 
marked before: A recital song for art- 
ists only! 

There are many good things in the 
Hadley song, finely written in his al- 
ways musicianly manner. There is a 
big climax at the end of the song, which 
is issued for high voice. An ad lib. vio- 
lin obbligato is published with it. 


* * * 


“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” By May 
Hartmann. ‘Mother Dearest.’’ Arranged 
by Kurt Schindler. “E/ili, Eili!’’” By Kurt 
Schindler (after the notation of Shalitt.) 


“Quatriéme Symphonie.” By Louis Vierne, 
Op. 32. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Miss Hartmann’s timely song is in 
many respects much better than the 
majority of songs of this type that have 
appeared recently. Without wishing to 
seem either pedantic or academic, we 
would suggest that the song end in A 
Minor, in which key it is, instead of D 
Minor, as it stands now. It is dedicated 
to Frances Alda and is for a high voice. 

The two Schindler arrangements are, 
like everything he arranges, done par 
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excellence. The Russian folksong, 
“Mother Dearest,” is charming; though 
its melody is not as distinctive as some 
Russian folk themes, it is very appeal- 
ing and the finely treated accompaniment 
sets it off beautifully. It is for a mezzo- 
soprano voice, its range from A below 
the staff to G above it. Mr. Schindler 
has translated the Russian text into 
good, singable English. Both Russian 
and English texts are printed under the 
music. The invocation “Eili!” is a tra- 
ditional Yiddish melody of Russia and 
Poland, which Mr. Schindler has garbed 
after the notation of one Shalitt. As it 
stands now, with his really extraordi- 
nary accompaniment, it is a most im- 
pressive song. It is varyingly religious 
after the manner of the music of the 
synagogue, and dramatic, rising to the 
heart-rending appeal: 

“Give ear to my cry and my lament! 

For who can send help but Thou alone; 

For, hear Israel, the Lord is our God.” 
It was introduced at her recital this sea- 
son by Sophie Braslau, who sang it 
glowingly. It is for a mezzo voice. 

M. Vierne’s Fourth Symphony for the 
organ is a big and noble work. Its com- 
poser, one of the leaders in French organ 
music of our day, has written here with 
power and dignity and really has much 
to say. The movements are: I. Prélude, 
Quasi lento, G Minor, 6/8; II. Allegro 
risoluto, Alla breve, G Minor; III. Men- 
uet, E Major, 3/4; IV. Romance, Adagio 
molto espressivo, common time, D Flat 
Major; V. Final, Allegro, G Minor, 12/8. 

The finest movement of the five is, in 
our opinion, the Romance. The work- 
manship in this movement, as well as 
the materials, is of a high order and 
could well be held up as a model for 
those to study who desire to write for 
the modern organ. Interesting, too, is 
the taxing fugue of the final movement, 
written on a subject that is as unique as 
it is difficult. This symphony is one of 
the important new organ works of our 
day. We are happy to record that it 
is dedicated as follows: “A mon ami 
William C,. Carl,” and that in addition to 
being dedicated to one of the best known 
American organists, it is published by 
an American publisher. 


a oo 

‘“UNDAUNTED.” By Mabel W. Daniels, Op. 
26, No. 1. “Pierrot Wounded.” By Ros- 
setter G. Cole, Op. 33. (Boston: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


Miss Daniels’s song is a heroic bit, 
written for the American tenor, Lambert 
Murphy. The poem, by Blanche M. 
Kelly, sounds a fine tone and Miss Dan- 
iels has carried it out fittingly, with 
vividness and plenty of rhythmic dash. 

One of the most beautiful short pieces 
of music for a recitation is Mr. Cole’s 
“Pierrot Wounded.” The poem is an 
English translation by Walter Adolphe 
Roberts of a French poem by P. Alberty. 
Mr. Cole wrote this music last summer 
in the MacDowell Colony at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., and has dedicated it to 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell. This _ inci- 
dental music is only five pages long, but 
in it the composer says a great deal. 
It has a symphonic tinge; it moves with 
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a real and vital pulse and is executed in 
the splendid manner which we have come 
to expect from Mr. Cole. The brief 
and wistful Andante in E Minor is an 
exquisite gem. Suggestions of the “Mar- 
seillaise” are dexterously woven into the 
prelude and postlude. It is quite com- 

lete for the piano; a note explains, 
owever, that it is scored for small or- 
chestra and that the score and parts may 
be obtained from the publisher. 


* * * 


“ALBUM LEAF,” “Daffodils.’’ 
Denman Thompson. (Cincinnati: 
Music Co.) 


By Mrs. Van 
Willis 


These two pieces, the “Album Leaf” 
for organ, “Daffodils” for piano, are sim- 
ple, attractive works by a composer 
whose name is new to us. “Daffodils” is 
a pretty piano morceau, suitable for 
teaching purposes. The “Album Leaf” 
is a grateful organ solo, which may be 
used both in church and as a short re- 
cital piece. 

7 * a 
“ECSTASY (Canto Exsultatio).’”” By John 
Herman Loud. (Boston-New York-Chicago: 
White-Smith Music Publishing Co.) 


Exceedingly well written is this organ 
piece by Mr. Loud, in which he evinces 
fine musicianship. There is no attempt 
here to be frivolously pleasant, as is the 
case in so many short organ numbers. 
On the contrary, Mr. Loud has written 
in real organ style, the voices handled 
polyphonically, the development as care- 
ful as in a large organ work. It is not 
difficult to play. 


* * + 


PIANO PICTURE PIECES. By Cornelius M. 
Estill, Op. 20. (New York: J. F. Schroeder.) 


Here is an album of three short piano 
pieces, intended to be played to children 
after telling them the stories which the 
pieces are intended to illustrate music- 
ally. The titles are “Tinkle-Tinker,” 
“Tiny-Tot” and “Punchinello.” So that 
the person. playing them for the little 
ones will not be obliged to invent the story 
of the piece, the three stories are printed 
at the beginning of the album, nicely told 


by Elizabeth Savage Estill. The mu 
is melodious and generally attractive 
* + * 


“POLITE AND SOCIAL DANCES.” Ac 
lection of Historic Dances. Compiled a. 4 
Edited by Mari Ruef Hofer. (Chica 
Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


Mari Ruef Hofer’s volume is one t} 
will be of great use for persons int. 
ested in the dance, not from the sta: 
point of the Ballet Russe, but from th.: 
of the instructor of the art among you 
people for a communal understanding 

Miss Hofer has written an able “h 
toric sketch,” dealing with the art of t 
dance from Egypt to America. Descri 
tions of the various dances are given a: | 
instructions for their performance. 

The music comprises, under “Ear\, 
Polite and Social Dances” movemen 
(pavanes, allemandes, sarabandes, pass 
pieds, minuets, gavottes, polonaises, etc | 
from the works of Lully, William Byrd 
Mattheson, Martini, Handel, Reinicke, 
Boccherini, Mozart, Bach, ete. Then 
come “Later Figure Dances,” among 
them the Sir Roger de Coverly or Vir- 
ginia reel, cotillions, lanciers, quadrilles; 
later, under “American Dances,” we find 
a Spanish dance, barn dance, country 
dance, song dance, etc. 

The compiler gives thanks in her in 
troduction to Herbert E. Hyde for his 
editing and revision of some old manu 
scripts, to Frances Proudfoot for the cos. 
tume reproductions and to Adolph Wei 
dig, the Chicago composer, for his co- 
operation in the critical revision of the 


volume. 
* o +t 


“SWANS.” By Dagmar de C. Rybner. 
York: Luckhardt & Belder.) 


In setting to music Sara Teasdale’s 
beautiful poem “Swans” Miss Rybner 
has written the best song of her career 
to date. The fine poetic quality of the 
verses, their unmistakable atmosphere, 
have inspired Miss Rybner and she has 
accordingly outdone herself, giving us a 
song af remarkable individuality and ex- 
traordinary loveliness. The piano ac- 
companiment is felicitously planned and 
is rich and colorful. The song is for a 
medium voice. ie W. E- 
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FITCHBURG FESTIVAL PLANS 





Many Noted Artists to Be Heard on 
Programs Arranged 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Feb. 9.—The Fitch- 
burg Choral Society is planning to put 
on the most pretentious program in its 
history this spring. The festivals in this 
city in the past have been of exceptional 
merit. No city of its size has enjoyed 
hearing finer artists and no artist could 
receive a greater inspiration to do his 
best work than that provided by the 
excellent singing of the choral society, 
under the efficient leadership of Nelson 
P. Coffin. This year Fitchburg is to en- 
joy a two-days’ musical festival, on 


Thursday and Friday, April 25 and 26, 
with such artists as Inez Barbour, Mabel 
Garrison, Marie Sundelius, Margaret 


Keyes, Theo Karle, Lambert Murphy, 
Wilfred Glenn and Reinald Werren- 
rath, with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
of forty players, Louis Eaton, conductor; 
the festival chorus of more than 200 
voices, and a children’s chorus of forty 
voices. 

At the Thursday evening concert 
Haydn’s “Spring” from the “Seasons’”’ is 
to be sung, with Mabel Garrison, Theo 
Karle and Wilfred Glenn as soloists. 
The Friday afternoon concert will be 
orchestral in nature, with Marie Sun- 
delius as soloist. On Friday evening 
Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Music” will be 
given, with Inez Barbour, Margaret 
Keyes, Lambert Murphy and Reinald 
Werrenrath as soloists. a eA 





Spokane Lorelei Club in Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The concert 
of the Lorelei Club at the Central Chris- 
tian Church, under Edgar C. Sherwood, 
was an artistic success. The tone was 
clear, full and resonant, the ensemble 
work excellent and the numbers were 
given in a superior style. The conduct- 
ing of Edgar C. Sherwood was at all 
times efficient. The program included 
Mozart’s “Hymn to the Sun,” in which 
Mrs. Jean McLeod Algie sang the so- 
prano solo with good effect; Schumann’s 
“Dreamy Lake” (Mrs. Charles Freese 
displaying a charmingly fresh voice) and 
Beethoven’s “When Twilight Weaves.” 


Deems Taylor’s cantata, “The Highway- 
man,” was well given. Lawrence L. 
Lewis took the baritone part in this and 
appeared successfully in a group of 
songs and in duets with Mrs. Scamme!! 
Lewis, a promising soprano. M. S. 





Regina Hassler-Fox is featuring songs 
in English by contemporary American 
composers on all her recital programs 
this season. 
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Holbrooke, Hurtstine, Scott, 
Goossens, Ethel Barnes, B. J. 
Dale and John Ireland Among 
Native Composers’ Repre- 
sented in Week’s Programs— 
Royal Philharmonic Concerts 


Reach 500 Mark—Many In- 


teresting Recitals Heard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., Jan. 7, 1918. 


je second symphony concert of the 
current series at Queens Hall was 
given on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26. 
The two soloists were Adela Verne and 
Gervase Elwes. The, former played 
Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 1. Mr. 
Elwes sang splendidly the recitative and 
aria, “From My Eyes Salt Tears Are 
Streaming,” from Bach’s sacred cantata, 
“! Had Great Heaviness of Heart,” and 
“Where’er You Walk,” from Handel’s 
“Semele.” The novelty was by Nicholas 


Nazanli, one of the younger group of 
Russian composers, entitled “Nuit de 
Carneval,” an orchestral fantasia of 
great charm and originality. The sym- 
phony was Haydn’s “London.” Opening 
with the Overture to “The Mastersing- 
ers,” the program closed with Sibelius’ 
tone-poem, “En Saga.” However, the 
chief feature of the afternoon was Adela 
Verne’s magnificent playing of the 
Brahms Concerto. 

This evening the Royal Philharmonic 
Society will give its 500th concert and 
in the program-book we find an interest- 
ing record of the succeeding “centuries” 
of concerts, which opened in March, 1813, 
with Salomon as leader of the orchestra 
and Clementi at the piano. The first 
conductor was Spohr in 1820, when he re- 
placed the up-to-then “dual control” of 
orchestra. To-night Landon Ronald will 
have the pleasure and historic honor of 
conducting in the place of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, busy with opera in Manchester. 
The three principal works will be British: 
William Wallace’s “Villon,” Balfour 
Gardiner’s “Comedy Overture,” and Sir 
Edward Elgar’s “Variations.” Benno 
Moiseiwitsch will play Rachmaninoff’s 






































In Circle: W. 
W. Cobbett, 
Widely Known 
Chamber Music 
Enthusiast and 
Patron, of Lon- 
don. On Right: 
A Band Com- 
posed of Blind- 
ed Soldiers and 
Sailors 
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Reproduced by courtesy of E. Smerdon 


Concerto and pieces by the same com- 
poser and Debussy. 

Another musical red-letter day of the 
week is the musical jubilee on Thursday 
next of Major Mackenzie Rogan, M.V.O., 
Mus. Doc., and director of the music of 
the Coldstream Guards’ Band, for a pres- 
entation concert is being given him in 
the Queen’s Hall to mark the conclusion 
of his fifty years’ service in the army. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie will be in the chair 
and nearly all our musical knights and 
other important representatives of the 
musical world will be present. 


London Quartet’s Concert 


The London String Quartet gave the 
last but one of its “Pop” concerts in the 
Queens Hall on Wednesday, Jan. 23, the 
vocalist being Murray Davey who in- 
troduced the novelty of the afternoon— 
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his own setting for voice, string quartet 
and piano of Baudelaire’s “Harmonies du 
Soir.” It was sincerely sung by Mr. 
Davey and beautifully played. Mr. 
Davey is of the Grand Opera, Paris, and 
has sung much here in Covent Garden 
opera days. (Also, report has it that Sir 
Thomas Beecham offered him an engage- 
ment, which fell through as the singer 
stoutly refuses to sacrifice his beard to 
any role!) The quartet gave splendid 
performances of Debussy’s Quartet for 
Strings in G Minor, Joseph Holbrooke’s 
“Impressions for String Quartet (Bel- 
gium),” Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 
and the Brahms F Minor Quintet for 
Piano and Strings. For the last named 
they were joined by the ever-welcome 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, who also played a 
group of solos, Schumann’s “Toccata” 
and “Romance” in F Sharp, and a Men- 
delssohn “Scherzo.” 

The pupils of Isador-Epstein gave a 
most enjoyable concert in Steinway Hall 
last Wednesday afternoon. All played 
excellently and clearly reveled in inter- 
preting native compositions, fine ex- 
amples of British work by W. Y. Hurt- 
stone, Cyril Scott, Eugene Goossens, Jr., 
Ethel Barnes, B. J. Dale (still at Ruhle- 
ben), Wolstenholme and others. Bernard 
Crook, a gifted boy who reminds one of 
Mark Hambourg, introduced to London 
a most interesting “Concert Etude” by 
Goossens and a delightful “Fantasia” by 
his teacher, Isador-Epstein. To the 
scheme of the program for this and two 
more recitals great praise is due for the 
upholding of British composers. The 
players awakened more than passing in- 
terest. They revealed technical com- 
mand of their instrument, intelligence 
and poetic feeling. 

The D’Alvarez recital in A®Zolian Hall, 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 22, filled that 
hall to overflowing, and one heard the 
program sellers telling latecomers that 
upwards of 700 had already been sold. 
The program was a good but mixed one 
—grave and gay—light and heavy—all 
things in turn but nothing lengthy. It 
was admirably selected to show the sing- 
er’s phenomenal vocal powers and great 
dramatic ability and personality. 

Above is reproduced a picture of the 
now famous Band of St. Dunstan’s Hos- 
tel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. It 
was taken by F. Smerdon and reproduced 
by his courtesy. The band is most popu- 
lar at “At Homes” and other musical 
functions and plays daily in the grounds 
of St. Dunstan’s. Of course it is an ever- 
changing and ever-growing body. The 
conductor is Sibyl Bald, V.A.D., amd 
Drummer Down, who plays the drum, a 
whistle and cymbals simultaneously, has, 
in addition to his sight, lost his right arm. 





Nina Garelli gave an interesting vocal 
recital on Thursday, Jan. 24, in AXolian 
Hall, in aid of the funds of the Manor 
House Hospital, Hampstead, and there 
was a goodly attendance. She sang in 
English and Italian and was accompanied 
by Manlio de Veroli. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch gave the first of 
two recitals on Saturday afternoon, the 
26th, in Wigmore Hall, the entire pro- 
gram being devoted to Brahms. All were 
supremely interestingly played, his 
notable technical powers carrying him 
through something of an ordeal. 

Gifted Violinist’s Début 

At Steinway Hall, on the same after- 
noon, a very promising first recital was 
given by Phyllis Allan, a young and 
gifted violinist, with a full, pure tone, 
clear and facile execution and musical 
temperament. Her performance of César 
Franck’s Sonata was remarkable. 

At the same hour A£olian Hall was 
occupied by Marie Matheson, who gave 
a very interestine recital of Hebridean 
Folk and Gaelic Traditional Songs. “The 
Sea-Rover’s Song” and “Hail to the 
Mighty Bens” were especially effective. 





[Continued on page 38] 
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Miss Matheson adds the charm of a clear 
enunciation to a good voice and keen 
perception, 

Another opportunity of hearing John 
Ireland’s Second Violin Sonata was given 
yesterday at the Sunday evening concert 
at South Place. It was played by Mar- 
jorie Hayward and Mrs. Ethel Hobday. 
The vocalist was Iseult Crowley, and Mr. 
Warwick Evans played Harry Farjeon’s 
Cello Sonata in conjunction with the com- 
poser. 

Another troupe of Pierrots, “The Dia- 
mond” of the 29th Division, has last week 
been delighting big audiences’ twice 
daily at the Court Theater. As well as 
giving us a peep at “what brightens the 
lives of our Tommies,” the Pierrots’ per- 
formances show us what an enormous 
amount of talent there is in embryo, 
when goodly troupes of entertainers can 
be gathered and at once prove themselves 
to be the merriest of songsters and jest- 
ers. All are men who have passed 
through fire and served their time in the 
front trenches, but who are temporarily 
unfit, except for work behind the lines, 
and thus in their “off-hours” are able 
to minister to their comrades’ love of 
amusement and music. 

Walter Wilson Cobbett, London’s great 
chamber music enthusiast, is undoubtedly 
the best-known amateur musician in Eng- 
land, if not the world. The value of the 
work he has done in encouraging cham- 
ber music, especially for stringed instru- 
ments, is untold. This year his prizes 
to be competed for are: First—One of 


twenty guineas for a “Phantasy” for 
Viola and Piano (open to British sub- 
jects only); second—a prize of twenty 
guineas for the best British-made violin. 
The “Phantasy” should not play more 
than fifteen minutes without a break, the 
parts being of equal importance. 
English born and very broadminded 
and catholic in taste, Mr. Cobbett first 
went to Normandy when. still in his 
’teens and made a long stay at Caen, thus 


gaining a taste for French life and let- 
ters which has colored his whole life. 
Then he spent some months in Frankfort 
and though he played the violin his real 
interest in music was not aroused until 
after his return home, through attending 
the famous Dando Quartet concerts at 
Crosby Hall and Ella’s Musical Union 
Concerts in the Old St. James Hall. He 
believes that the essential soul of cham- 
ber music is to be found in the home 


rather than on the concert platform, ; 
has spent the whole of his leisure ho 
in playing his much-loved music. He |. 
also interested in orchestral music 2.) 
was for some years leader of the Str 
ing Players’ Amateur Orchestral Socie ,. 
Though not a collector, he is the poss 
sor of valuable Stradivari, Guarn: 
Montagnana and a Stainer viola. 
has already awarded forty-three priz 
HELEN THIM™M 





MME. LEGINSKA IN BROOKLYN 





Capacity Audience Welcomes Pianist in 
Rarely Beautiful Program 


As before, when Ethel Leginska 
favored Brooklyn with a recital, the con- 
cert hall of the Academy of Music was 
sold out many minutes before the sched- 
uled time for the performance, when she 
gave a remarkably fine program on Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 8, to a fully appre- 
ciative audience. Mme. Leginska’s pro- 
gram was made up of compositions by 
Searlatti, Chopin, Balakireff, Liadoff 
and Liszt, with a preponderance of 
Chopin. 

A “Pastorale”’ and “Capriccio,” by 
Searlatti, received the acme of facile 
technique and delicacy of touch. Cho- 
pin’s Etude in E Major, Op. 10, fol- 
lowed, succeeded by the Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, Op. 35, by the same composer, in 
its four movements, the familiar 
“Marche Funébre” being imbued with 
fine majesty and dramatic sombreness. 


Chopin’s “Berceuse” was given a spar- 
kling brilliance and the first part of the 
program closed with Chopin’s Polonaise, 
Op. 40, No. 1, after which Mme. Legin- 
ska was recalled many times and gave 
two charming encores. The second part 
of the program opened with Balakireff’s 
“Tslamey,” followed by the dainty “Music 
Box” of Liadoff, the program closing 
with the “Mazeppa” and “Rigoletto 
Paraphrase” of Liszt, ae 





ANNA CASE SCORES ON TOUR 





Soprano Applauded by Big Audiences in 
Middle West and South 


Anna Case, the American soprano, has 
returned from a month’s trip, having 
sung in Canton, Ohio, twice and in 
Youngstown, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; At- 
lanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. In 
each of these cities Miss Case appeared 
to crowds of from two to three thousand 
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All singers made self-supporting 
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and in Atlanta she was greeted at : . 
Auditorium by 5000 people. Everywh: 
she repeated her successes of the pa : 
and several cities have already re-: 
gaged her for next season. Miss Ca. 
has sung thirty concerts since the beg 
ning of the season and over half of the . 
she will repeat next year. 

In Canton Miss Case sang two « 
certs, being greeted at both by 4000 per. 
sons. At the second concert she intr». 
duced a new song by her accompani::. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, during his st: 
at Canton. This song was so well :: 
ceived that Miss Case has added it as 
an encore to all of her programs for 
the remainder of the year. 

Miss Case leaves shortly on anothe: 
tour, which will include the cities «f 
Springfield and Columbus, Ohio (making 
her eleventh and twelfth appearances in 
Ohio this season) ; then Rochester, N. Y.: 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Bridgeport, Conn: 
Manchester, N. H.; New Brunswick, N 
J. She will also appear with the Ne. 
York Philharmonic in New York. 





ANNA CASE AT CANTON 





Metropolitan Soprano Gives Two Re 
citals to Huge Audiences 


CANTON, O., Feb. 8.—Anna Case, ac 
companied by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
gave two recitals here in the city audi 
torium to two different audiences of 
about 3500 persons each, on Jan. 24 ani 
25. The chief number of the first night 
was the aria from “Mireille,” by Gounod, 
and on the second night the “Casta Diva” 
from “Norma.” Encores were composed 
chiefly of old-time favorites and composi 
tions of Mr. Spross. Canton was sig- 
nally honored in hearing one of Mr 
Spross’s own compositions on the same 
day of its origin, entitled “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a New Song.” 

Members of the Ladies’ Chorus of Can 
ton went to Camp Sherman at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, on Jan. 7, to give a concert 
in the Red Cross community house for 
the men in training. 

The MacDowell Club held its monthly 
program, consisting of Liszt, Schubert 
and Schumann compositions, on Feb. 7. 

A new organ at the Dueber Avenue 
Methodist Church and another at St 
Paul’s Episcopal Church were recently 
dedicated. 

Mayor C. E. Poorman of this city gave 
one vocal number, “Nancy Lee,” on a 
program given at Trinity Reformed 
Church. Mr. Poorman is connected with 
several singing and musical a 





EDITH MASON STIRS HAVANA 


“Star-Spangled Banner” with 


Electrifying Effect in City 


Sings 


Edith Mason, soprano, appeared on th: 
stage of the Teatro Nacional in Havana. 
Cuba, after the second act of “The Gir’ 
of the Golden West” and sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” The effect on the 
audience in this island Republic, which 
has allied itself with our own in the 
world fight on autocracy, was electrify 
ing. The performance, a benefit for th 
American and Cuban Red Cross, was 
given under the patronage of the Amer 
ican Minister to Cuba, on Jan. 18. Tina 
Poli-Randacio sang the Cuban nationa’ 
anthem. 

Miss Mason, who is known to New 
Yorkers through her work at the Metro 
politan, is now singing soprano rdle: 
with the Bracale Opera Company 1) 
Havana. She made her début there a: 
Micaela in “Carmen” and has made ‘ 
big success also as Queen Marguerite 1! 
“The Huguenots,” Gilda in “Rigoletto, 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Marguerite ir 
“Faust.” Miss Mason was leading so 
prano at Ravinia Park, Chicago, during 
the first half of the ten weeks’ summe! 
season last year. Her success wa 
marked, the Chicago critics praising he! 
very highly for her successful delinea 
tions of Nedda, Cio-Cio-San, Micaela 
Marguerite, Martha and other 7 
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VILWAUKEE’S AUDITORIUM 





Extensive Alterations Begun on Big Hall 
—Improve Seating Arrangement 


ILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 13.—Altera- 
tions were begun to-day on the main hall 
-¢ the City Auditorium, which will en- 
-.] an outlay of $60,000, as the cost of 
the first half of the improvement pro- 
>» am launched by the Auditorium board 
and the eity, which are joint stockholders 
in the building. 

[he purpose of the first half of the 
-»provement plan, which will be carried 
out this year, is to alter the seating ar- 
rangement so that the stage may be vis- 
ie from any seat in the vast hall. The 
pian also calls for further improvements 
next year at an estimated cost of about 
<),000. The interior of the hall will 
be covered with a material designed to 
make the hall, it is assured by experts, 
approximately perfect as to acoustics. 

“The improvements when completed,” 
said Joseph C. Grieb, under whose man- 
avcement the present plans and pros- 
perity of the Auditorium matured, “will 
vive Milwaukee one of the best halls for 
public assemblage purposes in the coun- 
trv. The alterations are virtually but 
the finishing touches on the building.” 

; J. B. Me. 


AID UNION DES ARTS 


. 








Melba and John Powell Give Musical 
Portion of Benefit Program 


A concert for the benefit of the Union 
des Arts was given at the Ritz-Carlton 
on Friday afternoon of last week. The 
participants were Mme. Melba, John 
Powell and one of the members of the 
Vieux Colombier company. Lucien 
Muratore, who was to have appeared, 
did not, while Jacques Copeau and Ethel 
Barrymore ‘likewise disappointed. The 
soprano sang to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence some songs by Duparc, Debussy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, an air from “Bohéme” 
and Bemberg’s “Nymphs and Sylphs” 
and between numbers auctioned off a 
flag and some other objects. The most 
genuine musical interest of the program 
was contributed by Mr. Powell, who 
played a Chopin Nocturne and Polonaise 
gloriously and afterward delighted with 
three numbers from his own “At the 
Fair,” one of which he had to repeat. 

H. F. P. 





Ziegler Quartet Scores in Operatic Pro- 
gram at Mehlin Hall 


Mme. Anne E. Ziegler of the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing formally 
presented the Ziegler Quartet, consist- 
ing of Elfrieda Hansen, soprano; Flor- 
ence Belmanno, contralto; Arthur Green- 
leaf Bowes, tenor, and Arthur Hender- 
son Jones, baritone, in a grand opera 
program at Mehlin Hall, Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 2. Selections from “Martha,” 
“Orpheus,” “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Rigo- 
letto,’ “Pagliacci” and “Faust” were 
given with admirable style and artistic 
finish. The large audience was enthu- 
siastic in its reception of the entire pro- 
gram. 








JOSEPH 


BONNET 


The Great French ~ 
Organ Virtuoso 





Spring Tour 
| South and Middle West 
Now Booking 


Address: 
The Bonnet Organ Concerts 


44 W. 12th St., New York 




















BRAHMS QUARTET 
SHOWS HIGH MERIT 


Young Women Singers Give a 
Surpassingly Good Program 
at First Concert 


The Brahms Quartet. Concert, Klaire 
Dowsey and Edith Bennett, Sopranos; 
Hilda Gelling and Elinor Hughes, Con- 
traltos. Princess Theater, Afternoon, 





Feb. 15. Accompanist, Rodney Saylor. 
The Program: 
“Amarilli,’ Caccini; “Se Bel Rio,” 


Rontani; “Danza, Danza,” Durante; “Die 
Erwachte Rose,’ Berger; Drei Lieder, 
Op. 44, Brahms; Duet, “Die Schwestern,” 
Brahms; “Ah Mon Berger,’ Arranged 
by Deems Taylor; “Beau Soir,” Debussy; 
“Chaque Chose a Son Temps,” “Le Ber- 
ger Discret,”’ Arranged by Deems Tay- 
lor; “A Clear Midnight,” Spier; “A 
Page’s Road Song,” Harold Osborne 
Smith; “In a China Shop,” Chadwick; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Charles Gilbert 
Spross. 


These young women, all possessed of 
pleasant, fresh voices, have worked to- 
gether for several years before making 
a New York appearance, and the perfec- 
tion of their work proves their wisdom 
as well as their ability. For “team 
work” they could not be surpassed by 
any organization, vocal or instrumental, 
their diction in all the three languages 
in which they sang was impeccable and 
their shading careful yet not overdone. 

From a program so well given, it is 
dificult to pick any particular number 
which was better than others. Many of 
the quartets were familiar as solos, and 
the arrangement for four voices was 
no particular improvement, especially in 
several where three voices hummed ac- 
companiments to solos in the other voice. 
It is difficult to hum on the key and even 
these well trained singers wavered in 
pitch, but it was the fault of the ar- 
ranger and not of themselves. 

The Misses Bennett and Gelling in the 
Brahms duet sang so well that they had 
to repeat the number. Miss Dowsey 
here and there showed some lovely high 
tones, and Miss Hughes, who was not 
heard in solos, furnished a solid basis— 
one might almost say “bass”—for the 
other voices. 

Rodney Saylor at the piano furnished 
admirable accompaniments. J. A. H. 


GIVE AMERICAN PROGRAM 








Native Works from Fischer Catalogue 
Heard at Wanamaker’s 


At the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 


. York, on the afternoon of Feb. 5, a con- 


cert of*>American compositions from the 
catalogue of Carl Fischer, was given 
with success. Alexander Russeu, or- 
ganist of the auditorium played works 
by Carroll Martin and Arthur Hart- 
mann, Claude Warford’s songs were sung 
by Tilla Almunder, soprano, and George 
Reimherr, tenor; Hallett Gilberté’s, by 
Viola Archer, contralto and Charles 
Norman Granville, baritone; Bernard 
Hamblen’s, by Phyllis La Fond, soprano, 
and Fay Foster’s, by Louise Scheerer, 
dramatic soprano. In each case the com- 
poser presided at the piano. Joseph 
Gahm played a group of his own piano 
compositions and Christian Kriens two 
of his violin pieces, accompanied at the 
piano by Mrs. Kriens, 





Gifted Collaborators Write Admirable 
State Song, “Pennsylvania” 


A very praiseworthy State song, 
“Pennsylvania,” has been written by 
Frederick Richard Benjamin, who wrote 
the music, and John E. Barrett. Mr. 
Barrett, who is the able editor of the 
Scranton Republican, has done a fine and 
inspiring poem about the Keystone State 
and Mr. Benjamin’s_ straightforward 
and melodious music is likewise admir- 
able. It is published by the Hand Pub- 
lishing Company in Harrisburg, Pa. 








| MAX GEGN 


Mgt.: DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 





RUSSIAN Cellist 


Concerts and Recitals 





— Ee © Miz 
CHEVALIER ; Teacher of 
ASTOLFO ea t iy A Artistic Singing 


24 WEST 75th ST., NEW YORK 


LATE OF MILAN | 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 





YONKERS HEARS ARTIST TRIO 





Dostal, Lucille Orrel and Irma Seibert 
Win Acclaim 


YONKERS, N. Y., Feb. 16.—An audience 
of fully 1000 people was present at a 
concert given in Monastery Hall by 
George Dostal, tenor; Lucille Orrell, 
’cellist, and Irma Seibert, harpist. Mr. 
Dostal has a lyric voice of pleasing qual- 
ity and sings with taste and expression. 
He found immediate favor with the audi- 
ence and was compelled to give several 


* 
encores, 


Miss Orrell is one of the best women 
cellists ever heard in Yonkers. Her 
tone, even in the most bravura passages 
of the Popper selections, was uniformly 
smooth and pure. Her sound musician- 
ship was evident in the more sustained 
numbers, and she was at all times free 
from artificial sentimentality. 

The accompaniments were well played 
by Emil Polak. Mr. Polak was also rep- 
resented on the program as a composer. 
Altogether this was one of the most 
pleasing concerts that has been given in 
Yonkers for some time. R. W. W. 





BIG TOUR FOR CHERNIAVSKYS 





Trio Leaves in Spring for South Africa, 
India, Japan, China, Honolulu 


The members of the Cherniavsky Trio 
are perhaps the champion globe-trotters 
among concert artists. After having 
passed a few months in the United 
States, during which they gave concerts 
in many parts of the country, they are 
planning another long tour to the anti- 
podes. They leave shortly for a much 
needed rest of a fortnight in California, 
after which they will tour the Canadian 
provinces and return to New York in 
April. Early in April they will leave for 
South Africa, making their fourth visit 
there and will spend four months giving 
concerts in Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Durban, Bloemfontein and the other 
large cities. They will then go to India, 
appearing in Caleutta, Bombay and 
Madras besides smaller cjties, and leav- 
ing India, go to Japan and China, arriv- 
ing in Honolulu in the early fall and re- 
turning to New York next December. 





John Powell to Make First Tour of 
Southwest 


John Powell, the American pianist, 
will make his first tour of the South- 
western States during the early part of 
April. He will be heard in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma, playing 
practically every night when he is not 
on the train, as his time is necessarily 
limited on account of his other bookings 
in the North the last of April. 


“Tel. Columbus 2202 


MAYO WADLER WINS 
HONORS IN RECITAL 


Young Violinist Adds Memorable 
Program to Season’s 
Début Offerings 
Mayo Wadler, Violinist. Recital, olian 
Hall, Friday Evening, Feb. 15. Accom- 
panist, George Falkenstein; Organist, 

Edward Rechlin. The Program: 





Chaconne (with organ accompani- 
ment), Vitali; “Faust Fantasy,’ Wieni- 
awski; Seranata-Napoletana; Reverie, 
R. Strauss; Valse Macabre, Godowsky; 
Cradle Song and Swedish Dance, Juon; 
Chanson Meditation, Cottenet; “Aus der 
Heimat,” Smetana. 


Mayo Wadler’s recital at AXolian Hall 
on Friday evening, Feb. 15, added an- 
other name to the interesting list of vio- 
linists which the present season has re- 
vealed. Mr. Wadler is a pupil of Willy 
Hess and gave ample evidence at his 
début recital that he possesses the fun- 
damental qualities from which virtuosos 
are builded. 

In program construction Mr. Wadler 
seems to prefer starting at his climax 
and working backward, as evidenced by 
placing the massive Chaconne of Vitali 
as his opening offering. In this severe 
test of violinistic skill he disclosed a 
fluent technique and depth of feeling 
rarely found in so young a musician. 
Imaginative gifts are not the least 
among the musical resources which Mr. 
Wadler brings to his public. On Friday 
evening it was a public that was warmly 
appreciative, and the applause at the 
conclusion of the Chaconne lasted many 
minutes. The familiar “Faust Fantasy” 
of Wieniawski proved an admirable ve- 
hicle for the artist to display rhythmic 
sense and imagination in_ phrasing. 
These were followed by the lighter group, 
of which the outstanding number was 
easily the “Chanson Meditation” of Cot- 
tenet, which again called forth the most 
pronounced approval. 

Mr. Wadler had an accompanist of 
distinct gifts in George Falkenstein, and 
the organ accompaniments for the Vitali 
number were capably played by Edward 
Rechlin. M. S. 





Harold Bauer’s next recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 13, 
will be devoted to works of Weber, Schu- 
mann, César Franck, Brahms, Chopin, 
Debussy and Liszt. 


Wario Salvini 


HYocal Studio 


Serbian Court Pianist 
Personal: DeHarrack, 
Metropolitan Bldg., Cleveland 








DeHarraek- Maxwell Be} 


B. S. Driggs, Hip. Annex Bldg., 765, Cleveland 


305 Weat 71st Street 
New York 


America’s Noted Baritone 
Management Office 








CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna Soprano 


From Covent Garden, London, Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, etc. Available for Opera, 
Concert and Oratorio. 

Also: VOCAL TUITION 


Address: 57 West 58th Street, New York City. 


ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, and European theatres. Coach to Mme. 
Adelina Patti, Calvé, Nordica and other celeb- 


rities, 
Phone: Plaza 9936 








KATHERINE LINCOLN | 





Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: HOtel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Bidg., 
Copley Sa. 


Specialty, Development of 
“Operatic Timbre’’ and Dic- 
tion. Author s a vyenew 
Psychology 0 foice an 

a Formerly of London 5 i7.. ’schirmer, pub. Studio. 





@ West G7th St... N. Y. Tel. Columbus | 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








February 23, 1918 





‘‘America Must Utilize Music, 
Like Germans,” Say Sinfonians 


Boston Fraternity Launches Movement to Unite All Chapters in Cam- 
paign for Wider Use of Music in War—“‘Enemy Has Found Art 
a Great Help in Creating Military Efficiency and We Must Do 
the Same,’”’ Declares Army Major—Will Coéperate With Army 


and Navy Committees 


OSTON, Feb. 14—A movement for in- 
teresting all chapters of the Phi Mu 
Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity of America, 
in music as a help toward winning the 
war was inaugurated at a luncheon and 
special meeting of the Alpha Chapter, 
given recently at the Sinfonia rooms in 
the New England Conservatory Build- 
ing. The proposed plan, involving an 
appeal to Sinfonians to support the work 
of the National Committee on Army and 
Navy Camp Music in its demonstration 
of efficient codperation with the Govern- 
ment, was discussed by several speakers. 
This committee is affiliated with the 
Commissions on Training Camp Activ- 
ities of the War and Navy Departments. 
Major J. M. Wainwright, U. S. A., 
Acting Divisional Chief of Staff at Camp 
Devens, who was a guest of honor, spoke 
forcefully of the need of stirring and in- 
spirational music for the men who will 
go to the front. “To beat the Germans,” 
he said, “some one has well said that we 
must out-German them in every impor- 
tant particular. They have found music 
a help in developing their remarkable 
military system. We must outsing and 
outplay them as an aid to outfighting 
them.” 

Major Wainwright paid a tribute to 
the excellent work which is being done at 
the cantonment at Ayer by Mr. M. Allo, 
trombone player of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and member of the New Eng- 


land Conservatory faculty, who under 
the national committee is coaching the 
regimental bands, giving a day to the 
band of each regiment. 

The meeting was called through the 
initiative of Professor Walter R. Spald- 
ing of Harvard University and Wallace 
Goodrich, Dean of the New England 
Conservatory, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the National Committee. It was 
presided over by F. Otis Drayton, su- 
preme president of the Sinfonia, which 
has chapters in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Ithaca, Ann Harbor, Columbia (Mo.), 
Cincinnati, Evanston, Norma (Okla.), 
Granville (Ohio) ; Lawrence (Kan.), In- 
dianola (Iowa). 

The mode in which Sinfonians said 
other musicians can help the national 
camp music committee was explained by 
Mr. Spalding, who stated that it is the 
national committee’s hope to establish 
the vital connection between good music 
and a successful war. “A _ victorious 
army will almost automatically be a 
music-making and music-loving army,” 
he said. “All great fighting armies have 
found in music a means of inspiration 
and encouragement. The Government is 
already coming to see that music, both 
vocal and instrumental, is an essential 
part of military equipment. It is an aim 
of our committee to try to shift the em- 
phasis in the public mind from music as 
a recreation for the soldiers (which is 
well enough in its way) to the tonic and 
inspirational values of military music, 
one of the aids to winning the war.” 

Mr. Spalding read a letter from a 


regimental command stating that the in- 
struction in song singing which had been 
given to his men had notably helped in 
giving them springiness, alertness and 
sense of orderly rhythm. He said that 
the committee’s work thus far was that 
of a voluntary association, having no 
financial support from the Government, 
and he urged the practical codperation 
of the Sinfonia in extending the work. 


Chadwick’s Reminiscences 


George W. Chadwick, director of the 
New England Conservatory, who was one 
of the founders of the fraternity in 1898, 
and who suggested the name of “Sin- 
fonia,” gave some interesting reminis- 
cences of the appearance of the Euro- 
pean national bands at the great Peace 
Jubilee in Boston following the Civil 
War and showed that the admiration ex- 
cited by these organizations resulted in 
the establishment of new standards of 
military music in this country, as, 
notably, through the creation of organ- 
izations like the Marine Band under 
John Philip Sousa. He predicted that 
the participation of young musicians in 
the war would be a good thing for them 
and for American music, and he urged 
that the Sinfonia, the one national musi- 
cal fraternity, codperate in every way 
possible with the national committee. 

Wallace Goodrich made a detailed 
statement of the work of the national 
committee and spoke particularly of the 
song book which has been compiled, with 
the addition of well-made band accom- 
paniments for all of the songs. He 
showed how necessary it is that many 
of the army bands, which, from the 
exigencies of the case, may have been 
hastily brought together, should have 
expert assistance. The general idea is 
to furnish the best possible music for 
furthering the spiritual development, the 
esprit de corps, of the fighting men. 

Other speakers were Louis C. Elson, 
who gave a brief sketch of some of the 
popular war songs of the past and who 
offered to lecture on this subject at any 
of the army camps; Dr. Archibald G. 
Davidson, of the Harvard University 
music department, who is now directing 


the singing at Camp Devens and who h: 
acquired a fund of illuminating exper 
ence on the tastes and capacities of th 
soldiers; Charles F. Dennee, of the Ne 
England Conservatory faculty, who is | 
charge of the Sunday afternoon music: 
entertainments at the Naval Hospita 
Chelsea; Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor ; 
the National Magazine, who made 0; 
of his eloquent addresses in behalf . 
music as part of the spirit that invig, 
rates the modern army. 

Alpha Chapter, Sinfonia, has a; 
pointed the following committee to a; 
in this form of war work: Joe Mitche 
Chapple, George W. Chadwick, Alexa) 
der Steinert, Clement Lenom, Louis ( 
Elson, Arthur Foote and Dr. S. 
Mixter. 





DAMROSCH REPEATS ‘ELECTRA 





New York Symphony Again Scores wit! 
Greek Drama 


The New York Symphony Society re 
peated the performance of Sophocles’: 
“Electra” in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
afternoon, with Margaret Anglin in th: 
title part, and Walter Damrosch’s inci 
dental music played by the Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Damrosch conducting 
The large attendance and particularly 
the manifestly keen interest with which 
the audience followed the so intensely 
dramatic developments betokens a grat 
ifying growth of understanding for and 
receptiveness of the Greek drama. 

Damrosch’s well adapted music dove 
tails into the ancient plot with rare con- 
geniality and so effectively augmented 
the atmospheric impression created by 
the purely classical and therefore artis- 
tic stage setting with its poem of exqui- 
site color tints and clever light distribu- 
tion. Headed by the forceful and im- 
pressive Margaret Anglin, the imperson- 
ators vied with each other in telling plas- 
tic gestures and distinguished stage de- 
portment, more so than in their delivery 
of the spoken word, which allowed of 
improvement throughout. -~ FF. d. 





PHILADELPHIA’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 











MAESTRO 


arTuRO PPAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including 
languages. 


Studio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











‘DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
_ Studios Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 





FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 











Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. Send for Circular | 





PHILIP WARREN COOKE 
TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER. 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bldg. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
2410 W. Norris St. 











ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1530 Walnut St. 


MAY FARLEY 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 











| 
| 
= 


WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 
The Powelton seartinent 


SCHMIDT 


EMIL F, WILLIAM A. 
Violinist Philadelphia a Violoncellist 
Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 


Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY 


TEACHER 
of Old Italian School of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 


1 bs id Spruce St. 





FLORENCE HAENLE. 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
»o27 North Lawrence St. 


_ EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 


1600 Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
ORCHESTRATION 


, Studio: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 


HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANKLIN E. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 


JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


VOICE 
308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut St. 
Bell phone Spruce 608 


ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 

















Studios: 











GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 


SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 


1714 Chestnut Street 








| 


| Author of 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
217 S. 20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

‘Expression in Singing,’’ “One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 














w. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
LAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 


Studio: 410 Fuller Bldg., 10 S. 18th St. 


Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly 1m all its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 


1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 


1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme, Frida Ash- 


forth of New York. 127 Scuth Peetu St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


-EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


~ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH THEATER CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL © 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 

CONCERT 


FREDERICK MAXSON o2cSNisr 


ORGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street. above Walnut 





























Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 





KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Mgt: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St., Frankford, Phila. 


positions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


peattiogs by 

W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

“The Bells’’ Cantata for women’s aa “Scenes 

de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation.’’ 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
407 Presser Bldz. Tel. Woodland 463 


MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelpbia Orchestra 
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SING-MRS, PHILLIPS JENKINS 1522, ches 


ING nut Street 

Yeacher of successful artists, including Vivienne 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘*Only Gir!l,”’ 

Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., 
This Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn Mc- 
Ginley, Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pent- 
land. ‘‘Love O’ Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Ettie Marcus, 
‘“‘Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 


Studios: Fuller Bldg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnat St. 


, “KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistant. 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 


1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICE 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 
CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 
Department of Music for erty Schools 
BURTON T. SCAL 


Booklet on request. wy So. 18th St. 


F M. B. SWAAB 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


“HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth woanes. Leps Symphony Orchestra 
0 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 


ORGAN RSTO CTION AND CHOIR 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 


PIANIST 
Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 


CH ORAL” SONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


‘ZECKWER-HAHN 


PoILAGE MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St, 
Eminent Faculty; Modern pautone nt 
Address: Chariton Lewis Murphy, Managing Direcio 
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NOTABLE EVENTS IN 


Yew Carnegie Hall Organ Dedi- 
cated—Memorable Perform- 
ance of “Elijah’’ 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 18.—Saturday 
ight marked the opening of the new 
skinner organ at Carnegie Hall. Charles 
feinroth, city organist and director of 
nusic at Carnegie Institute, gave the 
edicatory recital before a large audi- 
nce. 

During the intermission Samuel Har- 
len Church, president of Carnegie Insti- 
‘ute, made a short speech, giving Mr. 
Heinroth great praise for his work as 
rganist and his vision in urging the 
rustees to appropriate the money for the 
nstrument. Tribute was paid to Ernest 
VM. Skinner, the organ builder, as a great 
artist, organ architect and inventor. 
After the metaphorical wreath of flow- 
ers was placed upon him, Mr. Skinner 
was brought forth to acknowledge the 
applause. 

The new Carnegie organ is probably 
the most satisfactory of the many Ameri- 
can concert organs. In spite of the 8-ft. 
and 16-ft. celesta, the chimes, and a mar- 
velously ingenious piano manipulation, it 
preserves the quality of being an organ, 
and not an orchestra incased in swell 
hoxes. 

Mr. Heinroth played Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to “Fingal’s Cave,” Rubinstein’s 
“Kamennoi Ostrow,” Sibelius’s “Fin- 
landia,” the Finale from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique,” and some lighter numbers. 
In his lectures and recitals Mr. Heinroth 
is spreading the propaganda of good 
music among thousands of Pittsburghers 
who would otherwise succumb to the 
organ playing of the ordinary motion 
picture house. 

On Monday the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave its fourth pair of concerts. After 











For Church, Home,'Camp or 
Community Singing 


America the 
Beautiful 


Words by 
KATHERINE LEE BATES 


Music by 
GEORGE B. NEVIN 


A song for those who love 


Our Fatherland 


No more virile poem has yet 
been written by am American. 
The publishers have such con- 
fidence in the broad sweep of the 
musical setting that at once it is 
issued in the following editions: 


Mixed Voices (Quartet or Chorus) .10 


Men’s Voices “ “ “  .10 
Women’s Voices (Three-Part Song) .10 


All with Piano or Organ 
Accompaniment. 


Copies will be sent for examination. 


Order of your home dealer or the 
publishers. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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OPERA AND CONCERT SOPRANO 





PITTSBURGH'S WEEK 


the matinée concert in the Nixon Theater 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, had the 
misfortune to catch his heel in a grating 
in such a way that it threw him down. 
He wrenched his left shoulder and 
sprained his hand so severely that it was 
impossible for him to lead the evening 
concert. This was conducted by ‘lhad- 
deus Rich, assistant concertmaster. 

For the matinée the orchestra played 
the César Franck D Minor Symphony 
and three numbers from the Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust.” Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, played the solo parts of the 
Lalo Concerto in F at both concerts. 

The orchestra under Stokowski played 
with great finesse. The Franck Sym- 
phony was vibrant with warmth and 
color. The Berlioz numbers, ending with 
that most brilliant of marches, the 
“Rakoczy,” were treated in a crisp way 
that made them fairly glitter. 

At the evening concert the program 
was the Sgambati D Major Symphony 
and the “L’Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet. 
The orchestra gave Mr. Rich fine re- 
sponse. The Sgambati Symphony, a 
first performance for Pittsburgh, was 
conducted and played in a_ spirited 
fashion. In the “L’Arlésienne” Suite 
Mr. Rich conducted with dash and 
breadth. He squeezed out every bit of 
dynamic possibility there was in it. 

Jacques Thibaud, soloist, is an artist 
of great. distinction. His tone, never 
very big, is wonderful for its luscious 
quality. One forgets the word technique 
when listening to Thibaud play. There 
are no obstacles or difficulties, all is tran- 
quillity. Not the least interesting is his 
posture; it is Whistler’s Sarasate revivi- 
fied. The Lalo Concerto was dedicated 
to Sarasate and played by him when it 
was first written, and Jacques Thibaud 
seems a startling reincarnation. 

Just why the “L’Arlésienne” Suite and 
the Berlioz numbers were chosen is some- 
thing of a mystery. We hear them every 
summer in our parks when “Chianti’s 
Regimental Band” gets in its bass-drum, 
piccolo and clarinet fell work. It is to 
be hoped that the high gods in Philadel- 
phia will send us something less thread- 
bare for the next concert. 

On Tuesday night the Mendelssohn 
Choir, under the direction of Ernest 
Lunt, gave the best presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” Pittsburgh has ever 
heard. The Mendelssohn Choir for the 
most part is an organization of solo 
voices, and except for Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, all the parts were taken by 
members of the club. The outstanding 
features of the work of the choir, whose 
members sing with zeal and devotion, are 
the quality of tone, nicely balanced four- 
part singing, and attack. The concert 
had been postponed a week on account 
of the illness of Mr. Middleton, and while 
his voice occasionally showed traces of 
laryngitis, his solos were, in the main, 
fautlessly taken. 

Mrs. G. Irene Garrison and Mrs. Anna 
Laura Johnson Cree were the sopranos; 
Mrs. Mabel S. King, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. 
Gertrude Schuman Thomas, contralto, 
and T. Earle Yearsley, tenor, also had 
solo parts. Mrs. Cree sang “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” with distinction. T. Earle Years- 
ley, in the Obadiah solo, captured the 
audience with his fine voice. Great credit 
went to Charles Heinroth for his mas- 
terly support at the organ. 

Mr. Lunt is probably one of the best 
drill-masters in this country. He instilled 
“Elijah” into his choristers so that they 
were willing to rend their hearts as well 
as their “garments” to make it a tri- 
umph. 

On Ash Wednesday night, at Calvary 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Harvey B. Gaul, organist and choirmas- 
ter, the combined choirs of the parish 
gave the “Grail Music” from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.” This local boy choir, aug- 
mented by the auxiliary choir of women, 
part of 
whom were placed on this occasion in 
the clear story to render the Heavenly 
choir division. The effect was amazingly 
beautiful. The choir was assisted by a 
set of bells played by Jessie Douglas and 
a harp played by Joseph Schuecker. The 
solo of Amfortas was taken by a soloist 
of the choir, G. Bryce Fogle of Sharon, 
Pa. 

On Friday night Edouard Deru, Belgian 


violinist, and Regina Hassler Fox, con- 
tralto, gave the sixth program of the Art 
Society Season. Mr. Deru’s program in- 
cluded the Sonata in G by Lekeu, an Aria 
of Bach, the “Chaconne” of Vitali, and 


some Kreisler arrangements. He played 
with intelligence and taste. His tone is 
big and his bowing clean cut. His open- 


ing number, the Sonata by Lekeu, was 
particularly interesting. It was a first 
performance for Pittsburgh, and we hope 
to have the opportunity of hearing it 
again. The Bach Aria was played with 
consummate skill. The Chaconne was 
given with organ accompaniment. Har- 
ley Gilbert was Mr. Deru’s accompanist 
both at the piano and organ. He sup- 
ported the violinist in a most intelligent 
manner. 

Mrs. Hassler Fox sang three numbers, 
Gluck’s “Divinities du Styx,’ from “Al- 
ceste,”’ and songs by Lalo and Bizet. She 
sang in French, Italian and English. 
Her last group was a number of Ameri- 
can songs by Burleigh, Foster, Cadman, 
Carpenter and Spross. Her tone and in- 
terpretation were splendid. Archibald 
Sessions played her accompaniments 
sympathetically and with great finesse. 

The Art Society, the oldest organiza- 
tion in Pittsburgh for the patronage of 
concerts and exhibitions of pictures, 
turned out in their usual numbers. It 
has been due to them more than to any 
other group that Pittsburgh has been 
introduced to the best talent that comes 
to this country. 

Christine Miller has gone and done it. 
Anyone who has seen her on the concert 
platform must have wondered why some 


male being with the predatory instincts 
of the cave man didn’t come along and 
capture her, and now the deed has been 
done, and here are the papers. Exit 
Christine Miller; enter, down stage, Mrs. 
D. M. Clemson. 

Feb. 11, in Chicago, Christine Miller 
married D. M. Clemson. Mr. Clemson 
is one of the original “Carnegie Boys,” 
meaning he is one of the group of men 
Andrew Carnegie took into partnership. 
He is president of the Carnegie Natural 
Gas Company, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, one of 
the directors of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, and a director of many subsidiary 
companies of Carnegie Steel. Mr. Clem- 
son made a fortune when the United 
States Steel Corporation absorbed the 
Carnegie Steel Company. He was one of 
the signers of the celebrated “iron-clad 
agreement.” 

Christine Miller has been soloist at the 
Third Presbyterian Church for some 
years, where Mr. Clemson is a member 
of the congregation. There had been 
rumors of an engagement, but as they 
were always promptly denied, the an- 
nouncement of the wedding was a com- 
plete surprise to all their friends. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Charles F. Wishart, former pastor of the 
Eighth United Presbyterian Church of 
this city. 

Pittsburgh rejoices with Miss Miller, 
but is sorry to hear that she has resigned 
her church position, and is doubly sorry 
—if the rumor is correct—that she is to 
retire from the concert stage. -* 








CUBA AND THE WEST 
INDIES TO ENJOY ART 
OF ALBERTINA RASCH 














Albertina Rasch, Noted Prima Ballerina 


After the most successful tour of her 
career, Albertina Rasch, the noted prima 
ballerina, recently sailed for Havana 
with her company. There she will ap- 
pear for the spring season, touring Cuba 
and the West Indies with Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Miss Rasch will share a program 
of répertoire with the famous tragedi- 
enne. At the close of the Southern sea- 
son Miss Rasch will return to the United 
States on tour through New Orleans and 
Texas, traveling Northward to arrive in 
New York probably in May. She plans 
to offer a series of recitals in a New 
York theater, bringing out a number of 
interesting new ballets and solo dances 
that she has been creating. 

Before leaving for the South Miss 
Rasch spent two weeks in New York, 
creating thirty new ballets and dances, 
with costumes especially designed for 
her. A special feature of Mile. Rasch’s 
new répertoire is a Chopin evening of 
petit ballets in classical style. Some of 
the best known Chopin works have been 
especially orchestrated and proved most 
adaptable to her art. These are the num- 
bers that will be featured in her New 
York appearances. 
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MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


JACOBINOFF GIVES 
MEMORABLE RECITAL 


Violinist Confirms Fine Impression 
Made at Previous Appearances 


Sasha Jacobinoff, Violinist. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Evening, Feb. 16. Accom- 
panist, Clifford Vaughan. The Pro- 
gram: 





Vitali, “Chaconne”; Beethoven, Ro- 
mance in F'; Bach-Kreisler, “Gavotte”; 
Bruch, Concerto in G Minor; Francoeur- 
Kreisler, “Sicilienne et Rigaudon’”; Leo 
Ornstein, “Natascha”; A. Walter 
Kramer, “In Elizabethan Days”; Tor 
Aulin, “Humoresque”’; Saint-Saéns, “In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso.” 


On the occasion of his New York re- 
cital début last winter Mr. Jacobinoff 
made an excellent impression and in his 
performance last week confirmed it in 
convincing manner. He stands to-day in 
the front rank of the younger exponents 
of his instrument, an artist whose play- 
ing is brilliant, sincere and always musi- 
cal. 

His program last Saturday was ar- 
ranged happily and he published the con- 
tents of the various pieces in authorita- 
tive style. There was big dignity in his 
Vitali and his Beethoven, a fine romantic 
freedom in his playing of Bruch; in the 
Francoeur-Kreisler Rigaudon he dis- 
played a command of sautillé bowing 
that left his hearers breathless. It was 
a stunning achievement! Taking the Tor 
Aulin piece at a swifter tempo than we 
have ever heard it, he played with it, in- 
jecting into it more humor than most 
players know it contains. The Ornstein 
and Kramer pieces (the second of which 
was on ge he played with persuasive 
charm and the Saint-Saéns Rondo glit- 
tered under his fingers. The audience 
was deeply interested in all he did and 
recalled him again and again, demanding 
extras. Among these Mr. Jacobinoff of- 
fered the “Mélodie” from Gluck’s “Orfeo” 
in the Wilhelmj version, Cui’s “Orien- 
tale” (which he played enchantingly), 
the Kreisler “Chinese Tambourine,” 
Kreisler’s Rondino on a_ Beethoven 
theme ar? a Brahms waltz. 


In Mr. Vaughan he had an accompan- 
ist of distinguished ability. A.W. K. 
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Ohio Musicians Celebrate Jubilee 
of Cleveland Fortnightly Club 





Biennial 








Representatives of Twenty-one Clubs Meet for Four Days’ Session— 
Lucy Gates, Rudolph Ganz, and Caroline Hudson-Alexander 
Among Artists Welcomed—Announce $5,000 Prize by Carrie 
Jacobs Bond for Choral Work to Be Given at Federation 











LEVELAND, O., Feb. 16.—Fifty del- 
egates and representatives of 21 
musical clubs of Ohio, representing a 
club membership of more than 6,000 per- 
sons, gathered in Cleveland during the 
past week for the Jubilee festival of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club. Four days were 
devoted to concerts, meetings for club 
discussion, luncheons and_ receptions. 
Grays Armory, seating about 2200, was 
filled on Tuesday evening, when the fes- 
tival opened with a recital by Lucy Gates 
and Rudolph Ganz. The two artists were 
warmly received in a program which be- 
gan with MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata, 
given by Mr. Ganz, after which Miss 
Gates gave the Bell Song from “Lakmé.” 
Shorter numbers by both artists filled the 
evening. At the reception given in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler, members 
of the executive board of the club, as- 
sisted by the two artists, received con- 
gratulations from _ several hundred 
guests. A surprise of the evening was a 
serenade by one hundred members of the 
Singers’ Club, the male chorus directed 
by Albert Rees Davis (of which this is 
also the jubilee year), that présented a 
song written and set to music for this 
occasion by Homer Hatch, one of the 
Singers’ Club charter members. 
The festival served as occasion for 
calling a meeting of the Ohio State Fed- 


eration of Clubs, that conducted its two 
sessions on Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ings in the Lattice Room of Hotel Stat- 
ler. This organization, as yet in its early 
beginnings, adopted the standardized 
state constitution planned by Mrs. W. A. 
Hinckle of Illinois, who was present at 
the festival, and as first vice-president 
represented the national organization at 
all functions. The national contest for 
young American professional musicians, 
ably explained by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling 
of Akron, was followed by a symposium 
upon “What It Means to be a Profes- 
sional,” participated in by Lucy Gates, 
Rudolph Ganz, and Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander. 

Cleveland was fortunate in securing as 
festival artists those who could enter 
with spirit into the discussions of the 
meetings, as well as demonstrate their 
art upon the concert platform. Both Miss 
Gates and Mr. Ganz drew from their 
hearers much laughter and applause as 
they told of their professional experi- 
ences and early training. Mme. Hudson- 
Alexander, a Cleveland girl, spoke with 
deepest feeling to the Cleve and girls 
who might follow in her footsteps. On 
Wednesday afternoon the hotel ballroom 
was crowded for a concert by the chil- 
dren, nieces and nephews of the Fort- 
nightly Club’s early membership. There 
were original songs by Marion Rogers 
Hickman, daughter of the well-known 
Cleveland composer and critic, James H. 
Rogers, which were sung and played by 
their composer. There were also songs 
by Mrs. J. S. Newberry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Timothy Spellman, 3rd, and Dorothy Her- 
bert, sung by Ethel Mae Bagnall, an 
original piano composition called “The 
Cloisters,” by Loretta Clemons (aged 11 
years), gracefully performed by its com- 
poser. There were original choruses 
written by the director of the Glee Club 
of the Women’s College of Western Re- 
serve University, Mary Williams, and 
sung by the club in college caps and 
gowns. The first movement of a Mozart 
piano concerto was played by Josephine 
Svehla, aged 11. Choruses from the 
Laurel and MHathaway-Brown Girls’ 
Schools, and a quintet of stringed instru- 
ments from the Boy’s University School, 
rounded out an altogether attractive 
program. 


“Home-Coming Artists” Heard 


In the evening at the Duchess Theater 
a capacity audience listened to Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, Harriet Pettee Fos- 
ter, Beatrice McCue and Rachel Frease 
Green as “Home-Coming Artists,” in a 
program completed by violin solos con- 
tributed by Sol Marcosson, and the Schu- 
mann Quintet for piano and strings, in 


which the Philharmonic String Quartet 
had the assistance of Mrs. Sol Marcos- 
son, pianist. Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s 
tones in her high register were never 
more beautiful than in the Mozart aria 
at the beginning of the program, nor her 
smooth legato more moving than in 
“Home Sweet Home” as an encore. Mrs. 
Foster has much breadth of vision in her 
song interpretations and a fine mezzo- 
soprano to use in its demonstration. 
Beatrice McCue has a luscious contralto. 
Mrs. Green sang Russian and French 
songs of much interest. Mrs. Harvey 
Goulder, better known in the musical 
world as Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, repre- 
sented the artist membership of the club, 
in welcoming the returning guests. 

Thursday morning in the Knicker- 
bocker Theater a concert by members vo. 
visiting clubs brought to the platform 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling and Mrs. Vincent 
Stevens of Akron, Mrs. Catherine Cole 
Steele and Mrs. Howard Schwartz of 
Ashland, Frances Washing of Berea, Ma- 
rie Hertenstein of Columbus, Mrs. Clif- 
ford Smith, Ruth Collinge, and Ruth Kel- 
ley of Conneaut, Minnie Marks of Mans- 
field, the Misses List of Massillon, and 
Mrs. Austin Gillens of Youngstown. 
Thursday evening brought the closing 
concert of the festival given by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in Grays Armory. 
With Julia Claussen as soloist, Conductor 
Stokowski produced a program that was 
performed with superb _ virtuosity. 
Gluck’s Overture to “Alceste” was fol- 
lowed by the soprano aria “Divinite du 
Styx” from the same opera. Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, performed with 
exquisite finish, led to the aria “Adieux 
Foréts” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of 
Arc,” with the Sibelius tone-poem “Fin- 
landia” as conclusion. At the close of 
the concert a reception was tendered the 
executive board of the Fortnightly Club 
and the artists of the evening, at Hotel 
Statler, by the Musical Arts Ameme- 
tion of Cleveland. 

Friday morning was given over to the 
adoption of the state constitution of fed- 
erated clubs, and to the election of of- 
ficers, which resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Arthur Bradley of Cleveland; 








first vice-president, Mrs. H. H. McMahon 
of Columbus; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles MacDonald of Canton; corre- 
sponding secretary, Pauline Harrison of 


Massillon; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Catherine Bruot of Akron; treasurer, 
Mrs. John Freeman of Bedford; state 


advisory board, Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, 
Akron, representing the Artist Informa- 
tion Bureau; Mrs. Frances J. Kortheuer, 
Cleveland, Club Exchange; Mrs. Ella 
May Smith, Columbus, State Music 
Teachers Association; Mrs. C. B. Klin- 
gensmith, Youngstown, Community Mu- 
sic. Six hundred club members and 
guests were present at the grand finale, 
the festival luncheon, when _ speeches 
were made by all club officers, with Mrs. 
Worcester R. Warner, the club presi- 
dent, as toastmistress. Mrs. Curtis 
Webster, founder of the club, was made 
honorary president. Mrs. F. B. Sanders 
spoke as manager for the executive 
board, Mrs. Felix Hughes as manager of 
symphony concerts, Mrs. Arthur Bradley 
as director and developer of the club’s 
extension section. Albert Rees Davis 
spoke for the club’s twin-brother, the 
Singers’ Club, also celebrating its 25th 
birthday. Wilson G. Smith and James 
H. Rogers spoke for Cleveland’s com- 
posers and for the critics of the daily 
press. Charles Heydler spoke for the 
Philharmonic String Quartet, the oldest 
permanent organization of the kind in 
the country. Sol Marcosson spoke for 
his twenty years of close association with 
the club. 


Carrie Jacobs Bond Prize 


Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, reserving for this 
occasion a “secret” she came prepared to 
unfold, spoke for the National Federa- 
tion and announced a $5,000 prize offered 
by Carrie Jacobs Bond for a choral work 
to be sung at the next biennial festival, 
to be held at Peterboro, N. H., in the 
summer of 1919. Four thousand dollars 
will go to the composer and $1,000 to the 
librettist. Hoping that this occasion may 
mark the conclusion of the war, the sub- 
ject requested is one of “Thanksgiving.” 
Hopes were expressed that the date of 
the biennial festival need not be changed 
in order to make the cantata of timely 
suitability. Mrs. Bond offers this prize 
as the first $5,000 earned by the sale of 
her patriotic song, “Ten Thousand Times 
Ten Thousand,” and promises a percent- 
age to the Federation Prize Fund of all 
subsequent receipts. With Mrs. Hinckle’s 
announcement of federation endeavor to 
establish a Bureau of Fine Arts at Wash- 
ington, with a government commission 
on which shall be placed the names of 
two women, also its efforts to secure 
great national and state conservatories 
of music, a wide outlook into the future 
was opened. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 
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NEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Bureau Will Place Artists in Conserv: 
tories Throughout the Country 


A new artist bureau has been esta} 
lished in New York and is to be knoy 
as the Musical Artist Teachers’ Agenc 
and Service Bureau. The offices a: 
located in the Architects’ Building j 
Park Avenue. The object of this bu 
reau is to handle worthy and capab! 
artists, among them rising young Ame: 
ican artists, and also the many fine art 
ists who have found a haven in Americ 
during the war. The management ha 
found that the demands of the schoo! 
and colleges for the artist type of teache 
is increasing so rapidly that this burea) 
has been established for the sole purpos: 
of getting in touch with the best of th: 
musical world who are available as teach 
ers. The bureau will be conducted unde: 
the management of J. E. Allen, formerly 
of Chicago. Miss Allen is a upil of the 
celebrated pianist, Harold Bauer, and 
gained her first business experience as 
confidential secretary and manager t 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, conductor of the 
American Orchestra of Chicago. For a 
number of years she had charge of the 
Western interests of the H. C. Lahe 
Bureau of Boston. 
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“‘His production of tone and the shades 
of color made his audience linger until 
all possibility of another encore was 


gone. 
New York Herald 


Will Appear in a 
Limited Number of Concerts 
Next Season 


Management 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC. 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 





Dr. Lulek’s Connection with the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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Programs of MacDewell Music 


Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
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4UGE INCOME TAX 
PAID BY CARUSO 


fenor Hands over Cheque for 
$59,000 to Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue 


Enrico Caruso recently made at the 
fice of William H. Edwards, one of the 
argest income-tax returns that have yet 
een made. The tenor announced on 
oming to the office that he not only 
wanted to make out his papers, but to 
pay his tax forthwith. As the tax need 
not be paid until June, Collector Edwards 
was somewhat surprised at the eager- 
ness of the tenor to settle with the Gov- 
ernment, but put his forces at his dis- 
posal to assist in preparing the neces- 
sary affidavits. 

As Mr. Caruso was very frank about 


his earnings and showed no disposition 
to evade any of his taxes, an occurrence 
not infrequent in the office, the matter 
was settled in a very short time, and a 
cheque for $59,000 was turned over to 
the Collector. 

Mr. Edwards said that after Caruso’s 
tax liability had been reckoned, he had 
managed to save the singer a sum in 
the neighborhood of $5,600. 

“Not,” said the Collector, “that Mr. 
Caruso wanted to keep any money that 
belonged to the Government. He is full 
of patriotism and love for this country, 
and he said that if there was any ques- 
tion he would rather pay too much than 
too little. But through some mistake 
last year he paid $4,000 too much, and by 
going carefully over the figures this year 
we were able to save him the $5,600. 
And that was in addition to $600 saved 
because of advance payment. There is 
a Treasury decision providing for allow- 
ance of interest at the rate of three per 
cent per annum on a 365-day basis on 
advance payments of income and excess 
profits taxes. Mr. Caruso’s tax is a good 
deal of money to hand over to the Gov- 
ernment, because Caruso is a big donator 
to the Red Cross. He is a non-resident 
alien, and there are no deductions or ex- 
emptions allowed on his income tax for 
these other contributions.” 





Caruso’s income in this country is ae- 
rived about equally from his fifty per- 
formances each season on New York’s 
opera stage and from the sales of his 
talking-machine records, on which he re- 
ceives a royalty of ten per cent. The 
tenor’s nightly salary at the Metropoli- 
tan is said to be $2,500, and his total 
for a season $125,000, with an equal sum 
from his records. The figures for his 
tax, including various excess or “super” 
taxes on the quarter million involved, do 
not give any exact indication of this in- 
come, on which the tax-was based, and 
which, like all matters of grand opera 
finance, is carefully guarded as the pri- 
vate business of those directly concerned. 

“IT am glad to pay my tax,” said Ca- 
ruso, when asked why he had anticipated 
by several months the date for collection. 
“It helps my country, Italy, as much as 
it does the United States in the war. It is 
legal and right, and the money is due. 
If I waited, something might happen to 
me. By paying now I am not only per- 
forming my own duty, but perhaps I 
may set an example that others will 
follow.” 

The tenor has two young sons, both 
serving with their country’s army in 
Northern Italy. 





Gertrude Ross Wins Laurels in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


Gertrude Ross, the gifted California 
composer, had splendid success on Feb. 
8 at Santa Barbara, Cal., where she ap- 
peared, accompanying Grace Widney 
Mabee, soprano, in her new cycle “Art 
Songs of Japan.” The occasion was the 
closing program of the Los Angeles Dis- 
trict Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
their seventeenth annual convention. 
Miss Mabee gave the songs in costume 
and they were deeply admired. Before 
each of them Mrs. Ross played the Jap- 
anese theme on which the song is built 
and gave some explanatory notes. 





Camille Seygard Heard in Recital 


Mme. Camille Seygard, mezzo-soprano, 
formerly a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was heard in recital at 
the Princess Theater on the afternoon of 
Feb. 17, under the auspices of the So- 
ciété pour les Ecrivains Francais. Mme. 
Seygard offered two groups of songs by 
Sinding and one by Grieg, alse four 
songs by John Alden Carpenter in which 
she was accompanied by the composer. 


DETROIT ADMIRES 
HADLEY’S DIRECTING 


Local Symphony Plays Finely 
Under His Baton—Flon- 
zaleys Heard 


DETROIT, Feb. 13—Owing to the illness 
of Ossip, Gabrilowitsch, Detroit was 
given an unexpected opportunity of 
hearing the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra under the leadership of Henry Had- 
ley on the afternoon of Feb. 8 and 9. 
Mr. Hadley did not reach Detroit until 
Wednesday, but, owing to the excellent 
training to which the orchestra has been 
subjected during the past few weeks, he 
was able to present a varied, worthy and 
well-executed program, including the 
Overture to ‘“Meistersinger,” ‘“Arlé- 
sienne” by Bizet, the “Danse Macabre” 
of Saint-Saéns,” the Allegro Vivace 
from the Sixth Symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky, and his own “In Bohemia,” which 
was added in response to many urgent 
requests. This number was new to the 
players, but the general excellence of its 
performance was convincing testimony 
of the new standard which the orchestra 
has attained. Mr. Hadley directed with 
authority and understanding, and at- 
tained some notable effects, particularly 
in the Tschaikowsky symphony. 

Lambert Murphy was the soloist and 
confirmed the splendid impression he 
made here last fall, as a member of the 
Metropolitan Quartet. His first solo, 
“Waft Her Angels,” from “Jephtha,” 
displayed a velvety legato and clean-cut 
phrasing, while the Massenet aria, ‘“Re- 
voir Grisélidis,” gave him opportunities 
for more vivid tone colorings and strik- 
ing climaxes. The reception accorded 
Mr. Murphy was one of the most en- 
thusiastic received by any artist here 
this season. 

Under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society, the Flonzaley Quartet 
gave its annual Detroit concert at the 
Hotel Ponchartrain, on the evening of 
Feb. 11. The audience, which occupied 
every available chair in the convention 
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The Times, February 5th, 1918: 


Adelaide Fischer, soprano, sang to a 
large audience in Aeolian Hall, from a 
stage filled with towering palms and 
flowers. Her light voice and easy style 
pleased again, as they had formerly. 
Miss Fischer was at her best in modern 
French pieces by Bizet and others. 





Management : 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ADELAIDE 


IN ANNUAL NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4, 1918 


New York Critics Wrote 


The Evening Mail, February 5, 1918: 

Adelaide Fischer is now well estab- 
lished as the possessor of bell tones and 
a smooth legato. Her voice seems to 
yrow each year in volume as well as in 
beauty, and she well deserves the suc- 
cess which consistently crowns her ef- 
forts. Yesterday Miss Fischer sang some 
unusual Russian songs from the collec- 
tion recently published by Kurt Schind- 
ler, her accompanist, and also did justice 
to old and new French and English 
compositions. 


The Morning Telegraph, February 5, 

1918: 

Miss Fischer has a pleasant and fresh 
voice which makes her recitals a pleasure. 
Good diction and intelligence in singing 
are also valuable platform assets which 
she possesses. 


Staats Zeitung, February 5, 1918: 


Miss Fischer is established as the pos- 
sessor of a soprano voice of exceptional 
quality and one of the really interesting 
singers of to-day. She fascinates above 
all else by the naturalness and honesty 
of her art, nad her diction has become 
a joy. 


FISCHER 


The Tribune; February 5, 1918. 


sharp 
sympathetic to the mood. 
firm, colorful and agile, and is always 


The American, February 5, 1918: 


style and breadth of equipment in an 


list. Her pretty, light soprano voice was 


The Globe, February 5, 1918: 


she sang all her songs with imagination, 
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Adelaide Fischer had a program with 
numbers grouped according to nation- 
ality or period, such as one hears all too 
rarely. Of Russian, modern French or 
old French and Italian songs she was 
able to select pieces of marked and 
varied character. As varied were her 
characterizations, exceptionally 
Her voice is 


Liitittititt 


the servant of a clear and discreet pur- 
pose. 
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Lil 


anne 


Miss Fischer displayed versatility in 


exceptionally interesting and_ diverse 
managed with the skill and effectiveness 
that reflected her musical understand- 
ing; her technical attainments were por- 
trayed with good taste, intelligence and 


judgment. 


Miss Fischer has a voice of unusual 
brilliance and fine natural quality, and 


taste and feeling. 
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hall, was one of the most discriminating 
and responsive which has assembled in 
Detroit this season and the program was 
one of the most delightful in several sea- 
sons. General interest centered in the 
Debussy Quartet in G Minor, a compo- 
sition which served well to display the 
perfect ensemble, rich tone quality and 
true musicianship of the organization. 
The program also included a Haydn 
Quartet in D, a Glazounow “Interlude,” 
a “Scherzo” by Borodine and a Bee- 
thoven Adagio, following each of which 
the players were greeted by much ap- 
plause. 

On Tuesday afternoon the quartet 
gave a young people’s concert at the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber 
Music Society not being able to procure 
a school auditorium because of the coal 
shortage. 

Jean Cooper, a young contralto from 
New York, gave a thoroughly enjoyable 
program at the Detroit Athletic Club on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 10. Her num- 
bers included the aria, “O Don Fatale,” a 
group of French songs, “The Star” by 
Rogers, and “Deep River.” She was 
very well received and was compelled to 
give numerous encores. 

Another successful “Pop” concert was 
given by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra at Arcadia on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 10. Under the able direction of 
William Grafing King, the band played 
the Overture to “Die Schéne Galatea,” 
Beethoven’s “Turkish March,” “Espana” 
by Chabrier, and the Bizet “Carmen,” 
Suite No. 2. -Mrs. Frederick B. Fitz- 
gerald, Detroit contralto, acted as soloist 
and sang an aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” and songs by MacFay- 
den, La Forge and Daniels. 

M. McD. 


Brooklyn Enjoys _ Beethoven-Wagner 
Program by Damrosch Forces 


With the dearth of worthy German 
music which prevails, the Beethoven- 
Wagner program given by the Symphony 
Society of New York at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 16, was doubly satisfying. 
The orchestra, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, played Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony, bringing out all its classic 
beauty and nobility. Wagner was repre- 
sented by the Prelude to Act III of 
“Lohengrin,” the Good Friday Spell, 
“Parsifal,” “Sounds of the Forest,” 
“Siegfried,” and the Prelude to “Meis- 
tersinger.” An unusual feature of the 
concert was the absence of a_ soloist. 
Mr. Damrosch’s remarks upon the works 
to be played were, as always, pertinent 
and entertaining. A. F. &, 





William Simmons Engaged for Hagers- 
town May Festival 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, has been engaged as soloist for the 
Hagerstown May Festival, under Charles 
Howard Roderick, conductor, on May 23. 
He will appear in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram and also sing the baritone solo 
in Converse’s “The Peace Pipe.” On 
March 1 he is soloist with the Oratorio 
Society of Waterbury, Conn., Isaac B. 
Clark, conductor, in a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” 





Atlanta Gives Ovation to Julia Claussen 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 12.—Atlanta gave 
Mme. Julia Claussen a sincere welcome 
last night and the singer responded with 
a program that showed her beauties of 
voice, breadth of vision and fine stage 
presence. There was a generous pro- 
gram, built to please discriminating taste 
and this had to be supplemented by many 
additional offerings before her audience 
would let the singer depart. 





Give Program for Men at Camp Merritt 


Grace Kerns, soprano; Pearl Benedict- 
Jones, contralto, and Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, with Louis James, tenor, and 
John Palmer, monologist, gave an eve- 
ning’s entertainment for 2500 men at 
Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J., on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 5. The vociferous re- 
ception the singers received when they 
reached the platform was continued 
throughout the entire program, which 
consisted of four numbers by the quar- 
tet and two solos each. 





The Swedish Red Cross has planned 
a program for a benefit to be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin on March 1. Among the 
artists to appear are Greta Torpadie and 
Marie Sundelius. 


WALTER CHAPMAN 


PIANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
FOR DATES AND TERMS WRITE 


MRS. JASON WALKER, Representative 
WOMENS BUILDING MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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CHEER BAKLANOFF AT 
IALTSCHULER CONCERT 


Baritone Sings Excerpt from Un- 
familiar Rachmaninoff Work 
Excellently 





Russian Symphony Society, Modest Alt- 
schuler, Conductor. Concert, Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, Feb. 16. Soloist, George 
Baklanoff, Baritone. The Program: 


Symphony No. 1, G Minor, “Winter 
Reveries,” Tschaikowsky; Prelude and 
Monologue (Second Scene) from the 
Opera, “The Miser Knight,” Rachman- 
inoff (first performance in New York), 
Mr. Baklanoff and Orchestra; Suite, “To 
the Sun!” Vassilenko. 


The most important offering of this 
the third subscription program of the 
season by the Russians, was the excerpts 
from Rachmaninoff’s setting of the great 
Poushkin work, “The Miser Knight.” 
The Monologue was splendidly sung by 
Mr. Baklanoff, who was in fine vocal 
fettle and evidently inspired by the grip- 
ping text and the intense music. Fine as 
the latter is, it is too lengthy by far for 
concert performance. It should be edited. 


The dark color which suffuses most of 
the pages is strikingly felicitous, but it 
is apt to pall. The orchestra’s part is 
exceedingly important; Mr. Altschuler’s 
men played the difficult, finely woven 
score admirably. The audience was 
deeply impressed by the performance, 
as a whole, and especially by Mr. Bak- 
lanoff’s singing. The Russian baritone 
of the Chicago Opera Company was 
clamorously applauded and cheered until 
he consented to grant an extra. He fully 
merited the ovation. 

Tschaikowsky’s First Symphony is— 
happily—seldom played here. It is a 
dreary work, made from poor stuff, well 
enough scored, but obviously uninspired. 
Vassilenko’s Suite was similarly unexcit- 
ing. The product of a clever craftsman, 
it is singularly devoid of noble or preg- 
nant ideas. Some of it is pretty—the 
Prelude and “Dryad,” for example—but 
the score depends upon instrumental 
color for its effectiveness. To our mind, 
the “Dryad” is the finest number. 

After both the Symphony and the 
Suite Mr. Altschuler and his orchestra 
were warmly and insistently es 





Albany Provides Capacity Audience for 
McCormack Concert 

ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 8.—John McCor- 

mack, Irish tenor, sang last night to the 

largest audience ever crowded into 

Harmanus Bleecker Hall. He was given 

a tremendous ovation. The crowning 


triumph of the evening was the group 
of Irish folk songs, “Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded,” “The Light of the 
Moon,” “Fanaids Grove” and the Bally- 
mure Ballad, all arranged by Hughes. 
Andre Polah, violinist, played a Prelude 
of Bach, a Mozart Minuet, a Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and “Scherzo-Tarantelle” 
by Wieniawski. 


DALLAS ORCHESTRA’S DEBUT 








Organization, Under W. J. Fried, Wins 
Hearty Applause 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 10.—At the City 
Hall Auditorium on the evening of 
Jan. 30, a large audience greeted the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra in its first 
public appearance. Walter J. Fried, well- 
known violinist and teacher is the con- 
ductor. The orchestra is composed 
largely of amateurs, but thanks to Mr. 
Fried’s careful training and regular re- 
hearsals, it gave a smooth performance. 
All the numbers were heartily applauded; 
the two movements from Haydn’s “Sym- 
phony Militaire” were perhaps the best. 
Excerpts from “Butterfly” were favor- 
ites. 

Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, contralto, the 
soloist for the occasion, sang “Autumnal 
Gales” (Grieg) and received much ap- 
plause, being compelled to respond with 
an encore. Juanita Blair Price was an 
excellent accompanist. Mrs. Golden is a 


Dallas girl of whom the city is proud, - 


as she has received most of her training 
in her native town with a short course 
in New York. E. D 





Maurice Kaufman Touring With Fleck 
Forces to Aid Liberty Loan 


Maurice Kaufman, the New York vio- 
linist, is now on tour through New York 
State as soloist with the New York City 
Orchestra, Henry T. Fleck, conductor. 
The tour has been arranged to stir up 
enthusiasm for the Liberty Loan. Mr. 
Kaufman’s playing of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto is winning him hearty ap- 
proval. Their concerts in Albany and 
Glens Falls, N. Y., were heard by ca- 
pacity audiences. Carrie Bridewell, the 
American contralto, is the other soloist 
on the tour. Prominent speakers are 
also heard on this tour, among them Dr. 
John Wesley Hill, chancellor of Lincoln 
Memorial University. 





Maud Powell Scores in Pueblo, Col. 


PuEBLO, CoL., Feb. 10.—Maud Powell, 
the violinist, appeared in recital on the 
evening of Feb. 4 in the auditorium of 
the Centennial High School under the 
auspices of the Monday Musical Club. 
Mme. Powell offered the Concerto of 
Mendelssohn and a number of shorter 
numbers. She was assisted by Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, who besides accompany- 
ing Mme. Powell, was heard in a group 
of numbers by Chopin, Liszt and Men- 
delssohn. Both artists were insistently 
applauded by a large audience. 
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organization and its present leader.’’ 
NEW YORK WORLD, Mar. 8, 1917. 
worth hearing.”’’ 


The Spirescu Symphony Orchestra 


OSCAR SPIRESCU, Conductor 
THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, Aug. 21, 1917. 


mer Orchestra musicians, sent the strains of splendid music throughout the Zoo Sunday. The big 
audience warmly welcomed the leader and artist to Cincinnati and loudly applauded both him and 
his musicians, The evening programme was a fine beginning to the engagement of the Cincinnati 


‘The orchestra, 


Mr. Spirescu is available for Symphonic & Operatic Conducting 
Personal Representative: A. Marchetti, 305 West 45th St., New York 


“Oscar Spirescu, director of the Cincinnati Sum- 


under the direction of Oscar Spirescu, was 





SCHUMANNS GIVE 
CHORAL RECITAL 


Percy Rector Stephens’s Forces 
Heard in Program of Ex- 
ceptional Worth 





The Schumann Club, Percy Rector 
Stephens, Conductor. Choral Song 
Recital, olian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 
16. The Program: 


Italian Songs of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury: “Amarilli, Mia Bella,” Giulio Cac- 
cini; “Se Florindo é Fedele,” Alessandro 
Scarlatti; “Vergin, Tutto Amor,” Fran- 
cesco Durante; “Danza, Danza,’ Fran- 
cesco Durante. French Songs, Old and 
Modern: “Aprés un Réve,” Gabriel 
Fauré; “Chaque Chose a Son Temps,” 
XVIII Century; “Beau Soir,” Claude De- 
bussy; “Ah, Mon Berger!” XVIII Cen- 
tury; “Le Berger Discret!” XVIII Cen- 
tury. German Lieder and Folk Songs: 
“Widmung,” “Lied der Braut,” Rob- 
ert Schumann; “Zueignung,” Richard 
Strauss; “Spinnerliedchen” Folk Song. 
New American Songs: “After Sunset,” 
Dorothy Herbert; “A Clear Midnight,” 
H. Reginald Spier; “Plantation Love 
Song,” Deems Taylor; “To the Spirit of 
Music,” Percy Rector Stephens. 


The Schumann Club has accustomed 
its hearers to programs of real worth, so 
that it was small wonder that AX®olian 
Hall was filled on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 16, for the choral song recital which 
the organization gave under the leader- 
ship of its gifted conductor, Percy Rector 
Stephens. 


Mr. Stephens’s arrangement of th 
program was admirable. Beginning wit 
the group of Italian songs of the sever 
teenth century, there was presented som 
of the most interesting works for wo 
men’s voices that have been done b: 
French composers, folk and moder: 
German songs and several representa 
tive and wholly admirable examples o 
recent works by American composers 
The “Chaque Chose a Son Temps” wa 
the high light in the group of eighteent! 
century French songs, and was done s 
admirably that it had to be repeated. Thi 
was also true of the “Plantation Lov: 
Song,” by Deems Taylor. The compose) 
was seated modestly at the back of th 
hall, and it was only after repeated re 
quests by Mr. Stephens that Mr. Taylo 
rose to acknowledge the applause whic! 
his song evoked. Incidentally, the ex 
ceptionally fine English translations don: 
for the group of German lieder were by 
Mr. Taylor and were done especially fo: 
this program of the Schumanns. 

Tonal loveliness, precision of attack 
and beauty of shading have long marked 
the work of this club, under Mr. Ste 
phens’s leadership, and its demonstration 
of these qualities was a most satisfying 
exposition of the high standard which 
may be reached in such an organization of 
women’s voices. While Mr. Taylor’s song 
was the favorite of the afternoon in the 
American group, the audience also gave 
unstinted approval to Mr. Stephens’s 
song “To the Spirit of Music,” written 
especially for the club, and in which a 
beautiful setting has been given to 
Charles Hanson Towne’s fine poem. 

Rodney Saylor proved, as usual, an 
able accompanist. M. S. 





Ethel Leginska, the pianist, will fill 
four engagements next week with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 














Portland (Me.) Evening Express, Feb. 9, 19/8; 








response. 


“Raymond Havens Real Sensation in City Hall Concert. 


There was a good deal of interest to hear‘Rayitiond Havens, the young pianist 
now becoming widely known, at the concert Thursday evening. . . . Per- 
haps what first impressed the audience on giving attention to the opening measures 
was the appeal and beauty of the warm singing tone—which immediately awoke 
Great ease there is in the performer's work with sureness and no trick 
or illegitimate methods to catch a public audience. 
before it was apparent that Mr. Havens was a veritable sensation and as has been 
said before made an impression rarely equalled in the musical history of the city.” 


It was not long 








Portland (Me.) Daily Argus, Feb. 8, 1918 





“Veritable Triumph for Young Pianist at Municipal Concert. 


Raymond Havens is a pianist of remarkable qualifications. iP 
scored a triumph at his initial appearance and.the keen enjoyment which his 
piano playing afforded last evening's concert-goe#s will linger long in memory.” 


He 








Portland Daily Press, Feb. 8, 1918 








and away to ethereal heights.” 





“He plays with a tone of ravishing color. . . . 
assurance, power at will and a lovely bell-like radiance that carried people up 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


H. B. Williams, Sole Manager for Raymond Havens 
Box 143, Copley Sq. Station, Boston, Mass. 


There was always superb 











MAXIMILIAN PILZER 


THE REMARKABLE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Management 
DANIEL MAYER, Times Bldg., New York 
Enabe Piano. 


Now Booking—Coast to Coast Tour 
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LEXINGTON OPERA HOUSE TO BE SOLD 





Start Proceedings to Foreclose 
Mortgage on Property 

In the proceedings brought by the 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


.cainst the Hammerstein Opera Com- 


any and others, to foreclose a mortgage 
¢ $450,000 made on May 28, 1914, Jus- 

ce Hotchkiss of the Supreme Court re- 
ently named Franklin H. Mill as ref- 
ree to sell the Lexington Avenue Opera 
ifouse. 

This is the third house built by Oscar 
‘ammerstein for grand opera, but he 
vas prevented from using this one for 
‘hat purpose by his contract with the 
Metropolitan. Other companies, how- 
ever, were allowed to do so, the Boston 
Opera Company having played an en- 
cagement there last season and the Chi- 
cago Opera Company having closed its 
four weeks’ season on Feb. 16, with a 
performance of “Carmen.” 

Mr. Hammerstein sold out his interest 


in the building in February, 1915. Prop- 
erty and building represent an invest- 
ment of $1,100,000. 

Mr. Hammerstein started to build the 
theater five years ago, after having sold 
out to the Metropolitan and agreeing not 
to re-enter. the grand opera field in New 
York. In 1914, when the building was 
practically completed, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company obtained an injunction 
preventing Mr. Hammerstein from put- 
ting the house to the use intended. 

The opera house, one of the largest 
theaters in New York, was opened in 
August, 1914, with motion pictures and 
concerts as the attraction. The policy 
several times since has been changed. 
Contracts between Mr. Hammerstein and 
the United Booking Office made it im- 
possible for him to give first class: vaude- 
ville in the opera house or to present 
popular priced bills in competition with 
others. Therefore the opera house has 
had a varied career. It will be opened 
in the near future by a dramatic stock 
company. 





BALTIMORE HEARS THIBAUD 





Audience at Peabody Conservatory 
Greets Violinist—Demonstrate 
Eurhythmics 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 17.—Jacques 
Thibaud, the celebrated French violin- 
ist, assisted by Nicolai Schneer at the 
piano, gave the fifteenth Peabody recital 
on Friday afternoon, Feb. 15. Ina high- 
ly spiritual reading of the interesting 
Lekeu Sonata, a noble interpretation of 
the Bach “Chaconne” and a group of 
classics and modern compositions M. Thi- 
baud produced a deep impression with 
the sincerity of his artistic command. 

Under the auspices of the Preparatory 
Department of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, May Garretson Evans, 
superintendent, there was given a dem- 
onstration of eurhythmics by Sefor 
Placido de Montoliu and his assistants, 
Mme. de Montoliu and Ruth M. Lemmert 
of this city. Sefior Montoliu is a former 
assistant to Jacques Dalcroze and is at 


present instructor in eurhythmics at the’ 


open-air model school and the Shippley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. In his prefa- 
tory remarks Seftor Montoliu told what 
the relation toward music and self-ex- 
pression is in “Eurhythmics” and gave 


illustrations of metrical accent and divi- 
sions of time. In the interpretation of 
classic compositions Mme. Montoliu and 
Ruth Lemmert gained the admiration of 
a very large audience. Miss Lemmert 
is the instructor of eurhythmics at the 
Peabody Conservatory.  F. C. B. 





HEIFETZ IN CINCINNATI 





Violinist Heard by Huge Audience— 
Orchestra Ends Successful Tour 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 16.—Jascha 
Heifetz made his initial bow in Cincin- 
nati at Emery Auditorium last night be- 
fore an immense audience and, in spite 
of the glowing advance notices, surpassed 
all that the most sanguine had hoped for. 
He charmed his listeners in a manner 
which in Cincinnati is 
experience, although there were many 
in the audience who would have pre- 
ferred hearing him in a more serious 
program. The principal numbers were 
a Handel Sonata, and one of the Wien- 
iawski Concertos, both which were given 
a well-nigh perfect interpretation. Out- 
side of these he played a number of 
shorter and more or less well-known com- 
positions, among them several in re- 
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2 NIN KANN 
— 
=| History is repeating itself 
in the present keen revival of public interest in the difh- 
cult and almost lost art of colorature singing. There is 
no doubt but that this is due to the brilliant advent of : 
— Madame Galli-Curci. i 
has twice substituted for this most recent of the great = 
divas; this, at the personal recommendation of Charles L. — 
Wagner, manager for Mme. Galli-Curci who says of her, == 
— «I consider Lucy Gates the greatest American colorature — 
soprano that I have ever heard.” ‘ 
y == 
— Exclusive Direction of 1 
= CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
= 35 West 39th Street, . New York City = 
= \ 7 \ Gx ey — 
STAMPA IA lire 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































sponse to the most insistent and enthu- 
siastic demands of the listeners. Among 
these were an arrangement of Beetho- 
ven’s “Dance of the Dervishes,” one by 
Auer of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” the 
Popper “Spinning Song,’ a Larghetto 
by Weber, the “Valse Bluette” by Drigo 
and the Tartini Variations on a theme 
by Corelli. André Benoist served as one 
of the most capable accompanists ever 
heard here. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
has just returned from a highly success- 
ful trip, under the leadership of Victor 
Herbert, who will to-morrow conduct his 
last concert at the present time at Music 
Hall, the affair being one of the regular 
popular concerts of the organization. 
The trip just finished included appear- 
ances at Milwaukee, Indianapolis, De- 
troit and Dayton. The next two pairs 
of concerts will be conducted by Henry 
Hadley, who will feature upon the first 
program under his conductorship his own 
tone poem, “Salomé.” Ll. G. &. 





DR. MUCK IN BROOKLYN 





Fourth Concert by Boston Symphony 
Presents Winifred Christie as Soloist 


The fourth Brooklyn concert given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, 
Feb. 15, proved a thoroughly enjoyable 
one. Dr. Muck’s orchestra won un- 
bounded enthusiasm for its performance 
of the Tschaikowsky Symphony, No. 4, 
the audience compelling the large body 
of men to stand and acknowledge their 
hearty applause after the fascinating 
third movement, and again at the close 
of the symphony. 

Winifred Christie, pianist, was the 
soloist of the evening and captivated by 
her sparkling technique in Liszt’s Con- 
certo for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in 
E Flat, No. 1, which tried the endurance 
and resources of the pianist to the ut- 
most and in which she was decidedly not 
found wanting. Miss Christie received 
numberous recalls. 

Strauss’s tone poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration,” closed the program and 
was played with sombre beauty and mag- 
nificent tonal color. a Es 





Mabel Riegelman Sings New Song by 
Bryceson Treharne 


Mabel Riegelman, prima donna _ so- 
prano of the Chicago and Boston Grand 
Opera Companies, appeared at the an- 
nual “Rose Musicale” in New York on 
Feb. 11. Among her numbers were “De- 
puis le jour” from “Louise” and the 
Waltz Song from “La Bohéme.” An Amer- 
ican group which met with great success 
and instant favor included “Inter Nos” 
by McFadyen, “The Robin’s Song” by 
Howard White, “The Prayer Perfect” by 
Stenson and “Mother, My Dear,” by 
Bryceson Treharne. The latter was 
sung by Miss Riegelman for the first 
time and occasioned much favorable com- 
ment. 





Mischa Levitzki Receives Ovation with 
Cincinnati Symphony 


A telegram from Cincinnati was re- 
ceived by Daniel Mayer, the New York 
manager, on Saturday morning, Feb. 9, 
telling him that Mischa Levitzki, the 
Russian pianist, scored a great success 
on Feb. 8 at the Friday afternoon con- 
cert of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Victor Herbert conducting. 
Mr. Levitzki was soloist at this concert, 
also at the Saturday evening concert, 
playing the Saint-Séiens G Minor Con- 
certo. He was given twelve recalls. 


PAULIST CHORISTERS 
IMPRESS BROOKLYNITES 


Father Finn’s Singers Give Their Con- 
cert in Opera House and Win 
High Regard 


A not-to-be-forgotten experience was 
enjoyed by the many Brooklynites who 
crowded the Opera House of the Acad- 
emy of Music on Sunday evening, Feb. 
17, to hear the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago, conducted by Father Finn, in 
concert. The chorus of 100 men and 
boys sang with a surety of tone, firmness 
of attack and cleanness of release not 
excelled by the finest men’s choruses in 
the city. 

Schuetky’s “Emitte Spiritum Tuum” 
opened the program, and was followed by 
the “Ave Maris Stella” of Farrant, and 
a composition of the same name by 
Grieg, the latter being repeated. Other 
numbers were the Waddington “Salve 
Regina,” with incidental solos by Frank 
Dunford, basso, and Thomas F. McGran- 
ahan, tenor; the Tschaikowsky “Legend,” 
Gretchaninoff’s ‘““Cherubic Hymn,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “Praise the Lord from Heav- 
en,” “Alleluia,” by Father Finn, a rich 
composition of considerable merit, which 
had to be repeated; “The Day of Judg- 
ment,” Archangelsky, and Bach’s “All 
Breathing Life,” which demonstrated the 
remarkable technique of the chorus. 
Mary Harden, harpist, gave two charm- 
ing solos. “En Reze,” Verdalle, and 
“The Country Dance,” Holberg, with the 
familiar “‘Barcarole” as an encore. Mr. 
Dunford, a basso of merit, sang a solo. 
Mr. McGranahan sang Handel’s “Every 
Valley,” with beautiful tone, and gave an 
encore. 

The thrill of the evening was decidedly 
caused by the beautiful voice of Master 
William Hallisey, in an arrangement by 
Father Finn of “The Mocking Bird.” 
De Lamarter’s “The De’il’s Awa” and 
“Kolyada,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, completed 
the program. 





A, T. &. 





Martha Atwood-Baker Sings “King 
Olaf” with Lowell Choral Society 


Boston, Feb. 8.—Martha Atwood- 
Baker, whose spring months, under An- 
tonia Sawyer’s management, promise to 
be the busiest of her career, made her 
first appearance with the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Choral Society on Jan. 29. It was also 
Mrs. Baker’s first engagement under Mr. 
E. G. Hood’s conductorship. The work 
was “King Olaf.” Through some mis- 
understanding Mrs. Baker had spent sev- 
eral months on the Busch “King Olaf.” 
The night of her recent concert at Tre- 
mont Temple George Stewart, whose or- 
chestra was to play for Mr. Hood in 
Lowell, was the first to tell Mrs. Baker 
that Elgar’s and not the Busch “King 
Olaf” was to be given. The soprano 
had opportunity to show again her fine 
musicianship, as she learned the work 
in four days and sang it with marked 
success. The other soloists were Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, both being heartily received. 





William Reddick Weds 


William Reddick, the New York ac- 
companist and composer, was married on 
Thursday morning, Feb. 14, to Irma 
Hootman of Greencastle, Ind. The wed- 
ding was private and took place at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York. The 
Rev. R. S. Wood, of St. Mary’s Church, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., of which Mr. Red- 
dick is organist, performed the cere- 
mony. Harry Gilbert, the pianist-com- 
poser, was best man. 





HERBERT’S BATON STIRS 
THRONG IN MILWAUKEE 





Leader Wins Triumph with Cincinnati 
Orchestra—Local Choruses Par- 
ticipate—Hear Jackies’ Band 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Feb. 13.—The Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, with Victor Herbert 
as its conductor, gave a concert in the 
city Auditorium Tuesday evening and 
achieved a great success. The orches- 
tra’s efforts were received with enthu- 
siastic acclaim, and the event was a 
personal triumph for Mr. Herbert, whom 
the hearers virtually lionized, the finesse 
and spirit of his readings making a deep 
impression upon the audience of 4000. 
The quality of the various choirs of the 
orchestra and its ensemble likewise met 
with generous admiration. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the 
Musical Society, the Mannercher and 
Liederkranz,.who joined forces and also 
assembled a male chorus of 250 voices. 
The chorus gave with excellent effect sev- 


eral numbers, under the direction of 
Hermann A. Zeitz, and had to respond 
to encore demands. 

The Great Lakes Navy Band gave a 
concert in the City Auditorium last Sat- 
urday evening; this date had originally 
been reserved by the Milwaukee County 
Council of Defense, which had made 
elaborate preparations for a_ military 
ball, and had already sold the boxes for 
the occasion and received a host of reser- 
vations for part arrangements. How- 
ever, the news of the sinking of the Tus- 
cania halted plans, the ball was can- 
celed and the band concert by the Jackies, 
who had been scheduled to furnish music 
for the occasion, was substituted. More 
than 3000 persons heard the concert; 
Sousa was not present, the bandmaster 
being Mr. Maurice, who directed with 
skill a worth-while program. 

Solomon Golub, composer, gave an in- 
teresting lecture-recital on music writ- 
ten mostly by Jewish composers before 
a good sized audience at Englemann 
Hall, City Auditorium, Monday evening. 
He was deeply appreciated. 

J. E. McC. 
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OROVILLE, CAL.—Mr. and Mrs. Orley 
See, violinist and pianist, of Sacramento, 
were heard recently in recital at the 
Social Center. 


* * oe 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Maude Burket is 
filling the position of organist at Grace 
Presbyterian Church, formerly held by 
Harold Gatch, who is now in Federal 
service. 

. “~ S 

INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—An organ re- 
cital was given in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the evening of Feb. 
12 by Aifred Hubach, assisted by Bessie 
Stentz, soprano. 

a * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Citizens’ 
Concert Band recently gave its fourth 
concert. Soloists were Clarence Hauch, 
violinist; Thomas MacMillan, vocalist, 
and Hosford Plowe, pianist. 

* * * 


WINNIPEG, CAN.—The Ladies’ Morn- 
ing Musical Club, which gives every year 
the sum of $100 to a talented musician 
of that city, has just sent a check for 
that amount to Ruth Price, violinist. 

* * 


CHICAGO.—Roma and Gladys Swart- 
hout, contralto and soprano, pupils of 
Charles W. Clark, were heard in recital 
recently at Mr. Clark’s studio. Lillian 
Wright was accompanist. 

* * of 


CHICAGO.—Four noon organ recitals 
were given in Kimball Hall on Feb. 5, 6, 
7 and 8. The programs were offered by 
Allan Benedict, Florence Hodge, J. Lewis 
Browne and Louis Falk. 

* * o 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Orley See, violin- 
ist, gave a recital recently at the Tues- 
day Club. Accompanied by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Pease, Mr. See was heard in num- 
bers by Dvorak, Kreisler, Wilhelmj and 


others. 
eo 4 * 


Los ANGELES.—Edward Lebegott, di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Oratorio So- 
ciety, has been appointed director of 
the chorus choir of Trinity Methodist 
Church. Arthur Blakeley is organist at 
this church. 


* * * 


New HAvEN, CONN.—At the forty-— 


fourth annual session of the Grand 

Chapter of Connecticut, Order of the 

Eastern Star, held recently, Frederick 

Fleetham of Deep River was elected 

Grand Organist. 
* + * 

EVANSVILLE, ILL.—Carolyn Hess, who 
is studying singing in Chicago, was solo- 
ist at the Matinée Musicale while visit- 
ing her home recently. She also sang 
at the Bethel Evangelical and Wesley 
M. E. Churches. | 


* * 


Lima, O.—Lucile Butcher, a seventeen- 
year-old pianist, was heard in recital 
here on Jan. 29 at the studio of her 
teacher, C. A. Richmond, giving admir- 
able readings of works by Chaminade, 
MacDowell and Chopin. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—J. Maude Ward of 
Cohoes, N. Y., and Reuben G. Austin of 
Pittsfield were married on Feb. 12. Mrs. 
Austin, who is a native of Troy, was 
formerly instructor in music in the pub- 
lic schools at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


* * * 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Alderson Mowbray 
and Christine M. Church, organist and 
soprano soloist respectively at the 
Mount Vernon Methodist Church, were 
heard in recital recently at the Peabody 
Institute Sunday afternoon free series. 

* a * 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Marguerite Vir- 
ginia Hall, who was compelled to give 
up a concert tour in the South owing to 
fuel and railroad conditions, has been 
touring central Ohio. She recently gave 
—— with great success in Brilliant, 
Ohio. 


* * e 

Cuicaco.—At Edward Clark’s inter- 
pretation class a program was lately of- 
fered by Freeman Hammond, Ruth Bat- 
tieger, Corine Jessop and Charity Row- 
ell. Assisted by. Earl Victor Prahl, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke were heard in recital 
in Peoria, Ill., on Feb. 6. 


CHIcAGoO. — The Henry B. Roney 
Scholarship at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege was won in the children’s vocal de- 
partment by Marjorie Pollock, girls de- 
partment, and Harold Fidler, boys’ de- 
partment. There was a large number of 
competitors for the scholarship. 

* * + 


Fort WorRTH, TEX. — Wylbert Brown 
and Brooks Morris, both of whom are 
prominent in the musical life of Fort 
Worth, have entered the Federal serv- 
ice. Mr. Brown has become a member 
of the band of the 111th Engineers, and 
Mr. Morris, of the Y. M. C. A. forces. 


* * * 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Madrigal 
Club of Grafton gave a recital recently 
before the Marcato Music Club. The 
program was offered by Mrs. John Mar- 
ville and Miss O’Caveny, pianists; Ada 
Remlinger, violinist; Mr. Marville, bari- 
tone, and Maria Cavene, pianist. 

* * * 


Troy, N. ¥.—The Troy Vocal Society 
has obtained about 100 associate mem- 
bers as a result of its membership cam- 
paign. Daniel A. Wing, Harvey D. 
Cowee and George W. Franklin of Troy 
and Arthur P. Smith of Albany were 
elected members of the board of directors 
at the annual meeting. 

* * + 


SIDNEY, NeEB.—An operetta. “Betsey 
Ross, or the Origin of Our Flag,” was 
given by pupils of the high school on 
Feb. 21. The principal characters were 
taken by Naomi Fishman, Ernest Tay- 
lor, James Daugherty and Ross Barker. 
The production was under the direction 
of D. J. Lewis, supervisor of music. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Portanova’s 
statue, “Regeneration,” was unveiled at 
the Fairmount Hotel on the evening of 
Jan. 25 and a delightful musical program 
presented by Mrs. Thomas Nunan, pian- 
ist; Esther Mundell, soprano; lle. 
Louise Tarny, contralto; George Mascal, 
baritone, and S. L. Martinez, pianist. 


* * * 
HOLYOKE, Mass.—Mrs. Edith Snell 
Gardner, pianist, and Norman Dash, 


baritone, gave a recital recently for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. Mrs. Gardner 
offered numbers by Bach, Mozart, 
Chopin, Liszt and others, and Mr. Dash 
sang an aria by Handel and songs by 
Pinsuti, Tours, Buck and Burleigh. 

* * *x 


LYNCHBURG, VA.— Pupils of Maryon 
Martin were heard in recital on Jan. 29. 
Those taking part were Mary Beasley, 
contralto; Hester Busley, lyric soprano; 
Mary Lydia McAllister and Cornelia 
Christian, sopranos. The program in- 
cluded operatic arias and songs by classic 
and modern composers. Maude Larkin 
was accompanist. 

* * * 


EVANSVILLE, ILL.—Mrs. Sidney Ober- 
dorfer sang recently at the Rotary Club 
banquet. Ottilie Wentz, soprano, who 
is soloist at Grace Presbyterian Church, 
sang at the convention of the County 
Sunday School Superintendents. The 
Municipal Band, Paul A. Walz, conduc- 
tor, is planning a series of concerts for 
the spring and summer. 

* * * 


MELROSE, MAss.—The Amphion Club, 
Arthur B. Keene, conductor, and Elma 
Wilson, pianist, gave the second concert 
of this, its twenty-sixth season in Mem- 
orial Hall, on Thursday evening, Jan. 31. 
The club was assisted by Marguerite 
Neekamp and the Boston Festival Or- 
chestral Club. There was a large, ap- 
preciative audience. 


* * * 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—The Simonds’ con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons at the Cal- 
vinistic Congregational Church are 
arousing their usual interest in this, 
their fourth season. These concerts, 
given as a memorial to the late Daniel 
Simonds, of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, by his widow are popular in 
character and are largely attended. The 
regular quartet of the church, known 
professionally as the Nevin Quartette, 
is assisted by soloists of note, both vocal 
and instrumental. The season began in 
January and will extend to the end of 
March. 





TALLADEGA, ALA.—A performance of 
Gounod’s “Faust” was given by the 
Coleridge-Taylor Society in De Forest 
Chapel on the evening of Feb. 8. The 
solo parts were taken by Consie Brasher, 
George Brantly, Oscar Wood, David Ma- 
gee, Ruth Washington and Joanna Jones. 
Prof. C. R. Ditton directed and Kate 
Waldo Peck’ was ,2ccompanist. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The first of a series 
of Lenten piano recitals was given in 
the Musical Art Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 18 by Ernest R. Kroeger, the pian- 
ist and composer, who gave a “Historical 
Piano Recital.” Mr. Kroeger began with 
numbers by Corelli, Couperin and other 
composers of that period and brought his 
program to Haydn and Mozart. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Under the direction 
of Festyn Davis, the Soldiers’ Chorus re- 
cently repeated at Camp Lewis the pro- 
gram they had given in the Tacoma The- 
ater. The Ensemble Violinist Club, Mrs. 
C. E. Dunkleberger, conductor, was re- 
cently heard at Camp Lewis with Vivian 
May Gough as soloist. Mrs. Dunkle- 
berger is a pupil of Maud Powell. 

* * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A students’ recital 
was given at the Fiqué Musical Institute 
on the evening of Feb. 19. Those taking 
part were Margareta Welsch, Etha 
Krieger, Leo Ryan, Estelle Waiser, Edna 
Martens, Agnes Wagler, Clara Hecker- 
ling, Edna Meinken and Anna Hering. 
The accompaniments were played by Carl 
Fiqué and Katherine Noack Fiqué. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A concert was given 
by the Monday Musical Club last week. 
Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed, accompanied by 
Geraldine Coursen, sang in a charming 
manner two groups of songs. Others 
who appeared were Lenore Gregory, 
Blanche Cohen and Edith Woodcock. 
Bernice Mathison, violinist, and Glenn 
Shelly, pianist, appeared in _ recital 
recently. 

* * * 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.—William H. Ken- 
ney, bass soloist and instructor of music 
in the public schools of Leominster, re- 
cently returned from the war zone, where 
he did service as an ambulance driver. 
Mr. Kenney is now on a leave of absence 
from active service and while in this 
country is to lecture on conditions in 
the war zone, under direction of the 
French government. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Among benefit mu- 
sicals given recently for the soldiers 
and sailors was the one at the home of 
Mrs. David N. Mosessohn. The musical 
numbers were offered by George Wilbur 
Reed and Frankie Walker, at the piano; 
two piano numbers by Mrs. D. Tandy 
Hunt; violin numbers by Adolph Wein- 
stein, accompanied by Gordon Soule, and 
solos by Mrs. Herman Polilz. 

* * +* 


AYER, Mass.—Edith Noyes Greene, 
pianist; Hazel Clark, violinist, and Mar- 
jorie Patten Friend. ’cellist, gave a fine 
concert at Camp Devens to about 800 
soldiers on Feb. 11. The soldiers en- 
joyed the fine program presented by 
these well-known Boston artists and en- 
cores were demanded after every num- 
ber. After the program a stirring half 
hour was spent in singing camp songs. 

* 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va_A recital was 
given recently by pupils of the Robbins- 
Greiser school of music. Those taking 
pers were Rae Matz, Frances Hancock, 

uby Spangler, Sybil Moore, Frances 
Coleman, Nellie Spangler, Mary Mustard, 
Katherine Riddick, Eloise Oliver, Evelyn 
Cofer, Gertrude Steele, William Thomp- 
son, Osborne Cofer, Dorothy Mason, 
Mary Phelps, Pauline Anderson and Dor- 
othy Stafford. 

+ * + 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.— The Tuesday 
Musical Club met recently at the home 
of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
life president; Mrs. Walter Walthal, 
first vice- president; Mrs. James W. 
Hoit, second vice- president; Mrs. Stan- 


ley Winters, life secretary; Martha 
Mathieu, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Tom Miller, treasurer, and Miss orinne, 


delegate City Federation meeting. 


ALBANY, N. Y—A ee for the 
benefit of St. Margaret’s Home for Ba- 
bies was given recently in St. Paul’s 
parish hall under the direction of Miss 
A. M. Sterling of Middlebury, Vt. Those 
who appeared on the program were Mrs. 
Harry Gilliland, Gertrude Edmonds and 
Phemie Paul, sopranos; Mrs. John Clan- 
cy, contralto; Richard Parkinson and 
August Mertens, tenors; John Dick and 
Frank Winters, baritones; Frances 
Sayles, pianist, and Helen Holton, violin- 
ist. The accompanists were Mrs. August 
Mertens, Frances Sayles and Helen 
Holton. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was give 
in Italy Hall on Feb. 8 by members oi 
the Young Men’s Italian Association, dj 
rected by Dennis B. Kinsley. Peter Mar 
tone, tenor, sang a group of old Italia: 
songs and with Anna Matteo, soprano 
sang the prison scene from “Il Trova 
tore.” Renalto Rolando, pianist, played 
a Liszt Etude and Elvira Spadaro was 
heard in piano numbers. The girls’ chorus 
sang the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Verdi’s 
“Lombardi.” 
* * ok 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—A program of mu 
sic by American composers was given 
before the Outlook Alliance in the Hote! 
Chatham recently by Stephen Leyshon, 
who lectured and illustrated his talk with 
piano numbers, and Mrs. Emma Albert 
Dean, who gave vocal illustrations. Mac- 
Dowell, Chadwick, Cadman, Foerster and 
Nevin were among the composers illus- 
trated. Mr. Leyshon also gave a short 
history of American music. Mrs. Fior- 
ence Stewart Blackmore arranged the 
program. 

* * * 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—At the Conservatory 
faculty recital at the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium on Feb. 7 the artists appearing 
were Sara McConathy, pianist, and Mar- 
garet Jaynes, reader. In the presenta- 
tion of the Mozart D Minor Concerto 
Miss McConathy had the assistance of 
Charles Letzer, first violin; Abbie Speed, 
second violin; William Hedden, viola; 
Karl Schmidt, ’cello, and Frederick 
Cowles, piano. A large and interested 
audience applauded the fine work of the 
performers. Sarg 


BosTon.—Bertha Cushing Child, con- 


tralto; Charlotte Williams Hills, so- 
prano; Helen Phelps, pianist; Marie 
Nichols, violinist; Beatrice Wheeler 


Harpham, mezzo-soprano, and Frederick 
Johnson, pianist, were the artists on the 
program for the MacDowell Club concert 
held in Steinert Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 13. A feature of the concert 
were two new songs by Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, with horn obbligati (played by 
Alice Morse Stott). They were artis- 
tically sung by Mrs. Hills, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 
* * * 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEx.—A song re- 


-cital was given recently by Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Hansen Bradford under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. Brad- 
ford sang groups by American com- 
posers, foreign composers and women 
composers. She also gave a group of 
“Songs of Childhood.” Mrs. W. M. 
Combs played a piano solo. An ar- 
rangement for four pianos of a move- 
ment of Schumann’s Symphony in B 
Flat was offered by Mmes. Noa Iifeld, 
Grover Hubbell, W. M. Kohn and G. S. 


McLandress. The accompanist was 
Mrs. J. O. Schwentker. 
* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—Stephen J. Harrington, 
tenor, led the singing of patriotic songs 
at the loyalty meeting Sunday afternoon 
in the Griswald Opera House. Florence 
Flake, contralto, was assisting soloist. 
The soloists who contributed to the mu- 
sical program at the Troy Heroes’ Ba- 
zaar, a war charity, were Mrs. Harold G. 
Hartwell, soprano; Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, 
contralto; Vida Miller, violinist; Clara 
Stearns, Mary Ross and Margaret M. 
Wolffe, pianists. The orchestra was di- 
rected by H. P. Cheney, and a male quar- 
tet, comprising Stephen J. Harrington, 
Edmund D. Northup, Harold E. Dow and 
Clarence Stewart, were heard. 

- & © 

WARREN, OHI0.—Two concerts of in- 
terest recently given in Dana Hall by 
Dana’s Musieal Institute marked respec- 
tively the 1907th and 1908th programs 
which have been presened by the school 
forces. The first was a piano recital by 
Ear! Shisler of the third year class and 
the second a recital by members of the 
vocal department of the school, Leonard 
Wood Glover, director. Those appearing 
in the vocal program were Donald Gam- 
ble, Gertrude McDonald, Oda Knofsky, 
William Jenkins, Verna Stratton, John 
Terry, Loreen Struble and Mabel Smith. 
The accompanists were Mrs. W.! 
Glover and Andrew Clemmer. 

* * + 


ALBANY, N. Y.—-Two new songs writ- 
ten by Albanians were sung for the first 
time at the rehearsal of the Albany 
Community Chorus Monday night at the 
state educational building, “The Marcl 
of Freedom” by Howard N. Fuller, set 












to music by Dr. Alfred Hallam, anc 
“Our Land” by George H. Thacher. Th: 
Handel Male Quartet of Saratog: 


Springs, under the direction of Alfre: 
Platt, sang a group of patriotic an’ 
popular songs. 
rector of the chorus, 
spirituelles, ,“Kingdom Comin’” an 
“Old Shady.” A _ string orchestra ha: 
been organized to play the accompani 
ments at each rehearsal. 


sang two negr« 





Dr. Alfred Hallam, di} 
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ADVANCED BOOKINGS 











anges and additions to this schedule 
‘ld reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ater than Saturday of the week preced- 
the date of publication. Bookings for a 
1d covering only two weeks from date of 
lication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


,ustin, Florence—Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 
-- Helena, Mont., Feb. 27; Missoula, Mont., 
\lar. 1; Spokane, Wash., Mar. 4; Walla Walla, 
\wash., Mar. 6; North Yakima, Wash., Mar. 

Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 11. 


paker, Martha Atwood—Lowell, Mass., Feb. 
Boston, March 1 (Harvard Musical Asso- 


‘ion); Wollaston, Mass., Mar. 5; New 
york (ASolian Hall), Mar. 21. 


Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, Mar. 3. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Newark, N. J., Mar. 11. 

Bibb, Kathleen Hart—New York (£olian 
Hall), Feb. 25. 

Boshko, Victoria — New York, 
Hall), Mar. 1. 

Breeskin, Elias—New York (£olian Hall). 
Feb. 28; Chicago, Mar. 3. 

Bridewell-Benedict, Carrie—Olean, Feb. 23; 
Hornell, Feb. 24; Elmira, Feb. 25; Bingham- 
ton, Feb. 26; Oneonta, Feb. 27. 


Byrd, Winifred—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Keb. 7 


(olian 


awl. 


Cantelli, Giacomo — New York (/®olian 
Hall), Mar. 4. 

Carrara-Pescia, Mme. and Rita D’Asco- 
Roxas—New York (A¢®olian Hall), Mar. 2. 

Clarke, Rebecca—New York, Feb. 24. 

Copeland, George — New York (/®olian 
Hall), Mar. 8; Boston, Mar. 11. 

Cronican, Lee—Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 25; 
Helena, Mont., Feb. 27; Missoula, Mont., Mar. 
1; Spokane, Wash., Mar. 4; Walla Walla, 
Wash., Mar. 6; North Yakima, Wash., Mar. 8; 
Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 11. 

Devi, Ratan—New York (4Solian Hall), 
Mar. 7. 

Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, Feb. 24. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Detroit, Mar. 7. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Cincinnati, Mar. 8, 9. 

Garrison, Mabel—Chambersburg, Pa., Feb 
2 Cleveland, O., Mar. 1; Portland, Me., 
Mar. 7. 

Gebhard, Heinrich — New Haven, Conn., 
Keb. 28 (Yale). 

Gegna, Jacob—New York (®olian Hal), 
Mar. 9 

Gibson, Dora—New York (Criterion Club. 
Plaza Hotel), Mar. 1; Salem, Mass., Mar. 4. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Indianapolis, Feb. 24: 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Decatur, Ill., Feb. 28. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 
25; Helena, Mont., Feb. 27; Missoula, Mont., 
Mar. 1; Spokane, Wash., Mar. 4; Walla 
Walla, Wash., Mar. 6; North Yakima, Wash., 
Mar. 8; Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 11. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Feb. 24; 
Wrightstown, N. J. (Camp Dix), Feb. 27. 

Grien, Alphonse—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Feb, 25. 

Hale, Mme. Gertrude—Fulton, Mo., Feb. 23; 
Mexico, Feb. 25; Springfield, Ill., Feb. 26; 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 27; Waukesha, Wis., 
Feb. 28; Chicago, Ill.. Mar. 1; Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mar. 2. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Farmington, Conn., 
Feb. 23. 

Havens, Raymond—Holyoke, Mar. 5. 

Hempel, Frieda—Boston, Feb. 24; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 26; Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 27; New Haven, Conn., Feb. 28; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Mar. 3. 

Henry, Mrs. Edith—Fulton, Mo., Feb. 23: 
Mexico, Feb. 25; Springfield, Ill., Feb. 26; 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 27: Waukesha, Wis., 
Feb. 28; Chicago, Ill., Mar. 1; Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mar. 2. 

Heyward, Lillian—Richmond, Va., Feb. 
25; St. Marys, W. Va., Feb. 27; Parkersburg. 
W. Va., Mar. 1. 

Kaufmann, Maurice—Olean, .N. Y., Feb. 23; 
Hornell, Feb. 24; Elmira, Feb. 25; Bingham- 
ton, Feb. 26; Oneonta, Feb. 27. 

Kline, Olive—Minneapolis, Feb. 26. 

Land, Harold—Newark, N. J., Feb. 24. 

Leginska, Ethel—Boston, Feb. 23; Battle 
Creek, Mich., Feb. 25; Springfield, Mass., 
Feb. 27. 

Leveroni, Elvira—Boston, Feb. 24. 

Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Feb. 24; Melrose, 
Mass., Feb. 28; Boston, Mass., Mar. 3, 4; 
Newton, Mass., Mar. 11. , 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—San Francisco 
(MacDowell Festival), Feb. 28. 


Maas, Gerald—Scranton, Pa. Feb. 25. 

Maazel, Marvine—Houston, Tex., Feb. 26; 
Lake Charles, La., Mar. 1; New Orleans, La., 
Mar. 4; Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 7; Nashville, 
Mar. 11. 

Madden, Lotta—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Mar.’ 11. 
yeemtpenauer, Margaret—Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 1. 

McMillan, Florence—Norfolk, Va., Feb. 25; 
Waterbury, Mass., Mar. 8. 

_ Miller, Reed — Orlando, Fla., Feb. 28; 
'ampa, Fla., Mar. 1, 2. 

Mukle, May—Detroit, Mich., Feb. 26. 

Murphy, Lambert — New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 4. 

Nelson, Florence—New York, Mar. 1. 
_Novaes, Guiomar — New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 24. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Pittsburg, Kan., Feb. 
23; Joplin, Mo., Feb. 26; Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 28. 

Peegé, Charlotte — New Bedford, Mass., 
Mar. 10. 

Peterson, Edna Gunnar—St. Louis, Mar. 3 

Powell, John—Detroit, Mar. 7. 

Pyle, Wynne—Detroit, Mich., Feb. 24; Har- 
risburg, Pa., Mar. 11. 

_eappeld, Marie—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 22. 

Raynolds, Sarame—Minneapolis, Feb. 24. 
_,Richardson, Martin—Winfield, Kan., Feb. 
-3; Wellington, Kan., Feb. 25; Kingfisher, 
Okla., Feb. 26; Guthrié, Okla., Feb. 27; Still- 
water, Okla., Feb. 28; Norman, Okla., Mar. 1. 


Roberts, Emma-—Scranton, Pa., Feb. 25; 
Frankfort, Ky., Feb. 28; Cincinnati, Mar. 3; 
Welch, W. Va., Mar. 4; Detroit, Mar. 7. 


Rodgers, Bertha Lansing — Tonawanda, 
N. Y., Feb. 25; Medina, Feb. 26; Newfane, 
N. Y., Feb. 27;. Lockport, Feb. 28; Niagara 
Falls, Mar. 1; Middleport, Mar. 2. 


Rogers, Francis — Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 


Rosen, Max—Philadelphia, Feb. 23 


Sala, Antonio—Fulton, Mo., Feb. 23; Mex- 
ico, Mo., Feb. 25; Springfield, Ill., Feb. 26; 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 27; Waukesha, Wis., 
Feb. 28; Chicago, Ill., Mar. 1; Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mar. 2. 

Salvi, Alberto — Winfield, Kan., Feb. 23: 
23: Wellington, Kan., Feb. 25; Kingfisher, 
Okla., Feb. 26: Guthrie. Okla., Feb. 27; Still- 
water, Okla., Feb. 28; Norman, Okla., Mar. 1. 


Sapin, Cara—Boston, Feb. 24. 

Simmons, William — Waterbury, Conn., 
Mar. 1. 

Smith, Clarinda—Haskell, N. J., Mar. 1. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Mme. — Detroit, Feb. 26; 
Chicago, Mar. 1. 

Tomkinson, Amy—New York (£olian Hall), 
Mar. 4. 

Tucker, William—Newark, Feb. 28. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—New York City, Feb. 
24 and Mar. 1: Boston, Mar. 3. 

Warfel, Mary—Scranton, Feb. 7. 

Willeke, Willem—St. Louis, Feb. 23; Ober- 
lin, O., Mar. 5; Fredonia, N. Y., Mar. 6. 

Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle—New York 
(folian Hall), Feb. 28. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New York (“olian 
Hall), Feb. 28. 

Wyman, Loraine (Lonesome Tunes Re- 
cituls)—Harvard University, Feb. 26; Yale 
University, Feb. 27; Williams College, Feb. 
28; Washington Fine Arts Society, Mar. 4. 

Yost, Gaylord—Lincoln, Neb., Mar. 6. 


Ensembles 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Hoston, Feb. 
oo 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Texas, Okla., Mo., 
Keb. 18 to 25; Iowa, Feb. 25 to March 4: 
Portsmouth, ©., Mar. 7; Wellsville, O., Mar. 8. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Feb. 23. 25, 26, Mar. 1 and 2; Milwaukee, 
Mar. 4. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Feb. 22, 23; Mar. 8, 9. 

Costoley Trio—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Mar. 8 

Flonzaley Quartet— New York 
Hall), Mar. 2. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry—Winthrop 
Mass., Mar. 1; Boston, Mar. 4; Lynn, Mass.. 
Mar. 5; Dedham, Mass., Mar. 6. 

Institute of Musical Art—New York Stu- 
dents’ Concert (®olian Hall), Feb. 23. 

Letz Quartet—New York (®olian Hall). 
Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony Urchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 24. 

New York Chamber Music Society — New 
York, Mar. 11. 

Philharmonic Society of New York — New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 24, 28: Mar. 1, 3, 
8, 9. 

Rubel Trio—New York, Mar. 8. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — New York 
(AZolian Hall), Mar. 2. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—White Plains, N. Y.. 
Feb. 27. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis. 
Feb. 23, 24; Mar. 3, 8, 9, 10. 

Symphony Concert for Young People—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 23; Mar. 9. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 23: New York (A®olian 
Hall), Feb. 24; Washington, D. C., Feb. 25: 
New York (A®olian Hall), Mar. 10. 


(AX olian 


GIVE WORTHY JOINT RECITAL 


Paulo Gruppe, ’Cellist, and Mme. Freid, 
Pianist, in Benefit Appearance 
Paulo Gruppe, assisted by Sara Sokol- 
sky Freid, pianist, gave at the Princess 
Theater on Thursday afternoon of last 
week a recital for the benefit of the 
American Convalescent Home Associ- 


ation. The ’cellist was heard in the 
Boellniann Variations, a concerto by 
Widor and numbers by Rubinstein, Rubio 
and Popper. As an artist Mr. Gruppe 
has greatly grown in the past few years. 
He draws a large, vibrant and smooth 
tone and strays from the pitch infre- 
quently. He played last week tastefully 
and with understanding and was much 
applauded. The Widor concerto, which 
has never been heard here before, is not 
a particularly interesting work. 

Mme. Sokolsky Freid contributed some 
Chopin pieces and a Russian group. Her 
work discloses musical feeling and in the 
“Berceuse” and C Sharp Minor Noc- 
turne of Chopin she revealed a grasp of 
the poetic significance of the composi- 
tions as well as a tonal beauty in can- 
tilena. 





Mme. Foster Wins Praise in Cleveland 


Harriet Foster, mezzo-contralto, who 
was heard recently in recital at A®Zolian 
Hall, has returned to New York after 
filling several dates in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she won warm praise. Mme. Fos- 
ter will be heard during March and 
April in several concerts of a series given 
under the direction of the Eastern Con- 
cert Bureau. 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














An interesting students’ recital was 
given at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, Feb. 19. Opening with the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 57, in which Anastasia Nugent re- 
vealed excellent technique and musician- 
ship. Piano numbers which were given 
noteworthy interpretation included Las- 
son’s “Crescendo,” Samuel Prago; Lack’s 
Waltz Arabesque, by Sidney Levy; Mac- 
Dowell’s “Witches’ Dance,” Newman D. 
Winkler; Mozart’s Romance in A Flat 
and Handel-Lavignac’s Air from “Su- 
zanne,” John Cleveland; Cyril Scott’s 
Lento, Helen Murphy; Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood,” was a charm- 
ing offering by Rose Innes Hartley; Cho- 
pin, Scherzo, Lois Rogers, and Ballade, 
G Minor, by Madeline Giller. 

Splendid work was shown by pupils 
of the voice and violin departments as 
revealed by Dorothy Fox, in a group of 
Whelpley, MacDowell and Chaminade 
songs; Schumann’s “Cradle Song” and 
Lavallee’s “Papillon,” by Edith 
Schroeder; Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby” and 
Eden’s “What’s in the Air To-day,” by 
Grace McManus; Verdi’s “Ritorna Vin- 
citor” from “Aida,” by Mildred G. 
Dewsnap, and Weatherby’s “Danny 
Boy,” Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells” 
and Coleridge Taylor’s “Life and Death,” 
by Mildred Deats. Leonard’s sparkling 
“Military Fantasie’ for violin was an 
artistic feature of the program and was 
admirably played by Henry Borjes, with 
Christoph Borjes at the piano. 


* * * 


Artist-pupils of ‘Sergei Klibansky, the 
New York vocal instructor, were active 
of late as follows: Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd sang with success at a concert in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on Feb. 8. Mrs. 
T. W. Harvey, contralto, has been re- 
engaged for another year as soloist at 
the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Orange, N. J. At the last studio musi- 
cale the following pupils sang: Gertrude 
Gulledge, Gladys Lee and Frances East. 


* * * 


Clara Pashley, pianist, a talented pupil 
of Harold Morris, was one of the assist- 
ing soloists in the recital given by Ingel- 
borg Houlder-Hettrick, soprano, in Meh- 
lin Hall Jan. 30. Miss Pashley was heard 
in the Abegg variations of Schumann, 
which she played with admirable fluency 
and technique, receiving enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the audience in attendance. 

Several pupils of Cosby Danby Mor- 
ris were presented in recital Feb. 17. 
Various works were given splendid ren- 
ditions by Master “Billy” Davis, Helen 
Weil, Fredericka Steif, Rose Fields, Dor- 
othy Fields and Audray Roslyn, a young 
miss, but ten years old, who played 
Mozart’s Sonata in A Major, revealing 
exceptional ability and promise. 

K * * 

Mildred Dilling, harpist and teacher 
of the Effa Ellis Perfield system, gave 
an afternoon pupils’ recital on Feb. 14 at 
the studio of Mrs. Karl Bitter. Mrs. 
Perfield delivered an interesting talk on 
her scientific pedagogy, which was fol- 
lowed by several charmingly played harp 
solos and ensembles by talented pupils 
of Miss Dilling, disclosing admirable tone 
and technique, freedom of arms and fin- 
gers, being characteristic features of 
Miss Dilling’s excellent work along these 
lines. 

a * * 

A students’ recital was given on the 
evening of Feb. 19 at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music. Those appear- 
ing on the program were Anastasia Nu- 
gent, Samuel Prago, Dorothy Dox, Sid- 
ney Levy, Edith Schroeder, Newman D. 
Winkler, Grace McManus, John Cleve- 
land, Helen Murphy, Henry Borjes, Mil- 
dred Dewsnap, Rose Innes Hartley, Lois 
Rogers, Mildred Deats and Madeline 
Giller. They are pupils of Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Lanham, Miss Ditto, 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Schradieck and Miss 
Chittenden, respectively. 

x * * 


At the home of Mrs. J. M. Proskauer, 
New York, Alexander Bloch presented 
his violin pupils in recital on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 17. An excellent pro- 
gram was well given by Ruth Weinberg, 
Margery Joseph, Clifford McAvoy, Mar- 
guerite Cooper, Charles Dickenson, Mor- 
ris Harrison, Philip Markel, Joseph 
Zivelli, Maurice Golodner, Samuel Paul, 
Abraham Ginsberg, Emil Bloch, Mrs. 
Rhena Whittaker and Leo Lemke. These 
pupils, ranging from young players to 
artist-pupils, performed works by Fau- 
cheux, Sitt, Beethoven, Kreisler, Svend- 
sen, Cui, Fibich, Weber, Wieniawski; 
sonatas by Handel and Grieg and con- 
certos by Viotti, Mendelssohn and Bruch. 


Five pupils of Eleanor McLellan ap- 
peared with the Beethoven Club on Feb. 
9 under the auspices of the Women’s Mu- 
sical Alliance at a concert introducing 
works by Fannie Dillon. Marguerite 
Ringo sang the solo part in a ballad, 
“Sunset” accompanied by a quartet com- 
posed of Emily Beglin, Ethel Burden, 
Ethel Hostrasses and Rose Schnabel. The 
students displayed marked gifts. 


SONG RALLIES FOR BROOKLYN 


People’s Institute Sponsors Weekly 
Meeting of Community Chorus 


The People’s Institute of Brooklyn has 
announced a series of song rallies to be 
held in Jefferson Hall, Court Square, on 
Sunday afternoons. The Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus, organized by the Insti- 
tute, will assist in the singing and dele- 
gations from the various chapters of the 
chorus will also be present. 

Charles S. Yerbury, director of the 
chorus, will be in charge of the singing 
and at each meeting there will be a solo- 
ist. The Brooklyn section of the Na- 
tional Patriotic Song Committee, Mrs. 
Charles J. McDermott, chairman, is co- 
operating in the movement. 

These rallies are intended to promote 
the general idea of community singing 
which is now so popular in all of the 
cantonments and adjoining towns. The 
old-time songs, the songs the soldiers 
are singing and well-known choruses will 
be sung. The meetings will be open to 
the general public. 


GRAINGER MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


Scores of Bandsman-Composer-Pianist 
Enjoy Widespread Popularity 


Percy Grainger’s works, it is learned, 
are being performed more and more in 
England at the present time and con- 
tinue to be as popular as ever. The 
London String Quartet recently played 
his “Molly on the Shore” at its concert 
at Queen’s Hall, London, having played 
the piece nearly fifty times during the 
past year. Mr. Grainger has received 
a letter from W. G. Whittaker, the con- 
ductor of the Bach Choir at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, telling him how much he en- 
joyed studying and performing five of 
his choral compositions at one of his 
concerts in December. At the Bath Fes- 
tival in January the Grainger “Mock 
Morris” and ‘“Shepherd’s Hey” were 
given successfully. His compositions have 
been given also at the symphony con- 
certs at Brighton, under Lyell Taylor’s 
baton and at the Royal Albert Hall in 
London, under Landon Ronald, in Janu- 
ary. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
his “Mock Morris” on one of his recent 
programs. 


Olive Nevin Completes Successful Tour 
of Western Cities 


Olive Nevin, soprano, has returned 
from a successful Western trip, during 
which she scored a pronounced success 
in recital] in Chicago and followed it with 
an equally successful concert before a 
packed house at the Athenaeum in Mil- 
waukee, the last day of January. On 
her way back to Chicago she stopped at 
the Naval Station at Great Lakes and 
gave an afternoon recital at the College 
Club in Chicago on Feb. 1. Miss Nevin 
received many compliments upon her 
method of giving a program informally 
upon this occasion, when she gave an in- 
teresting talk about each song before 
singing it. She also stopped in Sewick- 
ley, Pa., her home town, and sang at a 
meeting of the School Association on 
Feb. 8 at the Public School Auditorium. 
On that occasion she gave songs writ- 
ten by Sewickley composers, chief among 
them Ethelbert Nevin, Kenneth Clark 
and Daniel Nevin. 


ee = o 


Kreisler to Collaborate in Composing 
Comic Opera 


Manager Charles Dillingham has an- 
nounced a collaboration between Fritz 
Kreisler and Victor Jacobi on a comic 
opera to be entitled “The Marriage 
Knot.” The libretto is being written by 
Fh G. Latham, author of “The Very 
dea.” 





CHARLES City, IA.—A paper on “Con- 
temporary Music” was given by Belle 
Caldwell at the February meeting of the 
P. E. O. Chapter, which met at the home 
of Dr. J. B. Miner. 
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KANSAS TEACHERS FORM BODY 


TO RAISE TEACHING STANDARD 





Association of College Schools of Music and Conservatories Organized 


in Convention at Parsons, Kan.—Musicians Are Urged to Become 
More Identified with Community Work—Paul R. Utt of Ottawa 
University Conservatory Elected President—Want Public School 
Officials to Take Real Interest in Music Study 


ARSONS, KAN., Feb. 9—The Kansas 

State Music Association held its con- 
vention here February 6, 7 and 8. It 
was one of the most delightful meetings 
the association has ever held, although 
the attendance was poor. An Association 
of Music Schools was one of the fruits of 
the meeting. The organization meeting 
was called to order by Harold L. Butler, 
Dean of the Kansas University, School 
of Fine Arts, and the following resolu- 


tions adopted: 

“This association shall be known as 
the Kansas Association of College 
Schools of Music and Conservatories. 
It shall be the object of this association 
to establish uniform minimum academic 
and musical entrance requirements, uni- 
form minimum courses leading to the 
various degrees and _ certificates, to 
unify and make interchangeable credits 
granted in the schools of music and con- 
servatories of the State, and to promote 
the raising of the music educational 
standards. of the State. 

“Fifteen units of academic work shall 
be required for entrance to any degree 
or diploma course. In any degree or 
diploma course in which voice is a major, 
the applicant must have completed grade 
two in both voice and piano, or equiva- 
lent, as outlined in the suggested high 
school course of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. In courses in 
which piano, violin or organ is the 
major, the entrance requirements shall 
be through grade six of the same outline 
course, or equivalent. 

“Twelve units of academic work shall 
be required for entrance to any certifi- 
cate course. Musical entrance require- 
ments for these courses shall be the same 
as for the degree course. 

“All candidates for a degree or a di- 
ploma shall offer at least twelve hours 
of theory and four hours of history of 
music. hose majoring in some instru- 
ment shall offer not less than fifteen 
hours of college work, of which at least 
ten shall be in. English. Those majoring 
in voice shall offer not less than twenty- 
five hours of college work, of which not 
less than ten shall be in English, and not 
less than ten in modern foreign language. 

“The teacher’s certificate course in 
piano, violin or organ shall be the same 
as the first three years of the degree 
course, omitting the college subjects, sub- 
stituting therefore one hour per week of 
normal training in the major subject and 
one hour per week in actual teaching of 
that subject throughout two semesters. 

“It is recommended that credit in ap- 
plied music be allowed toward the A.B. 
degree on the basis of twenty-three-hour 
credit for six hours’ practice and two les- 
sons during each week.” 

The officers were eleced as follows: 
Paul R, Utt, Dean of Ottawa University 
Conservatory, president; Louis U. Row- 
land of Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Vf ie is not finally worked out, but 
is in a formative state and it will prob- 
ably be another year before organization 
is piece It is expected that the body 
will mean a great deal toward unifying 
the work of the various music schools of 
the State and will help toward the stand- 
ardizing of the course in the various 
schools represented. 


Duty of Music Teachers 


On Wednesday evening after the reg- 
istration of teachers the regular session 
of the Kansas State Music Teachers was 
opened by President Hirschler in his an- 
nual address. He emphasized the fact 
that in the present-day period, with the 
crisis which is before the American peo- 
ple, it is the duty of the music teacher to 
do his best in his community to keep the 


spirit of the people at all times loyal to 
this Government, and by his art relieve 
the tendency toward hysteria. 

He declared that the day has gone by 
when the musician was classed as an 
“unnecessary factor” and that musicians 
play a very real part in the modern 
American life. 

After the president’s address a de- 
lightful program was given by Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, in which she brought 
before the association the work of the 
MacDowell Memorial Association, giving 
her illustrated recital on MacDowell and 
his ideals. 

The piano conference met under the 
chairmanship of L. A. Rowland. Harold 
L. Butler had charge of voice conference 
and Mr. Keenan of the violin conference. 

In the piano conference an interesting 
paper by Miss Elliot on the “Psychology 
of Piano Teaching” was made. She said 
that every teacher should understand 
thoroughly the underlying principles of 
psychology, applying them to his work. 

D. A. Muller of Topeka gave an ex- 
temporaneous talk on “Music Teaching 
Versus Muddling.” Mr. Keenan spoke 
on “The Violinist’s Left Hand.” Paul R. 
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Outside the Convéntion Hall. 


= 
munity. If he does something for his 
community when paid for that work, he 
is a very small asset; liabilities more 
than counterbalance this. 

“The musician is the only one who can 
do things in his own line in the com- 
munity and should realize that fact and 
do things for the community along his 
line. There is a possibility of a musi- 
cian’s standard being too high for the 
community. One must remember that the 





Principals of the Recent Convention of the Kansas State Music Association: 


(1), 


D. A. Hirschler, Retiring President, Dean of Kansas Chapter, A. G. O.; (2), Otto 
B. Booker of Parsons; (3), Mrs. Edward MacDowell; (4), Charles S. Skilton, 


Chairman of Accrediting Committee. 


Utt, in his address on “Vocal Common 
Sense,” stated “that there are a great 
number of voice teachers and singers 
who do not use common sense.” He said 
teachers “are looking for a short, easy, 
quick method of turning out singers.” 


Skilton Talks on “Opera” 


Charles S. Skilton spoke on the “Out- 
look for the American Opera.” He said 
that music is said to follow the develop- 
ment of the race, and so our own music 
has mirrored our American life. We are 
disinclined to display emotions, essential 
to opera, he said, so American composers 
have used other forms for voicing their 
feelings. We go to opera to hear some 
noted singer or for some reason of like 
character, while the European goes to 
hear the opera itself. 

Mr. Beach spoke on “The Music 
Teacher: A Community Asset or Lia- 
bility.” Mr. Beach declared “that musi- 
cians are considered different by others 
in the community, and that they were 
considered below the normal individual. 
Musicians were usually inclined to con- 
sider themselves much above the normal 
individual, so that probably the truth of 
the matter is that they are about like 
other folks. 

“The failure of the general public to 
give the musician his dues is probably 
due to the fact that the musician, as a 
rule, does not mix so much in the com- 
munity life as he should. The musician 
who does nothing for his community is 
the worst kind of a liability to that com- 


improvement of the people is gradual.” 

An address on “The Certification of 
Music Teachers” was made by Harold L. 
Butler. He said that Kansas had done 
more than any other State toward ad- 
vancing the musical ideals of the teacher 
and toward unifying the work. “What 
we have done is not perfect in any way, 
but it is doing some real good and we 
should not give up because it is unsuc- 
cessful in some ways,” he said. 

“The method for granting certificates 
now used is wrong. We should do more 
along the line of personal examination.” 
Mr. Butler suggested that the associ- 
ation at this meeting provide for the is- 
suing of a higher grade certificate than 
the one now issued, the present being 
recognized as the elementary certificate. 


The thought was that the present certifi- - 


cate is not adequate for use in schools 







(1), Mr. Hirschler; (2), Paul K. Utt; (3), Mrs. Utt 
(4), Harold L. Butler, President-elect; (5), Charles S. McCray, Supervisor o: 
Public School Music in Parsons 


and communities where music has mad 
quite an advance, although they were ef 
fective in the small towns and com 
munities where there was, as a rule, on} 
one music teacher. 

Mr. Butler was followed by Harry P 
Study, the superintendent of schools ai 
Neodesha. Mr. Study said that one rea 
son for the public schools not granting 
any credit for outside music study and 
for some schools not adopting the plan 
“was jealousy and friction among th: 
music teachers.” He added that the plan 


‘the association was following at present 


was not feasible in small communities 
and the smaller the community the less 
feasible the plan. 

At the close of Mr. Study’s address th: 
Glee Club of the Parsons schools, under 
the direction of Mr. McCray, sang, in 
a finished manner, “Snowflakes,” by 
Chaminade and the Sextet from “Lucia.” 
As an encore they sang “Calm as the 
Night,” by Bohm. 

Bessie Miller, supervisor of music in 
Kansas City, described a “Course of 
Study in Music in the Public Schools.” 
Miss Miller said that music in the public 
schools had a threefold value: cultural. 
educational and social. 

After the address a program of num 
bers by Kansas composers was given 
The composers represented were: Emma 
J. Slater, songs; Daniel A. Muller 
songs; Charles S. Skilton, organ. 

The program on Thursday evening 
was given by the Kansas Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, assisted 
by several members of the association, 
as follows: Alfred Hubach, Mrs. Wil 
liam Bunsen, Margaret Waste, Archi 
bald Olmstead, Charles S. Skilton, Ern- 
est L. Cox, George Keenan, Paul R. Utt. 
Mrs. Utt at the piano, and Daniel A 
Hirschler. 

Members of the executive committee 
were elected as follows: 


D. A. Miller, Bessie Miller and E. L. Cox 
Paul R. Utt, F. A. Beach, Louis U. Rowland 
Charles S. Skilton, chairman of the accredit- 
ing committee; F. A. Beach, Louis U. Row- 
land, Margaret Waste, and Frederick Rogers 


On Friday a program was given by 
members of the association as follows: 

Louis U. Rowland, Otto B. Booker, Mrs 
B. Booker, Esther Payne, Ann Myers; Pau 
R. Utt, Elsie Smith, Katherine Kimmel, Wil 


liam B. Dalton, Evaline Hartley, Frank 
Kendrie, Harriet Griessinger and Carl Preyer 


The 1919 convention will be held at 
Emporia. 
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Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos. ! 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holiand, Mich. 














HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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